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25 EXCITING NEW AVENUES TO 
Weller, Easier, Teaching / 


NEW TEACHING, PRACTICE AND TEST MATERIALS! 


@ Pupils help themselves to education the fascinating Ditto way. And here is 


a whole new and comprehensive Ditto library to “perk up” classes—to lighten 


the labor of preparing seat work—and to eliminate the night-time drudgery 





GELATIN AND LIQUID MACHINES 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 
$3.95 up; every school and teacher can 
have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto 
R-4, for paper up to 9 in. by 14 in.— 
50 to 75 copies a minute of anything 
typed, written or drawn, in one to 8 
colors, at the one swift operation. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because 
Ditto leads, Ditto offers both gelatin 
and liquid type duplicators. 














of lesson marking. 


Have more alert and better-informed classes! Have 
more and better seat work! Have extra hours daily 
for relaxation and self-improvement! Send coupon 


now for actual Ditto lesson samples to use in class! 


NEW WORKBOOKS! NEW CATALOG! 


Get the new Ditto catalog on new, authoritative teaching, 
practice and test materials! ... In addition to the many titles 
you may not have used there are 25 new ones including: 
LANGUAGE and ARITHMETIC series—teaching, practice 
and test — separate books for 2nd to 8th grade; LESSONS in 
HEALTH and SAFETY (Upper Primary); PLAY and WORK 
with NUMBERS (ist grade); FRIENDS of FIELD, FOREST 
and STREAM (Primary); JACK and RUTH in the CITY, 
and JACK and RUTH on the FARM (Primary); ANIMAL 
STORIES (2nd and 3rd Grade) . . . ETC. Use coupon 


for catalog and free class materials! 


FREE 


TRY-OUT SAMPLES 


Wits / 
e 
A sample set of Ditto 
Practice Lessons for 
your class, printed in 
reproducing ink...FREE! 

Use coupon! 

* 


NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 
NOW *1 UP 


Ditto Sane. 


641 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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Mis alamys raying apoyelically : 


‘I just can't find any time 
to read books !” 


tt Ged... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM © 





WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 
EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 


Free...x NEW MEMOS 4 Loeaswuy of /omenncuse MCC 
43 ; Hy 


“FISHERMEN THREE” by John E. Costigan, N.A., $.A.E. 


; Mee ...TO NEW MEMBERS 


A TREASURY OF 


American Prints 


Edited by THOMAS CRAVEN 
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N average of only half an hour a day would 
have enabled you to read, within the past 
few months, every one of the following widely- 
discussed new books: 
AS I REMEMBER HIM by Hans Zinsser 


I MARRIED ADVENTURE by Osa Johnson 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
by Richard Llewellyn 


AMERICAN WHITE PAPER 
by J. Alsop and R. Kintner 
STARS ON THE SEA by F. van Wyck Mason 
NATIVE SON by Richard Wright 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 


FAILURE OF A MISSION 
by Sir Nevile Henderson 


DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 


by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 

Instead, you may have been confessing to 
friends that you could “never get around to 
reading books.” 

Over 250,000 Look-reading families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club by far the most 
effectual way to keep themselves from missing 
the new books they are really interested in. It 
is an interesting fact that, of the national best- 
sellers listed above, eight were chosen as the 
book-of-the-month. 

You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 

You receive a carefully written report about 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1940 


by America’s Foremost Artists 
THE ORIGINAL PRINTS IN THIS VOLUME SOLD 
FOR AS HIGH AS FROM $5 TO $25 EACH 


the book-of-the-month chosen by our judges, 
in advance of its publication. If it is a book 
you really want, you let it come to you. If not, 
you merely sign and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t 
want it.” 

Scores of other recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with 
discrimination. If you want to buy one of these 
from the Club, you merely ask for it. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you find yourself. buying anyway. For every 
two books-of-the-month you buy you receive, 
free, one of our book-dividends. ) 

So many of the Club's members or- & 


Reeeeeeeeeeeewa a wee eee wee 


Indistinguishable from the originals 
—any specially-loved one may be 
taken out and framed 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now, we will give you free, as a new mem- 
ber, this unusual volume. (Retail price: $3.95). 
This was one of the recent book-dividends of the 
Club. Or, if you prefer, you may choose any past 
book-dividend which we still have on hand. 
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dinarily want the book-of-the-month 

















that an enormous edition can be — = — = 


printed The saving on this quantity- BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York A-429 
production enables the Club to buy the Presse enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive a 
’ b r ‘ free copy of A TREASURY OF AMERICAN PRINTS, that I am also to receive, 
right to print other fine library vol- without expense, your monthly magazine which reports about current books, and 


that for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to 
receive the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, I agree 
to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to shi 
the current book-of-the-month with your free book YES [] NO 


umes. These are then manufactured: 
and distributed free among the Club's 
members—one for every two books-of- 














the-month you buy. For every $1 you are. 7 t. A ees 
spend for a book-of-the-month you Miss ry i epee anes 
actually receive about 75¢ back in the AA BIOB sree 

form of free books, figured at retail 


Business Connection, if any 


value. You pay no yearly sum to belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club. You 
pay nothing, except for the books you 





Official Position or Occupation 


If you do not wish A Treasury of American Prints as your free enrollment 
book, check box below for title you prefer. (No others available at this time.) 
buy. Your only obligation is to buy four (1) JOSEPH IN EGYPT [J TELLERS OF TALES [ INSIDE EUROPE 


books-of-the-month a year from the CO BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS [] ANDREW JACKSON 
Cl b | Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Lid. 
uD. = . . 
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Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS weet 


VOLUME XLIX NUMBER 9 


Fannie W. Dunn, Professor of Education, Teachers 
SEPTEM B E R 1940 College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. ®@ 
Herten HeEFrrernan, Chief, State Division of Ele- 
mentary Education and Rural Schools, Sacramento, 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 





How te Use the Handwork in This Issue siete Fae California. ©@ Heven Hay Hey, Chief, Bureau 
~ saa | Corner wonnnsnsintrl ete . 6 of Curriculum Development, State Education Depart- 
e New Books ie a : ment, Albany, N.Y... @ Eprru A. LatHrop, Asso- 
N.E.A. Holds Convention in Milwaukee aes Helen Mildred Owen - prey Pees dre School Libraries, U.S. Office of 
The United States Flag... : - mea ey at Education, Washington, D.C. @ Grace E. Storm, 
Our Environment Contest—Second-Prize Winner rete Betty Elise Davis 14 De f Ed : Universi £ Chi 
Seatwork for “A Playhouse Unit” $ ___.Libby K. Isaacs 16 partment o Education, University 0 a 
A Playhouse Unit wei _Libby K. Isaacs 17 Chicago, Illinois. © CARLETON WASHBURNE, Su- 
Stories to Read or Tell perintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 
A Morning Walk. ee eee ae Blossom Bennett 18 
Tinklebeil ’ . : Sue Hoagland 18 
September Stories to Remember ie Ethel E. Hickok 19 
Getting Rested for School—An Article __........Doris M. Wright 20 
The Teacher's Desk Should Be Attractive—An Article Maude Linstrom 20 
A Unit on the Apple Industry Olive F. Gooden 21 
Do It This Way! Easy Lessons in Good Manners at the Table Selma E. Herr 22 
Electing a President—A Unit C.J. Maginley : 
Our September Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board = 
Why Not Check Your Score Today?—An Article William P. Uhler, Jr. 35 
Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 
A Vocabulary Study mioSictsmlabiioags oor Winnie Sparks 26 
United States Geography wei Elizabeth’Sturges 26 24 
An American History Review , is ....Martha Russell 27 ia 
United States Farm Products ae - Milton C. Eastman 27 
“The Boyhood of Raleigh”—Sir John Millais... =» Eugenia Eckford 28 
Miniature Reproductions—“The Boyhood of Raleigh”— Sir John Millais 29 
If | Were a Beginning Teacher—An Article Roxie Andrews Firth 30 Dear’ READER: , m sian 
Tue Instructor extends a welcome to both our old and our new 
Handwork— Things to Draw, Paint, and Make readers. We hope that you will find in the magazine and its services - 
= Safety nen a W illard A rg = all the help and inspiration that you need during the coming year, i pls 
TOWING SSNS SOW - essie You will be interested in our second contest based on your use of 
Peg: gy? a. bl yer (4 a = your environment. Information is on page 14, together with the tooth 
Reade pos . Nagy > : pre a WH ae 36 article which won second prize in last year’s contest. Other articks | te 8" 
We Ate dias Beemne—A Boner Willad W. Gearhart 37 which you will find helpful are “Getting Rested for School,” by } teeth: 
Simple Stencil Designs from Seeds and Seed Pods Mabel Betsy Hill 38 Doris M. Wright, page 20; “The Teacher’s Desk Should Be Attra. | forso 
Making a Work Corner 1A J. Edward Bond 40 tive,” by Maude Linstrom, also on page 20; “Why Not Check Your f and a 


Score Today?” by William P. Uhler, Jr., page 25; and “If I Were: 


Program Material for All Grades Beginning Teacher,” by Roxie Andrews Firth, page 30. The report 








Be a Hero-—A Song. _......L. B. Sanders and Lois G. Sanders 41 of the meeting of the National Education Association in Milwauke 
For Senpeaeber- Recitations 42 is on page 10. Our ten-page Illustrated: Unit of Work features milk. 
ze = ye = _ -A Play med Miriam Parker Betts 7 On page 70 will be found the list of prize winners in our trayd 

- ce of ° — ay oot ice rT ‘ i 4 
Starting Out for School—A Rhythm-Band Score J. Lilian Vandevere 45 ae f “a “peme- ae = oo — KC sakes Hee 
! - : in This Issue,” page 4; “The Children’s Corner,” page 6; “The New 
The Light of Liberty—A Play Lou Richardson 46 ” ts . . * 
Books,” page 7; and “Our Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board, 
Illustrated Unit of Work page 24, appearing as usual. “Your Counselor Service,” which begins 

Milk—The Perfect Food—Marion Paine Stevens on page 61, offers you an answer to all your teaching problemsin 

introduction _Plate I (47) music, art, language, science, reading, visual education, arithmetic, 

Overview and Suggested Procedures for Teaching This Unit === Plate II (48) and social studies. Use it freely. The contents of the magazine ar 

Getting Milk to the Consumer __ Plate III (49) classified in the columns below. 

The Story of a ‘Bottle of Milk _Plate IV (50) 

Visiting a Dairy Farm _Plate V (51) 

The World’s Milk Supply “Plate VI (52) PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 

Animals Which Give Man Milk f Plate VII (53) 
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w do your Fupils 
rate in this 
Dental Question Bee’? 


Ask your pupils to answer ‘True’ or ‘False’ to the statement with each 
picture. See what marks they get. It’s an interesting way to help teach them 


important facts about modern dental hygiene. 











(Above) The four front teeth are calied milk 
(Right) These children are learning (LOM 14 vm : teeth. True or False? 


how to keep their smiles bright. ; , ; “7 @ rast. The four front teeth are the incisor teeth, so- 
True or False? th. hel UEFA “J called because they cut the foods we eat. Their ap- 
true. The teacher is showing them the way < ® eurwundben make or mar our smile. That's why 
to massage their gums. The index finger ‘ brushing our teeth after every meal is a good habit. 
is placed outside the jaw to represent the 
woth brush and rotated from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. Every time the 
teeth are cleaned, gums should be massaged, 
for sound teeth depend upon healthy gums 
and a bright, sparkling smile upon both. 


(Left) Soft foods are better for. teeth 
and gums than hard foods. True or 
False? 


FALSE. Hard foods are better because they re- 
quire lots of chewing, give gums the exercise (Above) Tartar protects the teeth against decay. True 

they need. Because we eat soft foods so often, 

. . . or False? 

we should provide our gums with extra stim- 
> - _ ulation by massaging them with Ipana. FALSE. Tartar is a yellowish coating that sometimes forms on 
24) a RRS, the teeth. It makes teeth look dull. Regular visits to the dentist 
19. : and cleaning teeth with Ipana will help keep teeth free of it. 


TEsts: 


53, 34 Co - é Send for FREE Chart 


57, 58, 

An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 
and other classroom helps will be sent to you without charge if you 
write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Department, 626A 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, giving the name of your school and 
of your superintendent or principal. 


etic: 26, 
anguage: 


29, Li- wt J 
é t 
28, 4}, » - = “3 ae f ‘ 


: 13, 19, 


<< (Above) Parents as well as children should massage their 


31, 44, gums regularly. True or False? 


TRUE. In fact, many parents have learned about gum massage and its < 
5-39. 44, value from their children. Thus, in thousands of schools, the class- 
STUDIES: room drill in gum massage is often a direct benefit to the dental 
, 23, 26, health of the whole family. 
59, 60, 


on: 1 Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 


, 60, 66. 
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0° WORKBOOKS fas 


READING--ARITHMETIC--ENGLISH | gpg nog 
OW TO USE ~ One) eo 


These classroom-tested workbooks contain an abundance fone bs pl te: pooss. 
of motivated drill and practice in each important subject. THE HANDWORK Have You Our Catalog? 88 interesting pages 
My Activity Books with over 3,000 teaching aids, well classified. 


IN THIS ISSUE Valuable and helpful. “Mailed without obii 




















In 
@ Insure mastery of fundamentals. Beckley-Cardy, 1634 indiana Ave., Chicago al 
a Individualize progress. JESSIE TODD 
@ Are self-motivating. | Supervisor of Art, ° : . 
g Univesaly Elamestay Behoo Enjoy Teaching Music 
@ Can be used independently ea with these new records 
. For all purposes, DANCES, As- 
or with any text. Shanty “PRogn HAMS AND MUSIC AP- 
cr "RECIATION ¢ 
=! Poss; AT THE beginning of the RECORD IMPORTS. ~ new, - 
ae . "OLY DOR-SER - of 
My ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ENGLISH 1O¢ g' “2? soot yer iti sing coe | EISSN th ts 
aktien Meal S we include in this magazine chests i fog a 
= ‘ ° s or r 
quantiry a >| three pages having simple lettering. PARBE eutalogue™ containing” bundreds a 
BOOK itt—-(Gr. 2). Filled with interesting devices for young children, novel ways to = The letters and numbers may be cut meee yo records safely around the corner 
teach the use of capital letters, simple punctuation and writing of stories. ° fr m c | d Th ide ] tt or arow: e world | 
ruts BOOK nee (Gr 3) 4 language book with fascinating ay to teach gavttaliantion. & ae ae aaa le we il ec a Write Education Department 
simple abbreviations, and punctuation eaches how to keep a diary, write stories, and plays. on pages an are especia 00: 
BOOK iV¥—-(Gr. 4). Twenty-cight contracts to correct bad usage, build vocabulary, stim- pag Pe y 8 Gramophone Shop, su. 
ulate ere ative writing, teach capitalization and punctuation. Contains diagnostic tests and — for Ccut-paper posters. The teacher 18 East 48th St., 
a score chart . . ° 
: pees v (Ge. &) Fifty = Seren types of wo work, including friendly letters, os ee eee in poster mak- 
invitations, use of dictionary, selection of correct words, etc 2 “ } pd > 
BOOK Vi-——(Gr. 6) Teaches the pupil to recognize parts of speech, write fluently, use [™ ing resin rar difficult = - - Com education for teaching 55th mgs 
words correctly, and build a vocabulary 5 | them to make large letters. Children, in elementary grades, “Roger 
; 7 erc leme t . . ten ai n - 
a la a *), zm .. U, elementary grammar, individual work on theme writing, e and even adults untrained in poster oe demonstration scho ot = 
BOOK Vill——(Gr. 8 Analy of simple sent . the use of adj . ard ; . observation center. Special summer classes 
See SP (2), Se cl far, Een Se we  ethetien, coretn, ne — prefer — letters ~~ Beautiful resident hall. Located Chica! 
Teachers’ Keys are Available for Books III through VIII at 10¢ Each , icate for a poster. The aim of a | 7 sug venient anion ht dees S| 
poster is to make something that can (4 yrs), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
My ACTIVITY BOOKS IN READING LO? ©) bt sickly 2 5 distinc, 4 | National Collage of Eancation | i 
poster hard to read will be unread and | coma DEAN BAKER, Pres. 014-L EVANSTON, Ri Bau! 
eae Grades 1 to 4 will not fulfill its mission. The ° —— 
QuaNTi F 
High aa eS | 


cut-paper medium is the most valua- 
ble one, therefore, in poster making. at Home 


It is valuable also for a second rea- Some errs 
son. The paper is a flat color. It is Saree ies took 
. 4-623, Drexol 


not shaded as crayon and paint often 


are, and it will not change color as The 1941 Supplement to 


paint often does when it dries. 
These posters illustrate further FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 


three other principles very impor- | | ;, wow READY for DISTRIBUTION 
tant in art work. (1) Making one Sits ted | SAMUEL FRENCH 


eunsenceeed BOOK i—(Gr. 1). Contains 54 activity projects that build better readers. Material is 
carefully graded. 


..BOOK It (Gr. 2). Provides 27 story units, each consisting of a silent reading lesson, a 
test on comprehension, and an activity project to build vocabulary. 
eoprects ..BOOK tit—-(Gr. 3). Has 24 story units, plus tests, word puzzles, pictures to color, and 
other novel devices. 


BOOK iV¥—(Gr. 4) Furnishes 25 silent reading lessons based on factual material. Pro- 
vides tests, problems, maps and other vocabulary building devices. 


My ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 10¢ 


QUANTITY 


eodenvuatt BOOK NO. 1—Develops the meani of numbers in sequence and at random. Arithmetic 
vocabulary. Basic combinations according to difficulty. 

...BOOK NO. 2—Teaches subtraction and addition, hard combinations, measuring. telling 
time, Roman numerals, and number recognition to 1,000. Begins multiplication and has 
remedial tests. 

BOOK NO. 3—Teaches simple denominate numbers, column addition, multiplication, short 














sw 


thing in the picture large—on page for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
37 the bell; on page 31 the trafhic saan tntay oe we Sh, Kae Ane 














* BATHERCRAFT « WOODSURNING « 


division, beginning factors, and arithmetic reasoning. Diagnostic tests light. (2) Every poster, picture, t 
..BOOK NO. 4—Reviews addition and subtraction. Continues drill on difficult combinations . : I 
of a and division. Short and long division proocases. Use of money. Spiral and design needs to have an interest- © @A 


reviews, remedial tests, score cards. 

BOOK NO. 5-—Spiral reviews in the four fundamentals. Four fundamentals applied to 
fractions. Reduction of fractions. Cancellation. Addition and subtraction of decimal frac- 
tions. Remedial tests and score cards. 

BOOK NO. 6——Review of four fundamentals in five or more digits. Use of common _frac- 
tions and decimal fractions. Reduction of common fractions to decimals. Percentage. Tests. 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Each Book at 10¢ Each 


ing dark and light pattern. (3) 
There should be only a few words on 
each poster. 

The posters could be made with a 
wide brush. The brush technique is 
quicker than paper cutting, but is 
more difficult. 

The letters and numbers on page 
34 can be cut, or they can be made 
with lettering pen, brush, or paste 
stick. 


PRICE: All the above books are 10c each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 
t 1%c each book for oannen. Smaller quantities 15c each, postpaid. 
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ai 5¢ WORKBOOKS in U. S. HISTORY—— 
Grades 5-8 — Usable With Any Text 


For use in Bifth and Sixth Grade classes where a study of the old-world foundations Sores CHILDREN have been draw- 














aM 


The most ular and lowest 





of American history is made rs 
U. 8. HISTORY, BOOK NO. 1 ing by themselves during the 
pay my Ra Grate, enpers the period from 1492 to 1850. Also a chapter summer months. They are cager to 

receive some help from the teacher. 
Line drawings (Continued on page 5) 


U. &. HISTORY, BOOK NO. 2 
As a rule, used in the KBighth Grade, covers the period from 1850 to the present. A 
feature of this book is a general review of U. 8. History based on questions in state 
examinations in a dozen states over a four year period 
PRICE 150 each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 1 ‘2c per book for postage) ; smaller 
$ quantities 20c each, postpaid. Teacher's Keys, 10c for each book, if desired. 














Fill Out Your Order On This Page! Tear Out and Mail to: 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. mg |; sousryrveusume co 


‘rent § . S-40 LLETT 
Gent) Pi ad Neg = i] : oo ramen ly sy money-back icone that Please send me your FO WORK- 
yentiemen "lease ser me © DOOKS indicates above, subjec o your nom Dey 
all charges will be cancelled or my money refunded if for ANY REASON they fail to please. I BOOK CATALOG of Teaching Helps. 
enclose $ . in payment, including postage. [) Please charge my account. (Accounts not | 
opened for less than $1.00.) 












. Enclose Se to cover 
ae Peat Sample con ot pamage a packing.) 
NAME... .... ADDRESS. | Address... SSS eee eee a ee AS 


EE ee eee oe , ee | City. State. } aeieis. Joa 
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has many points of superiority. 
‘quality, second to none, 
jelear pictures. 
| permits of the use of unusually large books 
bee periodicals. 


be glad to arrange a demonstration. 
write Dept. J36 for detailed information. 





Note the large book being used without mutilation 


They look, they SEE 
they LEARN with this 


Spencer Delineascope 
In effect a huge magnifying glass which 


‘dramatically enlarges teaching material to 


t proportions, the Spencer Combina- 


jon Delineascope works wonders in the 


classroom. 


Indifference is transformed into eager in- 
st—an interest which is further height- 


ened by the fact that students may partici- 
»pate by operating this simple projector. 


And it is an efficient, economical way to 


‘teach, too, since one set of material—wheth- 

‘er glass or film slides, actual specimens, or 
/ opaque illustrations from books, magazines 
‘or prints—serves the entire class. 


The Spencer Model VA, shown above, 
Its optical 
assures bright 


Its open back construction 


It has a most efficient cool- 
system. 
e Spencer dealer in your vicinity will 


Or 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES es COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC SPECTROMETERS 
BQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 





TP GAYBOARD © CORKCRAFT * BEADCRAFT 


| * POTTERY CLAY © BASKETRY * GAYWOOD > 


Get your FREE 

Copy of this New 

40-page Catalog 
of 





Pin this advertisement to your letterhead or 
write your name and address in the margin. 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT 
DIV. OF BURGESS BATTERY CO. 
DEPT. $, 117 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


* ONIAYVIGOOM « Livadiviaw 





SPECIAL OFFER 


TO TEACHERS 









A copy of ‘“Sociability 
Songs’’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10c! 

This popular book includes 
224 big favorites for 
group singing, specially 
selected for school, club, 
church and home. 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 20c per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). 


—_—_m—e es 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

Bivd., Chica mM 

ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

me a copy of Sociability ——- 








State......... 
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How to Use the 


Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


like those on these pages have been 
made in steps based on observations 
of the way many little children draw. 
They usually begin with the head 
and then choose the main lines, omit- 
ting details which seem unimportant 
to them. 

The more objects, animals, and 
people children can draw, the better 
they express themselves in pictures. 
They can tell stories by means of a 
graphic vocabulary. The teacher who 
wants to help children acquire a 
graphic vocabulary in drawing should 
pick out typical forms to teach them. 
For example, the little chicken, the 
goose, the swan, and the duck have 
certain elements in common. 

The compositions on these pages il- 
lustrate two points with which the 
children need help. First, composi- 
tions should have something large in 
them, as we mentioned in connection 
with pages 31 and 37. The ducks, 
hens, geese, and swan are all drawn 
large in the compositions so that they 
dominate the pictures. Second, com- 
positions should have some dark areas 
and light areas, also discussed in con- 
nection with pages 31 and 37. 

These pages may inspire some chil- 
dren to make clay tiles, about eight 
inches square, with pictures on them. 


Pege THE child who has a graphic 
vocabulary in drawing can have 
fun making animals of shells like 
those shown on this page because he 
sees in his mind elephants, ostriches, 
and so on, and can imagine shell 
shapes that resemble shapes of ani- 
mals, Then he proceeds to put to- 
gether small and large shells to make 
animals, If he can make shell ani- 
mals, he can go a step further and 
make an artistic animal of clay. 


F3g° THIS page will be a suggestion 
for the many hobby clubs. 
Children can be very original in the 
arrangement of little buttons and 
other units. Older children who like 
to draw different kinds of dresses may 
discover various uses for these orna- 
ments. 
Favs, SOME children will come 
back to school in September 
much interested in nature because of 
observations in the summer months 
on the farm, in their gardens, in the 
woods, and on the seashore. They 
will like the designs on these pages. 
On page 38 you read the sentence, 
“Older children may wish to use the 
designs for stencils.” Children in 
grades five, six, seven, and eight are 
eager to do all sorts of different 
things. Schools which do not have 
stencil paper can easily use ordinary 
wrapping paper for the stencils. 


Page THE tools and simple equip- 

ment mentioned on this page 
will give the child the material to 
express himself in wood. In the pro- 
gressive schools the child is given 
many opportunities to express him- 
self, but the responsibility lies with 
the teacher and the superintendent 
to provide the equipment and the 
place to work. 





cast. 


Yes, Miss Altman—thousands of other teachers are finding out the same 
thing—for the circulation of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has more 
than doubled in the past year. 


THE ONLY MONTHLY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


containing such abundance of creative project material, activities and 
ideas for integrated classwork in all elementary grades! One of the best 
liked, most useful and stimulating magazines published for teacher and pupil. 


Planned and prepared to give all your pupils an equa] opportunity. Every 
issue is brimful of practical project material, information and ideas— 
activities that will give each 
child a chance to participate. 
This material, profusely illus- 
trated, is presented in a way 
that immediately captures the 
interest of every pupil, makes 
all regular studies fun—easy 
to remember. 


FILLED WITH NEW AND 
INTERESTING IDEAS 

The magazine that makes your 
work easier and your pupils 
happier. Intensely practical 
and simple to apply. Un- 
equalled in the amount of 
workable material in each is- 
sue. Gives action and drama 
to school work. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITORIAL 
CONTENT THIS FALL 


10 THRILLING ISSUES 
PACKED WITH MATERIAL 
YOU NEED AND CAN USE 
DAILY. 


EXCLUSIVE with Junior Arts 
and Activities! Project mate- 
rial in each issue supplied at 
nominal cost. Printed on one 
side only, enabling teacher to 
give individual work sheets to 
each child. Saves time and 
trouble of duplicating. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Don’t Miss a Single Issue 


vr PENNSYLVANIA 
hats: SHOES 








Order today! 
fully, page by page. 






rc 


0 1 year, at $2.00 


the September issue. 


When the big September issue arrives, examine it cdre- 
If you are not entirely satisfied you may cancel 
your subscription by notifying us within 10 days. YOU BE THE JUDGE. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities for 
0 83 years, at $4.00 (you save $2.00) 


If I am not satisfied I may cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt of 
| Otherwise I will remit on or before October 5. 





JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES,”’ 


. says Miss Yvonne Altman, 
Oshkosh, Wis., school teacher. 


“An outstanding educational magazine that 
contains articles, new ideas and illustrations 
that I find especially helpful and usable . 
with editorials that stimulate as well as fore- 
Contains work for all grades.” 





“The variety of practical 
estions and teaching 
make it ing mpossibk 
without “Junior 
Arts & Activities’ — in 
panging my work.” Olive 
Jury, Art Superr 
Shamokin, Ponnayivania, 





Grade Teacher, 
ville, Georgia. 


Wrights- 


world 

each month: contains eas 
n 

meer tesy mi. teacher. 


ol in ‘Hteratare, vecos 
raphy, and 
ciation.” Now Ye York a TRity ity 
teacher. 

” 


“In my nine years of teach- 
. ee, I have 

had a zine as 
helpful the best in. the 
field, for elementary teach- 
ers.” Arcata, California, 
teacher. 




















NURSERY RHYMES 


Here 
holding material for reading, art 
and music. i 
ful féur-color 
nursery rhymes, full page size; 10 
outline 
“white 
color. copying with 


10 fascinat sy original stories 
based on he beloved nursery 
rhymes; and the 10 original nur- 


sery thymes, 
bers for playing on piano or xylo- 
phong. 


18 








“USE OVER” 


are 40 pages of attention- 


Book contains beauti- 
illustrations of 10 


same on 
alates, for 


drawings of 
blackboard”’ 
wax crayons; 


set to music In num- 


of music 
tuneful 


No knowledge 
required to play these 


melodies. When students have 

tinished coloring their slates, 

color’ may be wiped off with a 

cloth and slates used over and 

over again. This unusual book 

captures and holds the undivided = 
inte crest of pupils of all ages 

e “ in loose-leaf form—-several Wip 

children may work at same time 

May be had with flexible cover, dn € CLEAN 
Cerela bound, if preferred. Same o USE Over 
rice. Literature on request. (Not 

yuplivating Ink.) *rice complete book of 40 pages 
loose-leaf or bound (specify choice) only $1.00 


Vostage added on charge accounts. 





tumes available for eac h set. 
No. 


FOLK DOLL Cutouts 


40 costume copies reproduced in 
natural colors in convenient flexible 
fiber bound book. These beautifully 
printed duplicates of imported peas 
ant-craft dolls give new life and 








stimulate interest in sewing, home 
economics, Fr graphy and history 
classes. Collections Fay 


bound - 
sets of 20 dolls Set No < 
printed on heavy cloth suitable for 
sewing and stufting to form colorful 
folk lore figures. Set No. 2 

printed on heavy laminated 
with cellophane to form a waterproof 












paper, 


surface, which may also be sewed, 
“stuffed and cut out Rooks of 20, 
S-inch folk dolls (front and back 
views of each), price $1.00 per 


book. Handbook of Folk Doll Cos- 


price 50c extra (Spec 


ify set No. 1 or 











HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


NEW THe JUST OUT!E 


. = 
The Kindergarten Curriculum 
A bound volume containing an unusual new treat- 
ise for kindergarten teachers. Demonstration les- 
sons, suggested projects, innumerable helpful hints 
and interesting ideas. Contains comprehensive 
bibliography invaluable to successful kindergarten 
teaching. (Not Duplicating Ink.) Price $1.50 


One Hundred Works of Art 
and Sculpture... 


A beautifully bound volume (lower grade reading 
level——-snitable for use in upper grades) contain 
ing photographs of 100 famous paintings and 


sculptures. Charles A. Kent, noted lecturer and 
radio art commentator, has prepared an inte rest ing 
art appreciation article to accompany each picture, 
telling something of origin of picture and back- 
ground of artist. Much of his information was ob- 
tained during his personal travels to art galleries 
and museums where these treasures are displayed 
(Net Duplicating Ink.) Price $1.00 





Latest 1940 Releases! 


* Asterisk Indicates Latest 1940 Release 
The modern, economical way to rapid class ad- 
vancement. Used and recommended by teachers 
everywhere. Material is authentic and up-to<late. 
Prepared by outstanding teachers and supervisors 

tested and proven practical in actual classroom 
usage. Every unit contains valuable information, 
test pages, and much seatwork activity such as 
entting, matching, coloring, ete. Printed in dou- 
ble-strength duplicating in each book will supply 
enough material for 50 to. 100 pupils. All sub- 
jects covered. Partial List Below: 
*MUSIC—uaable from Ist to 8th grade $1.00 


READING—-Grades waedhainnanetid 1-2-3- 
(specify) ... ales 
ae peel Grades 1 2- 3-4 (apec 
ify) cons e 
LANG UAGE. 
2 _, gran eens 
ACTIVITY UNITS—*Life on Farm; 
Nursery Rhymes; Japan; China; Hol- 
land; Indians; Sweden, Norway & 
Denmark ; England, Bettina «& 
Wales; yo Bees and Ants; 
Phonics a ««--e$1,00 each 
Many other unite in nature study, science, his- 
tory, geography available. Catalog on request 
Satisfaction maranteed or money refunded 
ORDER NOW—-we prepay postage when cash ac- 
companies orders. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


$1.25 each 


$1.25 each 


‘DRILLS—Grades ‘3 vy 5- 
$1.25 each 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment, Contributions must 
be sent by the teacher with a letter 
from her giving the name and address 
of the school and the name and grade 
of the child. Use a separate sheet for 
each contribution, which should bear 
the child’s name, grade, the name and 
address of the school, and the teach- 
er’s name. Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





FLaGs 


Some flags are different colors. 
They are pretty, too, 
But the one that we love best 
Is red and white and blue. 

Mary Jane Linskt, 3rd Grade 
Bryant School, Duluth, Minn. 
Outve Mae Busyowp, Teacher 


Rockinc-CHairR DREAMS 


In my rocking chair 

I dreamed I was a millionaire 

With gowns and jewels and nice fur 
coats 

And yachts and many other boats. 

And oh! I had a lot of cars 

And took a rocket ship to Mars. 

Then I awoke 

To find that it was all a joke— 

Oh, always in my rocking chair 

I dream that I’m a millionaire! 
Creciite Tracy, 4th Grade 

Hop Brook School, Naugatuck, Conn. 

EstHER Datton, Teacher 


AUTUMN 


Isn’t it pretty 

In autumn 

When the corn 

Is turning brown? 


I think I would 


Like to wear a crown . 


Of purple grapes 
All hanging down. 


5th Grade 
Gilbe?t, 


Epona Mae Dykes, 
Gilbert Consolidated School, 
lowa 
Heren L. Havuicuek, Teacher 


PEACE 


P is for peace which we have today 
And are glad to live in the U.S.A. 
is for our emblem so mighty and 

true— 
Our flag, the red, white and biie. 

A is for America which from a 

colony grew 
To be the home of many, not just 
a few. 

C is for our country grand and fair 
Where we help, give, and share. 
is for everlasting peace so grand 
Enjoyed by all in this free land. 

Janet Boorn, 6th Grade 
Madison Monroe School, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Moire Rewer, Teacher 














THE 
HEALTH 
SCALE 


_ your pupils 

the correct facts ! 
Are they above 
or below the 
average ? 
Tells you at a 
glance how tall 
you are, as well 
as how tall and 
how heavy you 
should be, at any 
age from 2 to 50 years and over. 

In use in medical offices and hospitals 
throughout the United States. 

Made of durable material and will last 
many seasons. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE HEALTH SCALE COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Na 
Do You Teach Art? : 
Let Me Help You! 


I will send you 
1. Patterns with instruction sheets 
from September to June. 
2. Grades one through six. 


3. Different for 
grade. 


material each 


SRLS FOTO Te 


4. Order all one grade, or assort- 
ed grades. 


. Patterns actual size. 
6. All new material. 


Write TODAY for FREE 


Information to 


THE CLARK ART SERVICE 
Elsa L. Clark 


163] 


Wheaton, Illinois 





NEW and 
DIFFERENT/ 









sibilities. For all grades. Fas- 
cinate your classes with this 
new Stencilex Process | 
Send 10c for and 
idea Unit No. 5-1. It tells 
you how to do Stencilex. 


USE 
CRAYONEX or SKETCHO 











A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies and 
outlines, article and book reviews; convention and 
club talks, secular and religious. Minimum charges 
$1.00. Write for specific rates for your work. 


VERA GREGORY 


4 Oe O) Ce) Ny 


EVERYPUPIL 
WORK BOOKS 


LANGUAGE TRAILS &@ 
Fundamentals of English in uni. 
| que correct speech approach. 


HEALTH AND PLAY &@ 
Health through health habits ang 
play with a purpose. 


ARITHMETICS & 
A thorough understanding and 
genuine appreciation of numbers, 


SAFETY & 
A satety program that teaches the 
child how to act safely. 
Check Subiects of 


10118) 4 1. ele) -)-le), Bee) 


PUBLISHERS 
ole) ME 1-15) mel, ile 


Write Name, Address, Position in Margin Above 


Interest 











The 
STRATHMORE PLAN 


Motivated Material for 
Testing, Teaching, and Practicing 
the Basic Skills in 


Arithmetic and English 


Abundant material so constructed 
that pupils find their own errors, note 
improvement, and are stimulated by 
success. No duplicating necessary, 


Write for further information and Price List. 
The Strathmore Company 
Educational Division 
AURORA ILLINOIS 











LET’S UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Ph.D. 


$2.50 


An easy understanding of psychology 
and clues to human behavior present- 
ed in a style that is vivid and easy to 
take. A book for teachers, parents, 
club leaders and counselors. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














KNO WwooD . Do You know Wood 
—Trees -Leaves? 

The Wood Study Kit $ kno Woop Tell-All 
Collection of 24 species of American commercially 
used woods in handy kit. Contains KnoWooD 
Booklet with 24 plates of leaves and seeds, describes 
trees, geographical distribution and uses. Scien- 
tifically correct data, authentic. Useful in Nature 
Study, Biology, Manual Training. $1.00 per set de- 
livered. Address B. F. SPRINGER CO., 404 E. 
Wi Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, T: 














MAP OFFER 


Outline and colored desk 
maps of every size and 
description for teaching 
aid in Geography, History, 
and all the Social Sciences. 


A S0c packet 

One map of each kind C 

Postage paid, only... 
WRITE TODAY—USE COUPON 

DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 

5235 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your | oc Packet of Desk 
Maps. I enclose 1 


1 9-40 


Name____. 





Address 





City State 

















“AD 


C HIN 





N —This new Beckley-Cardy 
OW aid for teaching. writing 
Earlier and easier grasp of the script for- 
mations is definitely achieved thru use of 
these handy cards. Large, durable—with 
white script on black background—these 
cards are —— and easily seen across 
the room. The 14 cards, each 8% in: x 17 
in. include all ne capitals and small- 
er letters in approved letter formations. 
50¢ per set, postpaid. 

Have You Our Catalog? 388 interesting pages 
with over 3,000 teaching aids, well classified. Valu- 
able and helpful. Mailed without obligation. 
Beckley-Cardy, 1634 Indiana Ave.,Chicago 
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THE NEW BOOKS 








¥ : THEY SAMLED AND SaiteD, by Frances 
: Margaret Fox. Illustrated by Woodi 
Ishmael. 224 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E.P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 
A more glamorous collection of 
‘Boy, Grizziy, anv Wotr, by Peter Gray historical figures could scarcely be 
| Wolf. Illustrated by Helen Hughes found than those collected in this 
Wilson. 130 pp. Cloth. $2.00. The book—Marco Polo, Sir Francis Drake, 
| Caxton Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, Idabo. Captain Cook, and others. Every 
Children of the middle grades will chapter is a fascinating tale of ad- 
welcome this collection of Indian Venture that should thrill older pupils. 
tales told to an eager Indian boy by 
shaman, or wise man. The boy : : 
‘learns about the animals and how to ro te Tee 
Stalk with them from the grizzly and THe Days We Cevesrate, compiled | 
_ the wolf, “How the Apaches Dis- and edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. 
~ covered Animals” and similar stories Four Volumes. Approximately 400 pp. 
make up the book which has many #h. Cloth. $2.50 each. Dodd, Mead @ 
illustrations and is in large type. Company. New York. 
Celebrations for Christmas and 
BrincINc Up Rarries, by Gertrude Other High Days includes St. Valen- 
Robinson. Illustrated by Glenna Latimer. tine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and 
52 pp. Cloth. $1.50. E. P. Dutton Easter. Celebrations for Festivals has 
8 Co., Inc. New York. material for New Year’s Day, All 
Raffles is an adorable black cocker Fools’ Day, May Day, Arbor Day, 
spaniel puppy who intrudes on the Harvest Festival, and Thanksgiving. 
happy contentment of Rastus, a Celebrations for Patriotic Days pro- 
ng Newfoundland. With the aid of de- vides plans for Washington’s and 
lightful illustrations in black and Lincoln’s birthdays, Memorial Day, 


For THE READING TABLE 























q white the story of how Rastus, “heavy Flag Day, Independence Day, and 

as a calf, big as a pony, black as a Armistice Day. Celebrations for 
ted stove,” educated Raffles in dog eti- Special Occasions has suggestions for 
ote . . ae > : , - 
by quette is appealingly related. Various Mother’s Day, Music Week, and so on. GES | 
ry. other members of the farm family For each occasion, plays, poems, and mf (Ss », PA 

° ; ° . ° “4 ' 

ist. contribute to Raffles’ education. stories are given. (Catinued on page 8) rents | 





September 1940 
“As your NEW school year opens, 
may | wish you « most happy and 
successful year 7’ Eugene A. Perry. 
Originator of the Perry Pictures, 


For many years we have 
supplied schools with 
THE PERRY PICTURES 


Millions of them have been 
used in schools and homes 
They are better today than 





ever before. Many of the 5% a SS) 
x 8 size ure in the beautifal ha »* 
en hm: al in Sepia ‘7 ee: TATE 
and on slightly rough pa per. and 
Very artistic, yet they cont only SHELTON — 
Feeding Her Birds. Millet End of Day. Adan Baby Stuart. Van Dyck of more ASE Lg ~ as ee 
sy MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. ‘Three separate lines of these. sired. Size 5% x 8, Post- E E sovides for each daily work period 
nt- You may select from all three. Some, ONE CENT EACH and some TWO paid. 250 cahdosta, PUZZL — P terial th a = ils 
te CENTS EACH for 60 Cents’ worth or more. Size, approximately 3% x 4. ONE CENT EACH for 60 an abundance of fascinating materi at keeps pup 
FREE CATALOGUE of some of these Miniature COLORED, and an or more. Size 3 x 34 y happy and busy. Every page, interestingly illustrated, is a 
i 7 ta y >j ct Ss . , "0 Ss N 
om ee | a ae a oo - definite step in learning. . . PUZZLE PAGES develops inde ndence 


Ts. 
CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations in the The Perry Pictures Company, 
Catalogue and listing 2250 subjects, for fifteen cents in coin or stamps. Box 13, Malden, Massachucetts 
> Prepared for Professional Contacts 


( VOOUr === 


Design, French Cutting, Pattern-Making, Line, Color, Fabric Analysis, Merchan- 
dising Styling, Buying, Modeling, Style Reporting and Fashion Advertising,Fashion 
Executive Training, Shopping Service, Millinery, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
Decoration. COURSES OFFERED BY THE RAY SCHOOLS: Commercial, Por- 
trait and Fashion Photography, Window and Store Display, Advertising,Copy, ‘Lay- 
out, Commercial Art one Illustration, ——. — Color, —— Design. 
Personal ina, Indi Excepti ronment 
WILLIAM F. RA Pres., RUTH WADE RAY.D Dir. 116 s. Michigan Bh Bivd., Dept. IN9, 


in reading, through the use ‘of work analysis, phonics, and other clues. 
A clear conception of the meaning of numbers is developed through 


SCHOCL- CHICAGO pictures and — i 
Gomees (nan hol the ladral Yet 












The Individyal Correc- 
tive Exercises will en- 
able your pupils to mas- 
ter the fundamentals of 
grammar at the most 
critical period in their 
language development. 


The Individual Correc- 
tive Plan reveals to both 
teacher and pupil! the 
need for individual in- 
struction and provides 
an abundance of re- 
view and remedial 
material for solving 
these problems. 








UNIQUE TEACHER-PLANS FOR YOU 


NEW IDEAS --- ADDED FEATURES 


TEACHER-PLANS—The Creative and Functional Art Plans 

save time and work for busy teachers. New Ideas. Col- 
orful blackboard borders, window pictures, illustrations for 
each month, cards, baskets, construction material, health 
posters, safety posters, character building and nature study. 
Thousands of teachers have subscribed for this service and 
find it saves them hours of work, makes teaching pleasant, 
- more efficient and interesting. Send your subscription for 
- Ann Marie’s TEACHER-PLANS to us right away and you 
y will receive a new TEACHER PLAN for each school month. 
Sibecribe for TEACHER- PLANS 


tebe ct ome, PACKETS ONE FOR EACH MONTH = || BETTRU AU Ue EME SCM OLE Uh RMI Ta 


| each month from September through April for only especially for you to save time and help you in your WICHITA, KAN SAS 
$2.98. Teachers are using all of the poster pic- work. Send your order today. Use coupon below. 

aa ether. meterial with units of sctlety i 2 cs ce ee eee Gee ee oe oe ee eae ATLAN T — COLUMBUS PORTLAND NEW YORK 
Which they present in their different grades. Farm — : - _y-y y 5 

mnits will be stressed during the early series. In ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 501, 
fach issue will be material for a large poster, black | 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

board borders, stressing health and safety, season " Please send me TEACHER-PLANS I 

















; ANS. am en- sas 
Window pictures prepared for such holidays as closing The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. ee = PY — 
Halloween, ‘Thanksgiving, (Christmas, New Year's C1 $2.98 Tor full year’s service of cight james, or Wichita, Kansas 
istoric: ster; f September Jol d - . . . , . . . 
i.¢ now. Neterieel poster; fer Heptomber Qeeciai | O $1.00 for September and October packets a me without obligation, more informa School sh IE Levrcde oe PDS. = 
this year is the seat work. Send your subscription tion about 
Tight away and your package for September will be | Bi ccncncactinnpensnsantensbansednmnencntan mahdindinteiniianl “ | | PUZZLE PAGES 
mailed immediately. Don’t delay!! . . . . School | INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE PLAN I cctnngipcrseapinciatcniantingnininsmatptite - ED 
“will commence soon . . . be prepared to teach effi ey Se -- ih 
tiently and keep the children interested. Remember I teach the grade and will have______ 
SS ee fo A STS Seo State — 
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G@AL-HI 


>. Americas New 
Mass Play -Game 
THE PLAY 
PROBLEM IN EVERY 


ELEMENTARY S¢ 


eSOLV! 


Selere 





Az Originally 
Developed by... 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG" ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
ucation and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
wrence, Kansas 


: 


i & 


igs 


Goal-Hi — the new game all America 
is talking about... Retains all of the 
good — but is less strenuous — than 
regular basketball . . . Ideal for boys 
and girls of elementary school age ... 
Goal-Hi is played throughout the year, 
indoors and out-of-doors by entire 
classes or playground groups. Official 
Goal-Hi standard economically priced. 





USE THIS COUPON 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3870 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send complete 

Goal-Hi information. 


rr 










AN UNUSUAL APPROACH TO 


TEACHING BEGINNERS 


LET’S ‘LEARN TO READ 


A new primary workbook providing pre-reading 
activities for use during the first semester, has been 
designed to assist the child in developing the skills 
ond habits necessary to successful reading. The ma- 
terial centers around the home, pets, toys, and fa- 
miliar child experiences. Intriguing and purposeful 
Illustrations. 60 pages. Page size 14x 8 inches. 
Send 20c for an examination copy. 


Other STECK INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


for Primary Grades 


Write for examination copies at 20c each 


@ Science 2 and 3 @ language 1, 2, and 3 
@ Music 2 and 3 @ Arithmetic 1, 2, and 3 
@ Reading 1 and 2 @ Health 2 and 3 


The Steck Elementary SCIENCE Series 


for Grades 2 to 7 inclusive 













Profusely illustrated, each text-workbook in the 
series provides text material, exercises, activities, 
ond tests for a complete and integrated science 
course for the given grade. A complete Teachers’ 
Manval is available for each text-workbook, and a 
Handbook for teachers accompanies the entire se- 
ries. Write for examination copies at these prices: 


Bis. 2&3 —20cea. 
Bks. 4,5,6, &7—28c ea. 


The Steck MUSIC Series 


for Primary Grades through High Schoo! 












Teachers’ Manuals, 28c¢ ea. 
Teachers’ Handb'k, 50c ea. 












Combining text material with Interesting activities, 
exercises, and actual photographs, this series has 
been prepared to create within the pupil a lasting 
appreciation of music through a study of its struc- 
ture, Write for examination copies at these prices: 
Books 2 and 3—20c ea. Jr. High Book—28c ea. 
Books 4 and 5—24c ea. Sr. High Book—3éc ea. 


There are Steck Instructional Aids 

available for practically all sub- 
jects. Write for new, complete 72- 
page illustrated catalog. 


THE STECK CO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 











WHAT ARE THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR CLASSROOM READING? 


10,000 children give the answer in READING 
WITH CHILDREN by Anne T. Eaton, 
Librarian of The Lincoln School. Descriptions 
of over 1000 books—for every grade. Subject 
bibliographies, complete index. $2.50. Send 
for your copy of the book or a free, illus- 
trated catalogue of Viking Junior Books. 


The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N.Y. 














—- 


PUPPETS 


..- Your Class Will Enjoy Them 


A puppet club or project for the whole 
class will increase interest in Readi: 
History, G phy, and improve sicil 
in Art anid Manual Training. 

For complete instructions, practical 
proven by experience and recommended 
in hundreds of schools, send only 50c 
for the Hamburg Puppet Guild Manual. 
Book of 7 plays for only 7 characters, 
“Dancing Dolis,”’ is 75e. Outline plan 


for puppet 
project is FREE ; also catalog of materials. Subjects 
covered in Manual are : making, stringing, costuming, 


operating puppets, staging plays. Write today 


“WAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. 1-80, Hamburg, N.Y. 





<RECIAL HANDICRAFT KIT | 


yablue *1€2 Yours for Only #1 





Link Belt Kit List price $.35 
Makes the Beautiful Miss Ann Belt 
12 Artboard Mats—Asstd. Sizes ; .38 


Make plaques, hot pads, mats, etc. 
4 Artwood projects— Bracelet, Round Jewel 40 
Box, Napkin Ring and 6 Buttons. 
Artwood may be painted, carved, burnt. 
3 Sq. ft. Cork and 1 of Modeling Copper 56 
Make book covers, mats, belts, metal 
figures, pins and plaques. Total Value 
Interesting designs and instructions included. Complete” 
kit for $1.00 plus 20¢ shipping expense. Send for com- 
plete catalog. 


PATERIK HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


$1.69 








Mgnesl,60 cents 
Enclosea is £ . Please send ““Plays’’—76 cents 

(} Project Outline— FREE 
eR icccacivacesccsccccahccsnnsseosusonsnaqnedtiniis-ahiiimadaulaaentls 
Address 





227 W. Lake St., Chicago 











GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR 


“The Teacher's Companion”’ 


Why! 

e 100 Bright Copies 

e Satisfaction Guaranteed 

e@ Changeable Film 

COMPLETE OUTFIT: 1 Duplicator, 2 Films, 
er puemeaientn FULT othe 
ANTEED. COMPLETE. , 75 


We have supplies for all gelatin duplicators 


THE GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 





GEL-STEN 
) ACTIVITY UNITS 


Printed in Hectograph Ink 
Reading—Language—Arithmetic— 
Social Studies 
Maps 


Have you our new catalog? 
Write for free copy today. 


Dept. I, Brookfield, Illinois 














THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 7) 





A Mopern Puysicat EpucaTion Pro- 
GRAM, by Vaughn S. Blanchard and 
Laurentine B. Collins. 350 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company. 
New York. 

This excellent book dealing with 
physical education will serve as a 
practical course of study for teach- 
ers. Much of the material has been 
used in the Detroit Public Schools. 

Included in the list of chapters 
are: An Approach to Curriculum 
Building, Gymnasium Program, Play- 
ground Program, and Health Program. 


PEDESTRIAN Protection. Safety and 
Traffic Engineering Department of the 


A.A.A. 90 pp. Paper. $.50. Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


This graphically illustrated booklet 
furnishes reliable facts about pedes- 
trian accidents and fatalities, de- 
scriptions of the efforts being made 
to protect pedestrians, and a check 
list of activities to be used in a pe- 
destrian-protection program. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


“THe Democracy READERS,” Primer 
and Readers One through Six, edited by 
Prudence Cutright gnd W. W. Charters. 
Cloth. ScHoot Frienps. 80 pp. $.72. 
Let’s Take Turns. 118 pp. $.72. EN- 
yoyinc Our Lanp. 181 pp. $.84. Your 
LAND AND MINE. 246 pp. $.92. 
Towarp FrEeEDOM. 278 pp. $.96. Pio- 
NEERING IN Democracy. 336 pp. $1.00. 
THe Way or Democracy. 400 pp. 
$1.20. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 

These well-illustrated textbooks in 
reading teach lessons in democracy. 
In the first five books the stories 
are about children experiencing dif- 
ferent aspects of democratic living. 
The last two are organized into units, 
which correlate with other school sub- 
jects. A teachers’ manual is included. 


“Easy GrowTH IN REaDING,” by 
Gertrude Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, 
Mabel J. Henderson, and Alice Meighen. 


Our Picture Boox. 32 pp. Boards. 
$5.60. Our Story Boox. 40 pp. 
Boards. $6.00. (An easel accompanies 


these two reading-readiness books.) Mac 
AND Murr. 48 pp. $.28. THE Twins, 
Tom and Don and Goinc To SCHOOL. 
32 pp. each. $.24 each. (Three paper- 
covered preprimers.) At Pray and 
Fun IN Story (two primers). 124 pp. 
each. Cloth. $.64 each. I KNow a SE- 
crRET. 154 pp. Cloth. $.80. Goon 
Srories. 124 pp. Cloth. $.72. (Two 
first readers.) ALONG THE Way. 186 
pp. Cloth. $.88.° THe Story Roan. 
140 pp. Cloth. $.80. (Two second 
readers.) Faraway Ports. 248 pp. 
Cloth.. $.92. ENCHANTING SrorIEs. 
192 -pp. Cloth. $.88. (Two ‘third 
readers.) The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. Philadel phia. 

Each story is childlike and enter- 
taining... There are bright-colored 
illusttations. In the preprimers there 


‘are small prints of the large pictures 


in the “readiness” books. The prim- 
ers, first, second, and third readers 
are on two levels of reading difficul- 
ty. The accessory materials include 
workbooks, and manuals in _loose- 
leaf binders. (Continued on page 9) 











JUST OFF THE PRESS % 


Four big 18 by 22 inch maps to buildup. Colorful, 
nating and highly instructive. 1. Countries, their ¢: 
important transportation centers. 2. Physical f 

3. Chief industries by countries. 4. Important crops, Easy 
to cut and paste. Set No. 721, 60c postpaid. 


ALSO U.S. POSTER MAPS ; 
A parallel set of four big maps with all the above informs. 
tion by states in the U. 8. Set No. 720, 60c postpaid, 
Have You Our Catalog? 88 interesting pages wit, 
over 3,000 teaching items, well classified. Valuable ang 
helpful. Mailed without obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 





y DEMOUN) 
«WE cTANTLY 
Be KEPT 
cah LEAN 





Write today for complete information on wash- 
able, demountable Draper Sight-Saving Shades, 
LUTHER ©. DRAPER bee Ry 

Dept. 1-9 eland 























Teaching Helps 
Send for 
FOLLETT WORKBOOK CATALOG 


New low prices on workbooks for 
every subject. 





Album of Our Presidents 
sent free on orders $1 or more 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 S.Wabash - Chicago 


HEKTOGRAPH MAPS 


ACCURATE, RECENT. 8 1-2 x 11 inches. 











U.S. POLITICAL NORTH CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 

U.S. STATES WEST INDIES 

U.S. PRODUCTS WESTERN STATES MEXICO AND 
& INDUSTRIES NORTH AMERICA CENTRAL AMERICA 





NORTHEASTERN SOUTH 
STATES EUROPE WORLD (outline) 
SOUTHEAS AFRICA WORLD (raintall) 


ASIA =—s- Sc each. Any dozen, 50c, 
Educational Publishers, Dept. 1-9, Columbus, Wisconsin 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H. 8S. Graduates 85% average. 
Latin—Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write 
for bulletin of full particulars and requirements. 

DIRE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
2449 W. Washington » Dept. N. 1. Chicago, iilinels 


PLAYS and PROGRAM HELPS 


Ask for FREE 
“The Old District School” — humorous play — 6c; 
Xmas Carol Coll,, 10c; Xmas gram Helps, 25. 


All for 90c postpaid. 
GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 341 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil 


Your 
First 
Copy 


FREE 


Start the school 
with WEE WISDOM class- 
room helps. By sending 
your subscription now = 
will receive the Septem 
issue free. 


How WEE WISDOM Will Help You 
Character-building stories that solve behavior prob 


lems, interesting things to do and to make; art pro) 
word puzzles, stamp page, songs, and Writers’ Guild. 











ear 











WEE WISDOM Is Only $1 a Year 

Remember, your subscription starts with the October 
issue and you receive the September number free. That 
means you get 13 issues of this first-quality magazine 
for only $1. But don’t delay—order now. You may 
send the $1 now or wait until October 1. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please enter subscription for Wee Wisdom begit- 
ning with the October . I understand that Iam 
to receive the September number free. 

I am enclosing $1. 
5 Bill me for #1. I will pay October 1, 1940. 
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ve KTOGRAPH SEATWORK Ge 
TING! PRACTICAL! ECONOMICAL! 
fame macros! woomcn'| THE NEW BOOKS «© |Iow You Can Get 


\ For Grades | and Ii. 24 sheets in each set. 
Seatwork Social Studies Grade I 


/ 
byl) See, ESE) ime ome) «(CL FULL years supply of 


Primary Art No, 1 Primary Art No. 2 





For Grades II! and IV “THE INTERMEDIATE READERS OF THE 
Nature Science, 18 sheets Sandtable Projects, 18 sheets 


* 
indians & Pioneers, 18sheets Language, 24 sheets Unrr-Activiry Reapinc ProcraM,” by . $ 
Trasaportation & Communi- Arithmetic, 24 sheets Nila Banton Smith and Stephen F. r eac ing @as for Oo] ly 


_ PRICE: 45c cach. 3 or more, 38c each. Bayne. Distant Doorways, Book IV. 


480 oe ; 
. EERLESS HEKTOGRAPH sod ~ RONTIERS OLD AND NEW 


. D, 

4 PRINTING SURFACES Book Vi art y wee: re ee 

Made of hard wood, finished in attractive ae : pp. oth, $l. enen. 
dark oak. Closes into compact form and Silver Burdett Company. New York. 

h faste: i handle. New t hinge ° 

acektemeinmetintie dines dbaiieen These three books are so fascinat- 


to lie flat when in | ing that young readers will put them 


use. Best quality 
gelatine insures | down reluctantly, The many beau- 




















Subscribe to the 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


10 big 9” x 12” issues fully illustrated—one for each 
school month —a grand total of over 360 pages of art 
teaching lessons, projects, ideas and inspiration — now 







































interme number of sear | tiful full-color pictures share honors being used successfully by teachers in their classes. 
copies. anu 
ges with with the stories, poems, and articles, New Teaching Ideas—you get them first in your 
: 4 Surface Model, $5.50. 2 Surf: Model, $3.00, ° : . 
ee. ~ lo which are organized around special ae pate agen mag ine en mag ty 
" EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS . ° , . ce ork, poster paneis, mura etc ou use ma- 
~hicago Dept. 1-9, Columbus, Wisconsin topics. Distant Doorways takes the terials you have—cray ons, pencils, pens, chalk, ink, 
— reader to unfamiliar lands and intro- colors, paper. 
NEW and DIFFERENT duces him to strange people and New Issue each month on a different schoo! subject; 
HOLIDAY PLAYS things. On the Long Road relives the Septeiiiber is Holidays Number; October, Nature, etc. 
nn ag By glamorous past of old-world civiliza- New Inspiration—y ou teach better day after day with 
Secmcen Come ee tions. Frontiers Old and New gives the “lift” that comes to you from other teachers through 
ic ons our ly cata- 
logue. Send posteard today glimpses of early America, Mexico, SCHOOL ARTS. You associate with the leaders, You 
for your free copy. d the Philippi are a member of the liveliest group of teachers in the 
The Dramatic Publishing Co. and the Philippines. we country. You just naturally teach better when you 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago i & work with people like these. 
Is Your Face Rep? by Ruth Millett and y ~ Special Section for Grade Work gives you the best 
School Magazines | Margaret B. Stephenson. Illustrated by , ‘. grade art work that can be found. From 12 to 16 pages 
with ot epesiel ont Same Ruth Andress Stone. Unpaged. Paper. - ES in each i issue solely devoted to work which teachers like 
schools ‘ond canshene. Sent 2.33. McKnight a] McKnight. Bloom- * cae | to use in the grades, 
cates canted coumeaage' | *glen, Minek. ™ Get the Holidays Number as Your First Copy 
sell ali magazines. Liberal com- ° ° : 7 ~ Use Coupon—Pay Later 
a oe Either Jill or her twin Jack is dis- 
a Sup Acy Lara FTE W) obeying some law of good behavior MAIL THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 


on each of the posterlike pages of No Money Now—Pay Later 
















































































sates color ayg in re a SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 209 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 
New Multiprinter $9.98 manners boo Je ew words a se Please enter at once my subscription to the SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
“i Film Duplicator manuscript writing are used to clarify J Enclosed find $3.00 (0 Send bill—I will pay Oct. 15, 1940 
LOG Saves hours of copying time. Postpa the central idea. In each case, the hit 
Duplie: 100 copies anythi oO a ©. gg _,______g_____,_ gf  SNEEEENW ----+nennnescaccoonseoosesonesoocssonsscossesonssennssoosssonesesanssosesonessonsesaseseosessnsesenesssoes 
for Ny Duplicates 109 ieee, anne” a he “4 young reader 1S invited to color red ENT Say eee ee a a I Ae | SO a ae ae a 
Complete outfit includes new Multi- the face of the twin whom he believes . 
— with changeable gelatin film = 
7 »x13 inches) film protector, 4 col- to be in error. 7 
ents aed pencils, carbon ame master copy paper, and sponge. 
nal Postpaid for $2.98. 50¢ deposit on C.O.D.’s. © 
a Makiprinter Co., Dept. 151, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. TEETH, HEALTH AND APPEARANCE, de- 
' , 8 
i ry + veloped by Lon W. Morrey, D.DS. 4 4 
og BOOK o° ARTCRAE = pp. Cloth. $1.50. American Dental 
mane 4 cy Association. Chicago. 
| 7 ‘Ideas for Class Work P31) tui 1014” x 14” book, printed in SPECIAL 
How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified - me. 1 . a — 
fens Sen taeee iene, cone ast Goans large type, is profusely illustrated 
i eralt, ete. Write for catalog I-9 today. with photographs and colored draw- Oo r F E a 
THAYER & CHANDLER . = , 1 ; 
> AND T1910 W. Van Buren St., en ings of teeth and their relation to 
A *| appearance and health. Designed , 
relate Send F 9-P Bookl chiefly for dentists’ reception rooms Vou can have hene-autt 
) SOc, end For 32-Page Booklet) ‘ +f be luabl vr : . beautiful posters free with 
= «Care of the Teeth» | ** ™' S ve Ao eS a special six-month subscrip- 
Shows how to make “Care ot | SChool or classroom library because of tion to HYGEIA for only $1.00. 
spital Teeth’’ « fascinating pupil-pas- ° . ] hi h - z . > 
our duty. _ Oe far copy. With it we its simple, graphic approacn. Think of it! Six issues of 
an Wels Realty materia listings irookiete, HYGEIA and eight health post- 
Mores, traded, reading and coor. | TULA, A LitrLe Pusesto Girt, by ers. The copies of HYGEIA 
ing seat work. . 
gO, tilinois American Dental Association Jeannette Smith. 96 pp. Cloth. $.88. alone would cost you $1.50 at 
a Dept.89, 21 Cass rior . ¥ -Knich Bl . d 
LPS nicago, | McKnight 6 McKnight. oomington, the newsstand. 
Illinois. 
y — Ge; 


gabe: HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK Authentic photographs on nearly HOW HYGEIA AIDS 
jcago, lL New Social Studies Units every page lend reality to this enter- YOU IN YOUR WORK THESE 


Communication & Transportation taining account of Pueblo Indian life. 








Ne SIO, Clothing & Food — < ; (uu x 14inch) 
WRITE FOR CATALOG Tula and her family illustrate typical HYGEIA supplies’ you with 
. CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. home activities, the work, play, cloth- new, authentic information about 


No. 2nd St. St. Louis, Mo, 





ing, and schooling of the Pueblos. health. Articles by leading au- 


thorities give you a wealth of 


material for outside reading, osters 
health projects, special reports, 
to Mark Papers! 
With this Jumbo-Size Zaner-Bloser 








oral and written topics, practical teaching ideas, health Attractively printed in 
stories, text correlation. two colors on heavy pa- 


per, the posters pictured 
Don’t miss this valuable offer. Simply fill out the sub- above vividly portray im- 









FOR Z; é : scription coupon below, enclose $1.00, and mail today portant health messages 
' GENTS . we CG - ——— adaptable to any age. 
ria ZO HIS MARKING PENCIL EN? PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


, October Here’s the biggest 30 cents worth of com- 
ee. That fort any teacher ever bought. Your money 
magazine back without question if you don’t find that state- 
You may Ment absolutely true. Instead of dreading to mark 
Pupils’ papers, you'll find this comfortable Finger- 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Send me those Eight Free Health Posters and enter my name at once 
for the next six issues of HYGEIA. I am enclosing $1.00, 








>Re” Fitting Marking Pencil puts an end to tiring and 
lo. finger cramping. The big mellow lead leaves a ZANER - BLOSER CO., Dept. |, Columbus, Ohio. Name 
m begin- broad clear mark without pressure. Comes in red Enclosed find 30 cents for which please send the following ane peer — - - ——— ane 
sat Tam finish with ot choice of Mak of god lead. Send caly postpaid. (U.S. Silver or Stamps 
ic a, Set (one by F— 5 Bea- one red lead). Ri xe a & « Jemplate e Sa of i=, Pues. Fitting § feels, Fence Addre 
biggest comfort ever Ld al e — — —_—— —__—___ ——————— 
|, 1940. , your money wil! be Talented seomote. Ba emey Ss_ 
N 
ZANER-BLOSER CO., coumous, City ee <*'! i 















Address__—_ State__ 
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224 PAGES 
OF HELPS 
_76 OF MUSIC 


Contains comprehensive 
suggestions and helps 
on the following topics 


HOw TO TEACH 


MUSIC 


TO CHILOSEN 





The Singing Voice of the Child 














A MOST Rote Singing 
PRACTICAL BOOK Sight Singing 
Part Singing 
Rhythm 
oa Oo W Song Dramatization 
The Rhythm Band 


The Harmonica Band 
Music Appreciation 
Creative Music 
School Music ‘and the Community 
Rural School Music 
Daily Lesson Plans 
Fundamentals of Music 


TO TEACH MUSIC 
TO CHILDREN . . 


By CLELLA LESTER PERKINS 


TEACHING PLANS and SUGGESTIONS 


An invaluable book of teaching plans and suggestions for classroom 
teachers in any of the elementary or junior high school grades and par- 
ticularly for the teacher who may not be especially trained to teach 
music but who must meet the requirements of the course of study. 


The book was prepared by one who knows, from experience in the class- 
room and as a teacher of music in teacher training classes, what other 
teachers need to know to teach music successfully. 


The book is replete with suggestions, ideas and hints that will be of great 
assistance in helping children to understand and appreciate good music. 


In addition there are nearly 100 songs especially suited for carrying out 
the suggestions,in the book. These are complete with music. How To 
Teach Music to Children is a manual which can be used effectively by 
itself or with any series of songbooks. 





Price $1.50 a copy, postpaid. Send for your copy NOW. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY “°° *.wazse"*"" 

















THE FOUNTAIN PEN with the 
“Write” Point 


for every handwriting system 





Esterbrook Re-New-Point Fountain 
Pens contribute the final advantage 
needed to make fountain pens prac- 
tical for school use. 


UNIFORM POINTS FOR CLASSWORK 


With a choice of 18 Re-New-Points, your class 
groups may standardize on a point best adapted to 
your system of handwriting. If mishap should 
overtake an Esterbrook, the Re-New-Point can be 
duplicated for only 25c and the student can screw it 
in the holder himself. There is no repair delay. 

COMPLETE Re-New-Point for Ester- 25¢ 


00 ana 
FOUNTAIN PENS $4 = brook Fountain Pen 
(black or colors) 


bstertrvuk 


10 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 





N.E.A: Holds Convention in Milwaukee 


HELEN MILDRED OWEN 
Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


TEACHERS throughout the United 
States assembled in Milwaukee on 
June 30 for the seventy-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, presided over by its 
president, Miss Amy H. Hinrichs, 
principal, Audubon School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. In her opening 
address, Miss Hinrichs surveyed the 
history of the organization and then 
pointed the way its members should 
go in order to reach the goal ahead. 

Such subjects as Visual Aids in 
Education, Use of Human and Nat- 
ural Resources, Classroom Use of 
War News and War Problems, Edu- 
cation in Human Relations, Meeting 
the Special Needs of the Individual 
Child, Pan-American Relations in Ed- 
ucation, Education for Gifted Chil- 
dren, Vocational Education, Modern 
Procedures in the Teaching of Read- 
ing, Safety Education, the Political 
Scene, and the World Scene were the 
topics of some of the major meetings. 

Twenty-seven general sessions and 
fifty-eight meetings of the twenty- 
five departments of the Association 
were held, and added to this were 
thirty-four meetings of sixteen allied 
organizations. Panel discussions at 
some meetings enabled a larger num- 
ber of educators to participate than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

Visiting the commercial exhibits 
held during the convention is an im- 
portant part of the experience of ev- 
eryone in attendance. With all kinds 
of modern materials, publications, and 
equipment on display, teachers have 
a greater opportunity to examine and 
compare these educational tools than 
would be possible elsewhere. 

Special breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners were an important part of 
the schedule. The Life Membership 
dinner, dedicated to the twentieth 
anniversary of American Education 
Week, was outstanding. Guests of 
honor were Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, 
Philander P. Claxton, J. W. Crabtree, 
and Carroll G. Pearse, long recog- 
nized for the great contributions 
they have made to the Association. 
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Donald DuShane, Superintendent 
of Schools, Columbus, Indiana, is 
president of the N.E.A. for 1940-41, 


The following resolutions were 
passed by the Representative Assem- 
bly at its third and last business ses- 
sion, July fourth. 

The present emergency. ‘The Na- 
tional Education Association suggests 
the following fundamental consider. 
ations. 

1. Educational systems should con- 
tinue to promote the idea of peace 
among men. At the same time the 
Association strongly advocates such 
preparedness as will make the United 
States fully able to defend itself. 

2. Since education is essential to 
the maintenance of democracy, the 
Association insists that the defense 
needs of the country can and must be 
met without injuring youth by inter- 
rupting normal and necessary educa- 
tional services. 

3. Subversive propaganda which 
seeks to undermine our democratic 
ideals is strongly condemned. Schools 
should continue to turn the search- 
light of truth on alien ideologies so 
that Americans may know wherein 
democracy is superior. 

4. The Association advocates the 
full protection of the liberties guar- 
anteed to all citizens by the Bill of 
Rights, at the same time recognizing 
the principle (Continued on page 11) 


“ee 


Teachers spent much time visiting the exhibits. Here THE INSTRUCTOR 
and other F. A. Owen Publishing Company materials are being examined. 
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Here is a New Method of Art Instruction for every grade of 
school and of greatest value to every teacher: 


CREATIVE ART 
FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Eight books — for Grades | to Vill. By Louise D. Tessin 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in the Cre- 
ative Art book for that grade the most helpful group of projects 
and lessons you have ever used. 


Every phase of art work is covered. Every lesson offers the 
pupil method and inspiration for self-expression in seasonal prob- 
lems and general projects—in crayon, paint and cut paper— 


—supplemented by reproductions of famous Masterpieces 
in true facsimile colors with picture study outline— 


—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the 
work for each problem. 


Examination will convince you that the Creative Art book for your grade 
is the most efficient helpmate in art teaching available. Order a copy today 
—with Teacher’s Manual—and bring new zest to this year’s art work. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade)... 50c postpaid 





LANDING OF COLUMBUS CUT-OUTS 


8362 Eight plates of designs representing the peo- 
ple and incidents associated with the landing of 
Columbus. Here are the ships, the Indians, the 
Knights in Armor, the standard bearer of the Casti- 
lian flag, the cocoanut and banana trees, etc., all 
well drawn, and making a most impressive picture 
when cut out and colored. Complete directions for 
coloring accompany the set. 





Price, each, postpaid $0.60 








HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long — twelve inches high — 
beautiful — brilliant — fascinating 


8367“Big Poster” de- 
signs on sheets 12 x 36”, 
with numbered outlines 
to be filled in with cut 
papers, making brilliant and 
colorful posters for use individu- 
ally or as a frieze 12 ft. long. The 
portfolio contains four outline 
posters of Halloween subjects 
with all necessary colored papers 
for completing the posters. 


$0.60 






Price, postpaid 








MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


For $________. enclosed send the following: 


Creative Art Book with Manual, 50c (State Grade) 
Landing of Columbus Cut-Outs, 60c 
Halloween Posters, 60c 


Name 





Address... 
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N.E.A. Holds 


Convention in Milwaukee 


(Continued from page 10) 


that liberties are preserved only by 
the acceptance of accompanying re- 
sponsibilities. 

5. All teachers are urged to re- 
double their efforts to develop in 
every youth an active, intelligent, 
and profound loyalty to American 
ideals. 

Inter-American * friendship. The 
Association urges the continuation 
and expansion of all programs of ac- 
tion which will promote successfully 
inter-American friendship. 

Recognition Day ceremonies, The 
growing practice of conducting ‘rec- 
Ognition ceremonies for new voters 
and newly naturalized citizens is 
commended by the Association. 

Education in use of leisure. It is 
recommended that every school sys- 
tem give more attention to training 
in purposeful leisure-time activities, 
especially those activities which can 
be carried over into adult life. 

Offensive literature. The Associa- 
tion condemns the display, sale, and 
circulation of indecent literature and 
urges campaigns for the removal of 
such literature from public news- 
stands, bookracks, and libraries. 

Employment of local teachers. De- 
ploring the pressure during times of 
national depressions to force school 
boards to use only local teachers, the 
Association points out that teachers 
should be.selected according to merit, 
not place of residence. 

Federal educational activities. It is 
urged that in the reorganization of 
Federal departments, all educational 
activities promoted and financed by 
the Federal government be adminis- 
tered through the United States Office 
of Education and the constituted 
public school authorities of the sev- 
eral states and territories. 

Institutes of Professional Relations. 
The Association continues its endorse- 
ment of Institutes of Professional 
Relations for the training of educa- 
tors in the professional relationships 
of teacher-student, teacher-public, 
and teacher-profession. 

Public relations. Those state teach- 
er associations and cities which have 
established public relations depart- 
ments are commended by the Asso- 
ciation, and it recommends that such 
departments be created by other cit- 
ies and teacher associations. 

Exhibits of professional publica- 
tions. To emphasize the solidarity of 
the state and national education asso- 
ciations, the Association recommends 
that a permanent exhibit of the pub- 
lications of both organizations be pro- 
vided for public observation in public 
libraries, libraries of teacher-training 
institutions, offices of local school 
districts, state departments of educa- 
tion, and headquarters of affiliated 
associations. 

Equal opportunity for women, The 
Association recommends that the 
Executive Committee arrange for the 
preparation of a survey of the legal 
status of women, with the view to 
outlining the future activities of the 
Association in the area of equal rights 
for men and women. 

The convention next year will 


doubtless be held in Boston. 


Be the .? 
BEST DRESSED 
WOMAN « your SE 

.. yet SAVE! 


bons can be the envy of every woman 
in your set—the one whose clothes 
are truly Fifth Avenue! You can do your 
Fall shopping conveniently, be the 
proud possessor of an ample, stylish 
wardrobe...and save dollars! 





CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM 
THE SMARTEST FALL FASHIONS 

« The glamorous pages of our 
“MAGAZINE OF FAsHION” for Fall bring 
new, exciting styles...our clever adapta- 
tions of the smartest Fifth Avenue fash- 
ions...right into your home, at a 
fraction of what you'd pay for the orig- 
inal models in the exclusive shops on 
the Avenue. Let us show you how you 
can dress with smart sophistication, yet 
well within your budget! 







FIFTH AVENUE’S “MAGAZINE OF FASHION” 

++ A GUIDE TO ECONOMY! 
= Select your complete Fall wardrobe 
from our “MAGAZINE OF FASHION” ! We 
offer an array of the smartest new 
frocks, coats, furs and ward- 
robe accessories, including the 
latest Betty WALES FASHIONS, 
in far greater variety than you 
could hope to find in any one 
shop! Not only will you save time and 
effort by “shopping” direct with us, but 
you'll economize, too! 





WE HAVE A CONVENIENT 
BUDGET PAYMENT PLAN 





Send Today For Our 
MAGAZINE of FASHION 
— it's FREE! 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 
71 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 85 New York, N. Y. 
Send me, FREE, your Fall‘ MAGAZINE OF FASHION” 
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For Effective Presentation 
of the Social Studies and 


Elementary Science . . . 











he New Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS ... EACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


— —- — —Use this Order F — ee . . ‘ 
' Res kee ae ~ HE new Instructor Series or [LLustratep Units pro- 
* As Quen Publishing a, Danevilip, ¥. ¥: | vides exactly the material that is most useful to the 
mipase eond me Instructor Illustrated Units. | teacher in presenting the Social Studies and Elementary 


Science—in a form that is convenient and inexpensive. 








| I. have circled the numbers of the subjects desired. | 
id pep gay eee ee ee ee ow eee ee 
|.12 12-13. 14 15 16 17 18 19 20) 25centseach tor | Each Unit comprises: 
21 22.23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30) tow or more; as ‘ 
[31 32°33 34° 35 96 37 38 39 40 | 0s than four (a) An 8-page pamphlet (12%4” x 934”) of text 
[41 42 43 44 45 46 47 30 cents each. l matter adapted for primary, middle, and upper 
app er aoy sb inet eapdeml aide grade levels (overview; procedures; factual data: 
: —" eumnieicaine ocaech, questions, exercises, activities; bibliography), 
/- =e secceeeee | with large pictuge on cover. 
| Mec eellltelti A AE EAEEES LIRTE TE SA OLE IEEE | (b) A picture portfolio (1254” x 994”) contain- 
P..0. ide State a ing four pages of choice illustrations ready to dis- 
Meout ee i ed play, cut out, or file (no reading matter on back). 
The Units are based on Illustrated Units which have ap- 
47 Subjects Now Ready peared in Tue INsTRUCTOR Magazine. Phe Social Studies 
Units were prepare@hy Marion Paine Stevens, Katherine 
(Others continually being added.) . : . “7 
Siesta b2) EC ae A Pi L. Julian, and other educators, and the Elementary Sci- 
anes {| 4 o ioneer Te ‘ . . 
‘Seitmale (3) World (11) Life (20) ence Units by Glenn O. Blough. Revised and improved. 
Astronomy (8) Family Life (30) Plant Life (39) they are now being published in separate form on heavy Fabrikoid-covered case furnished Free 
Birds (32) Farm Life (14) The Post , l-fini with every order for 40 or more Units. 
bao ; *namel- paper. 
Boats (12) Fishing (13) Office (27) enamel-finish pat 
a (25) ae ? =) > ee . At the left is a list of the forty-seven subjects which are now available in Tue INsTRUCTOR 
JMaracter olland i 2. Minerals (9) es , ii Na . had . 
Education (31) Indians (40) Safety Series oF ILLustRatep Units, together with a convenient order form. 
Christmas Insects (44) Education (24) 
Customs (34) Japan (45) Sea Creatures (28) PREPAID PRICES : 25 cents each for four or more; less than four, 30 cents 
Se .., ar vies = ) on each, With an order for 40 or more Units (all different, or as many as desired 
usic (. exico 70ou America (2 . . . . . . . 
City Life (15) Music (33) Switzerland (43) of particular subjects), an attractive Fabrikoid-covered case— illustrated above 
Clothing (26) National Thrift (21) will be furnished Free. Any number of Units may be ordered in combination 
> 2 > a . or ! r- - * . 
pen may A ae (47) ———- a with THe INsrructror at the 25-cent price, and payment may be made later if 
e : POs . . * *. . * 1 
Community Resources (16) Weather (19) more convenient. When ordering in éombination, use the order form on page 80. 
Life (46) Old World Wild Flowers (36) 
Desert Life. (41) Gifts (10) World Peace (29) ‘ , 
ee ee iat) Wand eae, =| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y; 
T J , T , . 7 
ORDER SUBJECTS BY NUMBBR. Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 
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WE ARE offering this year another En- 
vironment Contest, in the hope that you 
will organize your teaching around the 
use of your environment, and submit a re- 
port of your experiences to us. 


The better your children learn to know 
and understand their surroundings outside 
the classroom, the more vital and interest- 
ing will their school activities become. 
Furthermore, their ability to live happy, 
successful lives as citizens of their com- 
munity and of the nation is thereby in- 
creased. Such an accomplishment surely 
is worth the consideration of any teacher. 


For the three best articles describing 
the use you are making of your school’s 
environment, we will give cash prizes as 
follows: First Prize, $75.00; Second 
Prize, $50.00; and Third Prize, $25.00. 
For each of the five articles ranking next 
in merit, we will give a set of our Illus- 
trated Units of Work (50 units), including 
a Fabrikoid-covered case. Articles not 
winning 3ee, but available for use in 
THE 5 UCTOR, will be purchased 
at regular rates. 
returned. 


Judges in this contest will be the Editor 
of THE INSTRUCTOR, and our Edito- 
rial Advisory Board, listed below. 


No manuscripts will be 


Fannie W. Dunn 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Helen Heffernan 
Chief, State Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, Sacramento, "Galifornia 
Helen Hay Heyl 


Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y 


Edith A. Lathrop 


Associate S ialist in School Libraries. 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. é. 


Grace E. Storm 


Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Carleton Washburne 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


For further details, see page 77. 
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SECOND-PRIZE WINNER 


BETTY ELISE DAVIS 


Teacher, History and Civics, Venable School, 
harlottesville, Virginia 


B THE weekly current-events discussion of 
the 7A civics class’ was drawing to a suc- 
cessful close. The little girl in the back. seat 
of the fifth row raised her hand. Theré “was 
a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 
“Please,” said Mary Sue, “I don’t know my 
current events today, but I can tell you.a 
Believe-It-or-Not aboyt Charlottesville! I’m 


HISTORY becomes a living subject 
to children who realize that their own 
community has had a vital part in the 
life of the nation. The winner of the 
second prize in our Environment 
Contest, Miss Betty Elise Davis, 
tells us how her pupils in Charlottes- 
ville developed such a realization. 
Miss Davis’ own interest in the his- 
tory of Virginia was a factor in the 
success of the activity, for pupils are 
very sure to reflect a teacher’s enthu- 
siasm. This report of her work in 
Venable School will be, we feel, an 
inspiration to many teachers. 


going to send this one to Ripley. Did you know 
that Mr. Apple’s shop is on Vinegar Hill?” 

When the laughter subsided, hands were 
wildly waving. “Yes, George?” I asked a 
boy half out of his seat in his enthusiasm. 

“Here’s another for Ripley,” he chirped. 
“Our fire department is on Water Street. | 
betcha I know more about this town than Mary 
Sue does!” 

Before the class period was over, the chil- 
dren had shared in launching the introductory 
step of our study of our environment. 

My own plans had been previously made 
after a careful study of Enriching the Curric- 
ulum for Elementary Schools (Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Associ- 
ation), and reading the interesting articles in 
THe Instructor. My community offers such 
a wealth of environmental aids to the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of happy living, and is 
so rich in historic tradition, that I found it 
difficult to make a choice of interests. 


A study of colonial days in Charlottes- 
ville inspired the 6B exhibit seen here. 
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I planned to have four classes, two in civics 
and two in history, share in this unit. We final- 
ly agreed on one general topic: The History 
of Our Town. - My 6B history class centered 
on Charlottesville in the Colonial Period; my 
7B history and civics class chose (1) Char- 
lottesville in the- Wars (Civil War, Spanish- 
American War, and World War) and (2) The 
Government of Our Town. My 7A civics class 
(a very large group) was divided into com- 
mittees of two each. These committees chose the 
following topics of civic growth in our city: 
(1) Early History of Our Town, (2) Water 
Supply, (3) Local Guard Unit, (4) Fire De- 
partment, (5) Private Schools, (6) Public 
Schools, (7) Street Names, (8) Industries, (9) 
The University, (10) Health Department, 
(11) Newspapers, (12) Churches, (13) Roads 
and Railroads, (14) Libraries, (15) Parks and 
Monuments, (16) Local Trees and Flowers, 


(17) The Post Office, (18) Police Depart- 
ment, (19) Safety Laws, (20) Chamber of 
Commerce, (21) Street Lights, (22) Foreign- 
ers in Our Community. 

Enthusiasm ran high as each class worked 
out plans for trips, visits, research, and com- 
mittee meetings. Activities developed in the 
three groups in the following way. 

The 7B class, at the close of their study of 
the Civil War, wrote a letter to the local chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the Confederacy, ask- 
ing for any information as to actual Civil War 
fighting in and around the city. This infor- 
mation was transferred to a spot map of the 
county and city. A local Confederate cemetery 
was visited by a class committee, and the read- 
ing of names from tombstones aroused the chil- 
dren’s interest in the part their own ancestors 
played in this war. Each child then asked at 


home for this information. One little boy was 





just as surprised as he was pleased to find that 
he was a descendant of General Robert E. Lee. 
A large poster was made in blue and gray bear- 
ing the names of children in the class, and the 
names of their Civil War ancestors, with a gold 
star for each one. As the class studied the 


other wars, the same process was repeated, with 
even greater results. A committee called on 
the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and more interesting and valuable in- 
formation was obtained than could be used in 
the time allowed. 


(Continued on page 76) 





Making colonial silhouettes was an excel- 
lent way of correlating history and art. 





‘their home state in the days of Thomas Jefferson. 





Charlottesville’s part in United States wars 
was studied by the 7B history class 
(above). We made miniature colonial fur- 
niture and then an antique shop (below). 








Personal investigation of historical parks 
and monuments gave reality to our history. 


- 





We visited historic shrines such as 
Monticello (above); and dressed in 
costume for a colonial party (below). 








‘An interested group studied the architecture of 
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Seatwork for "A Playhouse Unit" 


Libby K. lsaacs 


Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, New Rochelle, New York 
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How many hammers? 


How many saws? 


ITTTTTITTI 


How many nails? 








Draw a ring around the 
things you would need to 
make a playhouse. 


would picture 
wood paint 
was pretty 

' hammer saw 
nails walk 
boxes school 
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Draw a line from the 
furniture to the room 
in which it belongs. 


bed 


stove 

piano 
refrigerator 
couch 

sink 
bathtub 
bookcase 
mattress 


kitchen 


living room 


bedroom 


bathroom 





ones 





Read and do these things. 


Draw the kind of house 
Abraham Lincoln lived in 
when he was a little boy. 

Draw a house in which 
many families live. 

Draw the kind of house 
the tree dwellers lived in. 

Draw the kind of house 


in which the nomads live. 
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George, after measuring for the 
door, is sawing the board, while 
two of the boys paint the house. 


I. Objectives. 

A. To enlarge social consciousness. 

B. To provide a lesson in social studies which 

will be a natural outgrowth of the children’s 

interests. 

C. To introduce number, industrial and fine 

arts, health education, and nature study. 
II. Procedure. 

In order to make the first-grade children feel 
at home in their new surroundings I gave them 
large construction blocks with which they had 
been familiar in the kindergarten. One day 
the boys made a house. The next day several 
children brought dolls and during free time 
both girls and boys played house. One day so 
many of the group crowded into it that the 
house of blocks collapsed. 

During our discussion period we planned to 
build a house of wood, nailed together so that 
it would stay up. We talked about materials 
and tools. We then listed these needs: wood, 
cloth, paint, paper, boxes, orange crates, ham- 
mers, saws, nails, and paintbrushes. 

The following committees were formed: car- 
penters, painters, sewers, and housekeepers. I 
provided sheets of oak tag and at the top of 
each I wrote the name of a committee. Each 
child wrote his own name on the chart of the 
committees of which he chose to be a member. 

Then the actual work of building the play- 
house began. With chalk, we outlined on the 
floor in one corner of our room, a space 8’ x 
12’.. On these chalk lines were laid strips of 
wood 1” x 2”, to which at intervals of three 
feet were nailed uprights 1” x 2”. At the top 
of these uprights and connecting them, were 
nailed strips 1” x 2”. This formed the frame- 
work of our building. 

Fiberboard 5’ x 8’ was used for the walls, 
outside and inside. The children plotted out 
where each of their four rooms was to be, and 
constructed the walls. Windows were cut out 
and the house was ready to be furnished. 

The furniture and furnishings for the living 
room included curtains, pictures, an uphol- 
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A Playhouse Unit 


OR PRIMARY GRADES 


LIBBY K. ISAACS 


Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, 
New Rochelle, New York 


stered couch, three upholstered chairs (made of 
orange crates), a table, a clock, a piano, and 
two bookcases. The bookcases were easily 
made by sawing through an orange crate 
lengthwise. The children made the books. 

We made a rug on a simple loom. To con- 
struct the loom we used a ruler to place our 
nails at half-inch intervals. 

The kitchen, when finished, was most real- 
istic with curtains, stove, refrigerator, sink and 
drainboard, and shelves. 

In connection with their dramatic play in 
the kitchen, my attention was attracted one 
day by quite a commotion. I found that the 
children were strenuously objecting to Carol’s 
presence. Upon questidning I was told, “Well, 
Carol is too careless. She isn’t playing nicely. 
She is splashing water all around and the whole 
kitchen is soaking wet—the floor and every- 
thing.” Needless to say there was not a drop 
of water, but the presence of a faucet made it 
all seem very real. 

Things we made for the bedroom included 
curtains, two beds, chair, table, mattresses, 
spreads, pillows, sheets, and pillowcases. The 
bedroom walls had a border of white rabbits. 

The bathroom was modern in appearance 
and included basin, bath, shower, and toilet. 
In the medicine chest, in addition to a first-aid 
kit, were articles used daily by any child. 

During the entire activity we were reading 
about how other people lived, and becoming 
conscious of their contribution to our present- 
day comforts. We painted pictures illustrat- 
ing the things we were learning, such as the 





Two girls are weaving a rug and a 
third is making a bed. The walls 
of the house are not yet complete. 


homes of the cave men, lake dwellers, tree 
dwellers, and nomads. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed were one-family houses, two-family 
houses, apartment houses, and houses various 
famous people might have lived in. 

As soon as the windows were cut out it was 
suggested that scenery be painted so that when 
you looked out of the window you could sée 
outdoors. ° With the coming of summer we 
made and put up awnings. We made window 
boxes in which we planted nasturtium seeds. 

The playhouse proved to be both a happy 
and a valuable experience. 

III. Outcomes. 

A. Reading. The activity was used as a 
basis for experience reading, and for the in- 
troduction of books. 
B. Arithmetic. Number was introduced as 
need arose, as for measuring, and the under- 
standing of terms. 
C. Writing. It motivated writing stories, 
letters, and signatures on charts. 
D. Language. The discussion formulated 
ideas in planning the house and the children 
conveyed these ideas to the rest of the group. 
E. Health. They learned many basic rules 
for health. 
F. Art. There was an increased understand- 
ing of the value of color, harmony, con- 
trast, balance, and beauty of proportion and 
design. 
G. Imagination. The activity stimulated 
imagination through dramatic play. 
H. Growth in knowledge. The children 
learned about the source of wood, paint, pa- 
per, and food; and lives of early settlers. 
I. Family life. The girls and boys began to 
think of the place of the family in the com- 
munity. 
J. Social consciousness. There was a growth 
of social consciousness through working to- 
gether, right use of authority,and fair judg- 
ment. The children developed a sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of people 
who appear different from ourselves. 















| _ Maier Read Ta J 


A Morning Walk 


Blossom Bennett | 


@ MARY closed her picture book and put it 
on the toy shelf. She picked up the woolly 
dog that had fallen on the floor and set him on 
the shelf beside Tom’s red ball. Mary sighed 
as she thought 6f Tom. She missed him when 
he. was away at kindergarten. Sometimes it 
was hard to know what to play all by herself. 

“The sunshine is warm today,” Mother said. 
“IT wonder whether Frances Ann would like to 
go for a walk.” - 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Mary. “I’m sure that she 
would.” 

Mary washed Frances Ann’s face and put 
a clean pink dress on her. Then she put her 
in the doll buggy and pushed it carefully down 
the steps. She walked slowly to the end of the 
walk. There she saw a furry, green caterpillar. 

“You are very small, Mr. Caterpillar,” she 
called to him. “You had better go straight 
home or you will be late for lunch.” 

Next Mary rolled the carriage over to the 
flower garden. Most of the blossoms were 
gone, but a few pink and yellow zinnias still 
nodded in the breeze. She picked the tiniest 
one and tucked. it in Frances Ann’s dress. 

Just around the corner of the house, they 
came upon a blue jay eating his lunch. He was 
so surprised that he dropped his apple core and 
flew away to the hedge. There he hopped from 
branch to branch and scolded noisily. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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“Do come back, Mr. Blue Jay,” Mary called. 

She went away a little distance and waited 
to see whether he would return. For several 
minutes the bird kept scolding and watching 
Mary closely. Finally, he decided she would 
not hurt him; so he hopped down and got his 
apple core. 

Mary waved good-by; then she turned and 
walked down the path close to the garden 
fence. Already a few red and brown leaves 
had fallen from the trees and the wind had 
blown them into little piles. They made a 
rustling sound as Mary walked over them. 

Just then a small yellow butterfly darted so 
close to Mary that it almost touched her cheek. 
She left Frances Ann in the doll carriage while 
she went to chase it. ° 

When she returned to the doll buggy, she 
found Frances Ann all slumped down with her 
eyes closed. She had grown tired of waiting. 

Just then someone called, “Mary, Mary!” 

She looked down the street, and there was 
Tom coming home from school already. She 
ran as fast as she could to meet him, and told 
him about her walk and asKed him about all 
he had done in kindergarten. 

“We sang,” explained Tom. “And I held 
the flag when we gave the salute.” 

Tom helped her lift the doll buggy up the 
steps and Mary pushed it into the house. 

After Mary and Tom had washed their 
hands, they sat down at a small table near the 
window and Mother served them their lunch. 

“We had such a lovely walk, Mother!” said 
Mary. “I'll go tomorrow and every day.” 

“Good,” said Tom. “I'll look for you when 


I come home from school at noon each day.” 





Tinklebell 


Sue Hoagland 


HB “WELL, look who’s here!” called out Judy. 
Tommy, Judy, and Jim were walking 
home from school along a country road. 
“That’s somebody’s pet,” said Jim, stopping 
to pet the cocker spaniel who was following 


Judy. “See the ribbon round his neck! It’s 
dusty though. He’s done some traveling, | 
guess.” 


“Look at the cute little bell tied on his rib- 
bon right under his neck! So that’s the noise 
I’ve been hearing. Let’s call him Tinklebell,” 
suggested Judy. 

“I never saw that dog around here before,” 
said Tommy. “I’m afraid he’s lost.” 

“Maybe some of those summer people just 
went off and left him!” suggested Jim, his face 
and voice very grim. “They do sometimes.” 

“Maybe we'd better chase him away,” advised 
Judy. “My Goldie wouldn’t like me to bring 
home another dog, I know.” 

“And wouldn’t Obi be wild if I took a dog 
into our house!” added Tommy. “Cats just 
naturally don’t like dogs.” 

“Look how he keeps rubbing up against me,” 
said Judy. “He must belong to a little girl.” 

“Let’s just walk along and see what he does,” 
decided Jim. 

Silently and with great dignity, Tinklebell 
kept in line with his new friends, and always 
close to Judy. When they reached the gate 
where Judy and Tommy turned in as usual, 
Tinklebell followed Judy with no hesitation. 

Explaining the situation to his mother, 
Tommy asked, “And now what?” 

“Well, Tommy, this is-your problem. I have 
plenty of my own. You like puzzles. Now 
here’s a real one for you to work out. The 
pieces are a lost dog and a brokenhearted little 
girl somewhere. Question: how to get them 
together. : What’s your answer?” 

“We couldn’t very well run all over the 
countryside asking at every house about him, 
could we? Not unless you'd drive us around, 
Mother,” ventured Tommy. 

“Impossible,” replied Mrs. Hunter, firmly. 

“We might ask the milkman and the post- 
man if they ever saw the dog,” was Tommy’s 
next idea. 

“The milkman comes at four in the morning 
before you're up and the postman not until 
tomorrow afternoon. Try again.” 

“We might advertise him,” Tommy sug- 
gested, “if you lent us the money.” 

“But the local paper won’t come out again 
for another week,” said Mother. “Think of 
that brokenhearted little girl waiting all that 
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time. If you would only think hard enough, 
Tommy, you could probably find the answer 
to your problem right on the dog himself.” 
“Right on the dog himself!” Tommy repeat- 
ed, in amazement. Then for a moment or two 
he was silent, evidently thinking very hard. 
Suddenly he jumped up and began dancing 
round the room like a wild Indian. “I’ve got 
it! His collar, of course! It must be right 


_ under the ribbon, and his license number must 


be on his collar! I'll run right over to Judy’s 
house and be back in a jiffy.” 





Mabel Betsy i// 








In a flash Judy, Tommy, and Tinklebell 
were running back. Even before reaching his 
mother Tommy began shouting, “I’ve got it! 
I've got it! It’s 634. Now will you call up, 
Mother?” 

“Oh, no! This is your problem. What are 
you going to do now?” 

“Call up the license bureau?” asked Tommy. 

“Yes, that’s the next step.” 

“But what’s their number, Mother?” de- 
manded Tommy. Mother was so funny today, 
he thought. What was the matter with her? 

“Look in the telephone book,” Mrs. Hunter 
advised, unrelenting. 

“Oh, I don’t know what name to look for,” 
Tommy replied. 

“Then ask for Information.” 

“How do I do it?” 

“Call Central and ask her to connect you 
with Information.” 

So Tommy rang Central, got Information, 
and was given the number. Then he called the 
license bureau and made his report quickly and 
clearly. “We have a lost dog here at the 
Hunters. His number’s 634. What? What’s 
that? He’s been reported? Call H. C. White? 
Just a minute please, until I write that down. 
Thank you.” 

Then Tommy sank into the nearest chair, 
pretending to be exhausted. 

“His real name is Tinkle and he belongs to 
Nancy White. He doesn’t live very far from 
here,” Tommy reported “Now will you call 
up his family, Mother?” 

“Oh, no, Tommy. You'll be strong enough 
in a moment or two.” Mother was smiling now. 
“Just ask when they can come for Tinkle.” 
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Very soon Tommy got up and marched to 
the telephone again. When he had finished, 
Mrs. Hunter asked, “When are they coming?” 

“Just as soon as their car can get here,” re- 
ported Tommy happily. “We'd better go out 
to the gate. Hold Tinkle close, Judy. Please 
come with us, Mother.” 

Soon a big car appeared. Mr. White, the 
driver, saw the children with Tinkle and 
stopped quickly. A little girl about Judy’s age 
jumped out and without a word to the chil- 
dren, grabbed the dusty dog. 

“Oh, Tinkle darling!” she cried. “Can you 
ever forgive us?” 

“You'll have to excuse Nancy, children,” 
said her father. “She’s been so worried. I want 
to thank you for your kindness. 

“You see, Mrs. Hunter, we were looking over 
our new house. It’s only a half mile or so right 
over the hill from here. Usually Tink sleeps 


on the top of the back seat while we go brows- 
ing around, but today he felt otherwise in- 
clined. We didn’t even notice he wasn’t with 
us until-we were nearly home and then the 
only thing to do was to notify the license bu- 
reau. We are very grateful to you for tak- 
ing all this trouble. -I hope our children may 
soon be good friends, Mrs. Hunter. I have a 
son not much older than Tommy.” 

When all was quiet once more in the Hunter 
house, Mrs. Hunter said, “You put that puzzle 
together quickly, Tommy. And your kind- 
ness was rewarded, for Tinkle has brought you 
some fine new friends.” 





Throughout the coming year other stories 
by Miss Hickok, giving interesting informa- 
tion about special days, will appear in THE 
INSTRUCTOR. Turn to page 69 for ques- 
tions on these stories under the title “How 
Well Do You Remember What You Read?” 





September Stories to Remember 


Ethel E. Hickok 


A SONG FOR A FLAG 


MH IS THERE anywhere an American school 

child who does not know how the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” came to be written? Francis 
Scott Key, under a flag of truce, had boarded a 
British vessel during the attack on Baltimore, 
September 13, 1814. Because Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore’s defense, was bombarded that night, 
Mr. Key was forced to stay on the ship. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


M IF YOU should visit the Library of Con- 

gress at Washington, D.C., you would find 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence carefully displayed 
under glass so that anyone may look at them. 
It was in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, that 
our Constitution was signed. On September 
17, 1787, it was adopted by Congress. How 
many years ago was that? 

When we think of the Constitution we 
should remember James Madison, for it was he 
who wrote the first draft of that document. 
When he was a child he was not very strong 
and could not play active games, but he loved 
books and spent a great deal of time reading 
and studying. He was a patriot who did 


PACIFIC DAY 


BH WHO was the first known white man to 

gaze out over the Pacific Ocean?. He was 

a handsome young fellow, tall, bright-eyed, 

and active. He was ‘brave and had good 

manners. - He also had the gift of making 

friends, and he made friends among the Indians 

of the New World. This young man was 
Vasco Balboa, a Spaniard. 

The Indians had told him that he could see 

a great water from a. mountain top. And soon 


All during the night he watched “the rock- 
ets’ red glare” to see whether the “star-spangled 
banner” was still flying over the fort. In the 
morning, when the smoke and mists had 
cleared away and he saw the American flag 
waving over Fort McHenry, he was so thrilled 
that he wrote the words that we all love. 

The huge flag which inspired that song is 
now carefully preserved in the National Muse- 
um at Washington, D.C. 


much for our country. James Madison was 
our fourth president. 

The Constituton has been in operation for 
over 150 years. During that time the United 
States has grown from a nation of less than 
four millions of people into one of more than 
thirty times that number. It has developed 
from a loosely organized union of thirteen 
states into a great nation of forty-eight states 
with territory in both the Old and the New 
Worlds. The plan of government has served 
well and is still strong. Never before had the 
attempt to give the people authority to gov- 
ern themselves been tried on so large a scale. 

The constitution is responsible for much of 
the success of this plan of government. It pre- 
vents hasty changes and at the same time it 
allows the will of the people to be expressed. 


September 25, 1513, he climbed the mountain 
and looked out over the greatest ocean on earth. 
He called it the South Sea, but we know it 
as the Pacific Ocean. 

The mountain upon which Balboa stood as 
he made his discovery is on the Isthmus of 
Panama. Four hundred and one years: later 
the great Panama Canal was opened to ships, 
at a point close to where Balboa climbed the 
mountain. At the southern end of :the Canal 
Zone, at the. point where the Canal enters the 
Pacific is a town called. Balboa. 
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Getting Rested for School 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 
Teacher, First Grade, John A. Nichols School, Syracuse, New York 


@ IT WAS midafternoon and reading time 

for the 1-1 class. The little folks felt 
tired and sleepy, and, since they were accus- 
tomed to an afternoon nap, it was hard for 
them to sit up in their chairs and be attentive. 
These children were just starting in the first 
grade. In the kindergarten they had spent 
only a few hours in school each day, and could 
rest in the afternoon. Now they were required 
to attend school all day. 

Mornings were fine. All the children were 
wide-awake, ready to give attention to the 
work at hand. At half past eleven they were 
dismissed. They hurried home for lunch, and 
then played until the bell at one o'clock called 
them back to school duties. They missed their 
naps, and it was hard for both teacher and pu- 
pils to accomplish much real work. Sometimes 
the teacher felt like giving the afternoon over 
to play activities, music, stories, games, and so 
on, but since the class was doubled, with both 
beginning and advanced groups, the program 
had to be rigid to meet the requirements. 

We decided to try a rest experiment and 
found it so very helpful that I am sure others 
would like to adopt the plan. 

Since the children had an hour and a half at 
noon, we felt that it would be possible, with 
the co-operation of the parents, for each child 
to rest a full half hour, and still have time to 
eat lunch and return to school by one o'clock. 

The principal sent out a typed letter to each 
child’s mother explaining the plan. The fol- 
lowing items were included in the letter. 

1. We wish to try a new plan and need the 
co-operation of the mothers. 

2. The children are tired and restless in the 
afternoon and do not benefit fully by the in- 
struction given. 

3. We believe that a half hour’s rest at noon 
would help. This would not deprive the chil- 
dren of the opportunity to be out in the open 
air, as we have outdoor recess periods at school 
whenever possible. 

4. Could the children be given a place to lie 
down where it is quiet, with no disturbance of 
radio or other noise, not even talking? 

At the bottom of the letter was a perforated 
slip for the mother to tear off and return to 
the teacher the following day. The slip had 
spaces to check Yes or No if the parent were 
willing or unwilling to co-operate, and spaces 
for comments and signature. 

The replies received by the teacher were 
most gratifying. Always when we have tried 
to do something to benefit the children, we 
have found parents willing to do their part. 

The principal and the teacher worked out 
further plans to stimulate the interest and co- 
operation of the children and the parents. Each 
child was given a rest chart to hang on the wall 
at home for the parent to check daily. At the 
top of the chart was an outline picture of a 
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child resting. (This could be colored.) Be- 
low, a space was ruled off for days of the week, 
with dates in the left margin. The chart cov- 
ered a period of several weeks. A date was set 
for the end of the term when the children were 
to return their charts. 

At school, the teacher kept a class chart. It 
was a large piece of white cardboard, with an 
appropriate colored picture, and spaces ruled 
off for a daily record, each perfect row receiv- 
ing a star. The teacher also kept a separate 
record of children who were not able to rest, 
and the reason given. 

On the Friday following the first letter, a 
second letter was sent t&@ach parent. It stated 
that the response had been excellent. Older 
sisters and brothers in the school had promised 
to help, and the children themselves were eager 
to co-operate. 

The letter also explained to the parent how 
the children’s charts should be checked ‘each 
day, that the teacher also checked a daily chart, 
and that at the end of the term the children’s 
charts were to be returned and suitable recog- 
nition given. It was explained that if occa- 


sionally a child could not rest, and there was a 
legitimate reason, a note was to be made in the 
proper space on the chart. 

When we talked over the plan at school, the 
children were all enthusiastic. Even a nap js 
desirable to a child if everyone else is taking 
one too. 

When the plan went into effect, there was a 
notable difference in the amount of work ac- 
complished afternoons. The parents expressed 
their approval of the plan, and said that they 
noticed a difference in the children’s behavior 
at home. 

Finally, a third letter was sent out, thanking 
the parents for their fine co-operation, and ex- 
plaining the benefits observed. 

On the appointed day for the return of 
charts, every little first-grader came to school 
proudly bearing his completed rest chart. We 
were pleased at the fine condition of the charts, 
and the care with which they had been kept. 
One parent used stars of different colors to 
make the chart more attractive. We had a very 
special ceremony, and the principal presented 
to each child a shiny new pencil with his name 
in gold. 

The health supervisor was much interested 
in the plan, and checked with us on the out- 
come and benefits derived from the children’s 
rest period. 

The children profited by the plan both phys- 
ically and mentally, and it provided a fine op- 
portunity for the home and the school to work 
together for a common good. 


The Teacher's Desk Should Be Attractive 


MAUDE LINSTROM 
Teacher, Third Grade, Brighton Grade School, Brighton, Colorado 


@ A TEACHER should be as careful about 

the appearance of her desk as she is about 
her personal appearance. The schoolroom is 
the teacher’s home for about thirty hours a 
week. Her desk, conspicuous because of its size 
and position, tells what kind of housekeeper 
she is. Does your desk reveal anything un- 
desirable about you? 

To improve the appearance of your desk, use 
the dustcloth daily. A soft cloth, saturated 
with furniture polish, will remove all of the 
dust and keep the surface polished. 

A large sheet of plate glass, secured from the 
local wrecking yard for a small charge, may be 
placed on top of the desk. A piece of colored 
construction paper or a desk blotter may be 
placed under the heavy glass. The color may 
be changed seasonally, thereby adding variety 
to the room decoration. The class schedule, 
the seating plan, a small calendar, and items 
for daily reference may be kept under the glass 
where they will be available at all times. 

There should be no books on the desk that 
could as easily be kept in a cupboard or book- 
case. To merit desk space, a book should be 
used daily. Book ends must be heavy enough 
to support the stack of*books within them. 


Untidy piles of papers to be corrected give a 
desk a cluttered look. Only a few seconds are 
required to straighten the pile when it is hand- 
ed in for checking. Pupils can easily be taught 
to do this and will soon realize that they can 
help to keep your desk in order. 

A small vase for flowers or a potted plant 
which does not require too much sunlight will 
also very much improve the appearance of your 
desk. 

Are you ashamed of the drawers in your 
desk when you have to open them before some- 
one? One or two drawers should be reserved 
for records, reports, and plans, depending 
upon the size of your enrollment. A four- 
compartment tin tray, commonly purchased 
for table silver, is ideal for one drawer. In one 
compartment, pencils may be kept, in another 
paper fasteners and thumbtacks. The rest of 
the desk accessories such as pins, paper punch, 
and mending tape may be neatly placed in the 
other compartments. 

Each item on the teacher’s desk or in it must 
be there for utility or beauty. It should be an 
inspiration to the pupils. Let your desk be a 
perfect example of artistic organization and 
arrangement that will be a credit to you. 
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| A Unit on the Ale Industry 





they 
‘ FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Avior 
OLIVE F. GOODEN 
xing Teacher, Grade 3B. Glassboro Elementary School, Glassboro, New Jersey 
ex- 
I. Objectives. — 
n of A. To better acquaint the children with the jeep wg oo tel bem Ba 
-hool apple industry in their community. __ riched by the pleasant ex- 
. ¢ " ’ : ; . i perience of picking apples 
We B. To discover some of the farmer's prob Reeve), pad te Sens 
arts, lems in the raising of apples. ing men loading baskets 
. : ¢ ‘a ull of apples on trucks 
kept, C. To gain understanding of the consump (left), which tock them 
‘S$ to tion and distribution of the apple crop. from the orchard to the 
very D. To appreciate the progress in the apple packing house to be sorted. 
nted industry through using scientific principles. 
ame E. To observe the uses of machinery in the 


apple industry. 
ested F. To develop reading abilities through the 


out- need for information and interest. 
ren’s I]. Excursion. 
We visited these places: fruit farm, vinegar 
hys- | plant, cold storage, and auction market. 
> Op- Ill. Correlations. The process of select- 


ing apples for various 
purposes was carried on 
at the packing house, 
where the girls and 
boys could watch the 
conveyor in operation. 


work A. English, handwriting, and spelling. 

. Oral discussions of our trips. 

. Reports by committee members. 

. Stories written about our trips. 

. Letters written to those whom we vis- 
ited, thanking them for their help. 

Ve §. List of spelling words necessary for the 
development of the unit. 

B. Nature study and science. 





vn 





For a detailed outline of 











1. How apple trees develop. the excursion which was 
The : wer" ; a of included in this study of 
a) € apple be a to the rose fam- the apple industry, turn to 
ily. Evidences of its existence trace “Let's Find the Facts” on 
: 5 : page 60 of this issue. 
back to prehistoric times. 
ive a b) Farmers do not plant apple trees 
$ are from seeds, but from young nursery 
and- trees that have been budded or grafted. 
ught 2. How the apple grower fights enemies 
can and diseases of trees. 
a) To destroy the apple-tree tent cater- 
slant pillar, burn the tent while the cater- 
wi illars are still in it, or spray with A better idea of the size 
will P : aiites and scope of the industry 
your poison—as arsenate of lead. was gained by seeing the 
b) To control the codling moth, spray _— storage tanks of vinegar 
~ . F and truckloads of apples. 
your the blossoms with arsenate of lead pow- 
ome- der mixed with water. 
rved c) To control fire blight and some 
ding forms of scab, use Bordeaux mixture. 
‘our- 3. Machines for spraying. . 
rased a4) Sprayer with tank, drawn by horses heer ai a 
Sica: | 
1 one or a tractor. aE ~ 
other b) Hand sprayer for garden use. 
st of c) Airplane spraying. 
inch, 4. How birds and insects help the apple “ 
1 the grower. 
a) Robins, orioles, blue jays, and many 
must other birds feed on the larvae of the 
ye an codling moth and of other insects. 
be a b) Nuthatches and chickadees climb 
and over the trunks and twigs and eat the 
u. insects. (Continued on page 73) 
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Do It This Way! 
Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
at the Table 
Wearal 
1. 
Which boy is eating s: 
ho 
A correctly 7 ? Why ? i 
% fl fuk a emeemen mete Ee * 
ob 
Talk about leasant, ? 
SELMA E. HERR . 
at the table. Ball State Teachers College, an 
Muncie, Indiana 
" sak 
tim 
act 
Keep your lips closed | | = 
while you are chewing. ey 
Ma 
qui 
wil 
samen bia: 
II. 
i ie ae Be h 
I 
N | 
ever comp ain 5 - * ; 
[———| about the pai A 
E 
| mi 
When passing dishes, ' 
turn the handle toward 
your neig hbor. 
. 
Can You Fitt IN THese BLANnks? 
: . While chewin ur ee , Be met about the 
Take the piece nr ee PS i ee ——-shinat the fon 
ie nearest on Ph Table conversation should always fe and eee over your plate 
Y : 3. When food is passed, take the i, tiliek eoninn a dish, turn the 
q piece that is you. handle ______ your neighbor. 
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Electing a Pr rie 
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a ver ron uPeex/gnapes \\)\ 


(1 
a NI Milf + ate 
I. Introduction. 

Who will be the next president of the United 
States? That is the question that the girls and 
boys in your classroom have been hearing 
discussed in their homes and on the radio, and 
that they have read about in the newspapers 
and magazines. It is a question that is, and 
will continue to be, of interest, so why not 
provide your pupils with the opportunity to 
obtain some excellent training in citizenship by 
carrying on a campaign and election? 

Whether the voters of tomorrow will be in- 
telligent voters, able to think for themselves, 
and an asset to the community, will depend in 
part upon what our schools do to provide the 
children of today with an opportunity to study 
and practice our democratic ways. 

This fall, when the United States elects a 
president, is an ideal time to study about such 
subjects. ‘The teacher must, of course, at all 
times be strictly nonpartisan and not take too 
active a part in the discussions. She should 
encourage the class to be open-minded, to 
consider fairly both sides of all questions, and 
not to form final opinions and conclusions un- 
til after a careful consideration of the issues. 
Many of the children will have already ac- 
quired partisan viewpoints and prejudices that 
will have to be overcome if any clear and un- 
biased thinking is to be done by them. 

II. Main objectives. 

A. To provide an opportunity for a whole- 

some consideration of the issues involved in 

the presidential election. 

B. To provide an opportunity to participate 

in a real campaign and election. 

C. To make better future citizens. 

D. To encourage intelligent thinking and 

the formation of final opinions based on un- 

biased facts. 

E, To impart knowledge about political par- 

ties, elections, and the Federal government. 
IIL. Procedure. 

A. The campaign. 

1. Organize the two major political par- 
ties in each class. Emphasize, however, 
that because a pupil is affiliated with a cer- 
tain party does not necessarily mean that 
he will support all or any of the candi- 
dates of that party. Each party should 
then elect a chairman or campaign man- 
ager. If several classes are participating 
in the campaign, it will be necessary for 
the parties to hold general meetings for 
the purpose of electing the party chair- 
man. The main duties of the chairman are: 
a) To confer with party members in 
the various rooms and classes as to the 
best ways of getting votes. 
b) To arrange for the rallies in the 
auditorium. 
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c) To have general supervision of all 

activities carried on by the party. 
2. Select bulletin-board committees from 
each party to take charge of arranging the 
bulletin-board displays and of obtaining 
materials, much of which can be secured 
from the local political headquarters. 
3. Appoint a committee to take charge of 
the registration of all voters some time be- 
fore the election. In a poll book this com- 
mittee should record by home rooms the 
names of all who register. Anyone who 
fails to register should not be allowed to 
vote. Only the pupils who have all of 
the qualifications for voting, except age, 
should be allowed to vote. 
4. During class periods the discussions 
should center around the qualifications of 
the candidates and the main issues in- 
volved as stated in the platforms of the 
parties. Informal debates can be held and 
arguments presented by both sides on var- 
ious questions and points where opinions 
differ. Cartoons, editorials, articles in 
newspapers and magazines, radio speeches, 
and literature distributed by the parties 
will provide material for the class discus- 
sions. Topics such as those listed below 
can also be used. 

a) The Electoral College should be 

abolished and the president elected by a 

direct popular vote of the people. 

b) Congress should enact a law lim- 

iting the president to two terms in of- 

fice. 

c) A democratic government grants its 

citizens the privilege of voting. It is the 

duty of every good citizen to exercise 

this privilege on Election Day. 

d) 1 belong to a certain political party 

because my parents are affiliated with it, 

and I will vote for only the candidates 

of my party. 

e) A good citizen will vote for whom- 

ever he thinks is the best person for the 

office no matter what his party. 

f) It can be assumed that everything 

concerning the election that is printed 

in the papers and said over the radio is 

entirely correct. 
5. Oral or written reports on such topics 
as those given below may be assigned to 
individuals or to the entire class. 

a) The Electoral College and how it 

functions. 

b) Qualifications for the presidency. 

c¢) What are the qualifications for vot- 

ing at a presidential election in your 

state? 

d) To how many electoral votes is your 

state entitled? 


6. The class should become familiar with 
the meaning of such words and expres- 
sions as the following: Australian ballot, 
short ballot, long ballot, “split” ticket, 
plank, propaganda, party-column ballot, 
office-column ballot, “straight” ticket, 
political boss, party platform. 
7. When several rooms are to take part in 
the election, one or two “political rallies” 
should be held in the auditorium. Each 
party should have four or five pupil 
speakers give talks, prepared beforehand, 
on the merits of the candidate of his par- 
ty, and why he and his party should be 
put into power in November. The cam- 
paign managers should take charge of the 
rally and introduce the speakers. 
B. The election. 
1. The following committees should make 
all of the arrangements for the balloting, 
which should probably be held on the day 
before the presidential election. 
a) A committee to make the ballots. 
6) A committee to make the ballot 
boxes (one box for each room, with 
the number of the room on it), and 
to get the room ready for the voting. 
The committee should obtain a table, 
chairs, and a United States flag for the 
voting place. A booth should be pro- 
vided also. 
c) A committee to supervise the vot- 
ing. The necessary election officials are 
two poll clerks, one policeman, and two 
ballot clerks. The poll clerks check 
to make sure that each voter has reg- 
istered, and also mark a check after the 
name to show that he has voted. One 
ballot clerkhands the ballot to the 
voter and sees that he enters the booth 
to mark it. The other ballot. clerk 
makes sure that the voter drops the bal- 
lot into the correct ballot box, since 
results must be kept by home rooms if 
several rooms are taking part in the 
election. It is desirable that as many 
rooms as possible take part, even though 
all of the pupils are not in the social- 
studies classes. Probably no grade be- 
low the sixth should participate in the 
election. 
2. The rooms are considered on the same 
basis as states. Each room is entitled to a 
certain number of electors, who should be 
chosen in the room by each party. The 
number of electors in a room is in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils. 
3. The polls should be closed early enough 
so that the results of the election can be 
announced before dismissal. Both the 
popular vote and the electoral vote should 
be announced. 
IV. Correlations. 
A. Art. Posters, cartoons, and signs can be 
made. 
B. English. Oral and written reports can be 
made concerning the candidates and the par- 
ty platforms. Editorials and news articles 
can be written for the school paper. 
C. Arithmetic. Problems about the previous 
elections as well as the present one can be 
made up and solved. (Continued on page 79) 











Always do your part in games which call for teamwork. 


Can you 
tell the name of the game these children are playing? 


Harold M, Lambert 


* QUR SEPTEMBER PICTURE PAGE » 


For Your Bulletin Board 





Dr. McClusky will gladly assist you with 
your problems in the fiéld of visual ed- 
ucation. His column in the department 
“Your Counselor Service,” is on page 66. 
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Girls and boys who play in the street not only endanger their own lives but also the lives of many 
people riding in automobiles. Where in your neighborhood can you safely play? Harold M. Lambert 
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for school. Do you start early enough? 


IT IS well to stress in the first weeks of 
school those habits of health, safety, and 
fair play which you wish to have fol- 
lowed throughout the year. Place these 
pictures on your bulletin board to call 
the attention of the girls and boys to 
the rules suggested: The pictures may 
also serve as a motivation for making 
striking posters with simple drawings 
and appropriate slogans. Perhaps the 
children will be inspired to write a story 
about a child in one of the pictures. 


Plenty of sleep and a healthful breakfast make you eager 


Harold M. Lambert 
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Why Not Check Your Score Today? 


WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR. 


Associate in Health, Safety, and Physical Education, 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction 


@ THE classroom teacher has a definite 
responsibility for the health of the 
pupils under her care. Although progress 
is being made by schoolteachers every- 
where, there is still much to be done be- 
fore the needs are met. Meager facilities 
do not justify neglect of the problem. It 
is encouraging to see, even in schools with 
poor equipment, teachers who are giving 
splendid service with the material at 
hand, making the most of poor situations, 
and sometimes having greater success than 
teachers in better school buildings. 

The teacher must work with the mate- 
rial provided by the board of education, 
but an account of the needs of the school 
presented to the board of education by an 
earnest, dynamic teacher has often been 
the motivating force that has started the 
ball of improvement rolling. 

One of the first duties of the teacher, 
when the school term opens, is the seating 
of her pupils. She should place pupils 
whenever possible in seats that are of the 
correct size, and, if seats are of the ad- 
justable type, make the necessary adjust- 
ments. If pupils are so small that there 
are no seats to fit them, low benches 
should be phaced under their feet. The 
teacher should see that seats are level and 
that desks are at the correct height. 

The question of the direction of seats 
in relation to the source of light is a prob- 
lem in itself. We know that a person 
who is writing should have the light com- 
ing from the left rear. Consider, then, 
the situation in the conventional class- 
room. The pupils sit in rows parallel to 
the windows on the left side of the room. 
How many have the light reaching them 
from the left rear? Obviously, only those 
in the very front row. With the others 
the light is coming partly from the left 
fear, partly from directly left, and partly 
from the left front. Light reaching the 
pupil from the front is a source of glare, 
and causes discomfort and eyestrain. 
Would it not be wise to have pupils 
thange the direction of their seats so that 
the maximum of eye comfort and vision 
fonservation will result? The rows of 
Seats may run diagonally, and the teach- 
ét’s desk may be in the left rear corner of 
the room. With movable furniture the 
@rangement is easily made. With fixed 

rniture it is more difficult to make the 
thange, but it can be done. One of the 
easiest ways is to have the seats fixed in 
sections of four on wood runners. 
When seats are arranged diagonally, 
it is easily possible to arrange the light for 
the left-handed individual. Place him in 
the left front corner of the room and have 
him face approximately the middle of the 
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side of the room opposite the windows. 
He will have correct lighting and will 
not be unduly prominent. 

The pupil whose sight or hearing is de- 
ficient should be placed in the part of 
the room in which he can function best. 

Windows must be clean if pupils are to 
obtain light. In some sections this is a 
difficult problem, as smoke and dust 
quickly cloud the glass. Nevertheless, 
provision must be made to keep the win- 
dows reasonably clean to avoid strained 
eyes. 

Shades are installed, not to exclude 
light, but to eliminate glare. When di- 
rect sunlight no longer efiters the win- 
dows, teachers often forget to make the 
necessary changes of the shades, uncon- 


sciously forcing children to work in dark- - 


ened rooms. 

Glare exists when undiffused light 
shines directly upon the paper or book 
used by the pupil. It also occurs when 
light is reflected directly into his eyes 
from shiny desk surfaces, the glass in pic- 
tures, transoms, or doors, or when he 
faces windows or exposed electric-light 
bulbs. Look over your classroom and see 
whether there is any condition of glare 
that should be eliminated. 

We must be sure that the passage of 
light into the room meets with no inter- 
ference in the form of pictures pasted on 
the panes or growing plants on the sills. 
If curtains tend to exclude needed light, 
they should not be used. 

The practice of standing at the win- 
dows when talking to a class is indefensi- 
ble—and frequent. Blackboards have at 
times been placed between windows, mak- 
ing it necessary for one who attempts to 
read from them to look at an area of low 
light intensity flanked by areas of higher 
intensity. Light is almost certain to be 
deficient on blackboards placed on the 
left side wall between the windows and 
the front of the room. 

Could you induce your scheol board to 
install semi-indirect diffusing globes for 
your electric lights? It is werth trying. 

If you teach in a small rural school, in- 
spect your heating plant. If you have a 
jacketed ventilating stove, note that there 
is an air duct connected with the outside. 
It should be properly regulated. See that 
the water container is kept filled, and the 
door of the jacket closed. 

The ventilation of many schools would 
be improved by the installation of glass 
deflectors at the windows. When the 
window is raised a few inches, the air 
strikes the deflector and is forced up. 
This prevents the air from striking the 
pupils directly. (Continued on page 69) 








Most of us resent being checked by others, and. prefer 
self-analysis. Take this check list and score yourself. If 
you are perfect in any item, give yourself 5; if not, use 
your own judgment as to the correct score. A perfect 
score is 120. When you have determined your score, think 
over how it might be improved. Keep the chart, check 
your score again at a later date, and compare it with 


your previous one. 


Are your children’s seats properly ad- 
justed? 


Do the children sit so that the light 
falls over the left shoulder? 


Are left-handed pupils properly seat- 
ed in relation to the light? 


Has the physically handicapped pupil 
been given special attention? 


Are the windows clean? 


Do you regulate your window shades 
properly? 


Have you eliminated all sources of 
glare? 


Have you eliminated curtains, plants, 
or other objects obstructing the en- 
trance of light? 


Do you persistently refrain from stand- 
ing at the windows when talking? 


If there are blackboards between the 


windows, do you avoid using them? 


If there are exposed electric-light bulbs, 
have you tried to remedy the situation? 


Do you make every effort to keep your 
room at a comfortable temperature? 


Have you given consideration to the 
need for deflectors, and have you at- 
tempted to have them installed? 


Would the appearance of your room 
please you if you were a visitor? 


Is the housekeeping in the cloakroom 
above reproach? 


If children bring lunch boxes to school, 


are they stored in an orderly manner? 


Have you done your best to induce 
pupils to use metal lunch containers? 


Are your school grounds kept free 
from refuse? 


Are there toilet and rest periods at 
reasonable intervals? 


Do you have a midmorning lunch? 

Do you have organized play periods? 
Do you have organized handwashing? 
Have you an organized lunch period? 


Do you make use of pupil committees? 


SCORE 
Now Later 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Vocabulary Study 


Winnie Sparks 
Formerly, Teacher, Elementary Grades, Ozan Publie School, Ozan, Arkansas 


I. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 


l. strait 10. harbor 

2. island 11. equator 

3. canal 12. dikes 

4. caravan 13. desert 

§. archipelago 14, oasis 

6. peninsula 15. bay 

7. olives 16. tepee 

8. lava 17. continent 
9. volcano 

a. a plumlike fruit grown in Spain, Italy, 


and southern France 

b. a body of land completely surrounded by 
water 

c. an intaginary line that runs around the 
center of the earth 

d. a portion of water which provides safety 
for vessels 

€. a narrow strip of water joining two other 
larger bodies of water 

f. a large ditch cut by man to connect two 
bodies of water 

g- melted rocks and earth 

h. sea walls of Holland 

i. an inlet of the sea 

j. a group of traders or travelers crossing 
the desert or any part of the country together 

k. a body of land almost, but not entirely, 
surrounded by water 

]. a burning mountain 

m. a group of islands 

n. a rich, grassy spot in the desert 

o one of the six main divisions of land 

p. an Indian tent 

q. extremely dry land 


Il. Fill each blank with the word which makes 
the statement correct. 
1. The skin on the head is called the 


2. Epidermis is the scientific name for the 


3. The parts of the body with which we 
hear are the - ; 

4. The part of the body with which we smell 
is the — 

§. The two parts with which we speak are 
the __._. cords and the : 

6. The small guards or shields on the ends 
of the fingers and toes are called __.. and 


7. The channels through which the blood 
flows to and from the heart ate . and 
8, The organs with which one breathes are 
the : 

9. The organ that pumps blood through the 
body is the _._. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The twelve bones on each side of the 
chest are called guards. 

2. The long wormlike tubes through which 
food passes during the digestive process are 
called livers. 

3. The part of the body that churns the 
food is the stomach. 

4. The fluid in the mouth that aids in di- 
gesting food is saliva. 

§. Taste buds are the little organs with 
which we taste our food. 

6. These taste buds are in the stomach. 

7. The framework upon which the flesh of 
the body is built is called muscles. 

8. The heart has four chambers. 

9. The bony part of the head is the scalp. 


IV. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 


1. subtrahend 9. divisor 

2. minuend 10. plus 

3. quotient 11. minus 

4. remainder 12. rod 

§. multiplier 13. pound 

6. product 14. multiplication 

7. sum 15. addition 

8. dividend 16. subtraction 

a. the total of two or more numbers added 
together 


b. the name of the sign meaning to add 

c. a unit of linear measure 

d. the process of finding the total or sum 
of two or more numbers 

e. the process of finding the product of two 
numbers 

f. a unit of weight 

g. the larger number in a subtraction prob- 
lem 

h. the smaller number in a subtraction prob- 
lem 

i. the result of multiplying two numbers 

j. the process of finding the difference be- 
tween two numbers 

k, the number obtained when one number 
is divided by another number 

1. the name of the sign that means to sub- 
tract 

m. that which remains when one number is 
divided into another number an uneven num- 
ber of times 

n. the number by which another number is 
multiplied 

o. the number by which another number is 
divided 

p. the number into which another number 
is divided (For key, seé page 65) 





Harold M. Lambert 
Do you know the answer? 


United States Geography 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Fill each blank with the word from the list 
below which makes the sentence true. 

1. Carpets and rugs are manufactured in 
sheinastiagal » New York. ° 

2. Corn is the chief crop in the state of 


3. The state of ___. produces quantities 
of petroleum, and has many cattle ranches. 
Ne citiaialatela is a great shoe-manufacturing 


city in Massachusetts. 

5. Washington, our national capital, is lo- 
cated on the __ River. 

6. New York’s business district occupies the 
southern part of Island. 

7. Atlanta is a flourishing city in the state 
OT casccsaiilies 

8. Most of Yellowstone Park is in the state 
of ian 

a. , Connecticut, is known for its 
hat factories. 

10. Minneapolis and 
“Twin Cities.” 

11, _..._, Vermont, is noted for its mar- 
ble quarries. 

12. The state of is one of the lead- 
ing copper-producing states in the Union. 


_.. are often called 


Potomac Texas Rutland 
Danbury lowa Yonkers 
Georgia Manhattan Haverhill 
Utah Wyoming St. Paul 


Il. Underline the word in each parenthesis 


that makes the statement true. 

1. In the city of (Cleveland, Detroit, Ak- 
ron) are the largest plants in the world for the 
manufacture of rubber goods. 

2. (Portland, Burlington, Providence) is 4 
city in northern Vermont. 

3. (Lynn, Lawrence, Lowell) is a great shoe- 
manufacturing city of New England. 
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4, From Portland, Oregon, the snowy peaks 
of Mount (Washington, Whitney, Hood) can 
be seen. 

5. Much fruit is raised in the state of (Ne- 
praska, Vermont, Georgia). 

6. (Syracuse, Buffalo, Schenectady) makes 
locomotives and electrical machinery. 

7. (Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Scranton) is 
a-large city in the hard-coal region of Penn- 
sylvania. 

8. (Fresno, San Francisco, Los Angeles) is 
the chief raisin center of our country. 

9. The capital of Kansas is (Wichita, To- 
peka, Kansas City). 

10. (Louisville, Knoxville, Atlanta) is the 
greatest tobacco market in the world. 


Ill. If the sentence is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1.. The Rocky Mountains are in the western 
part of the United States. 

2. Mount Rainier National Park is in the 
state of Oregon. 

3. The Rio Grande River separates Texas 
from Mexico. 

4. Enamelware is manufactured at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

§. Paterson, New Jersey, manufactures a 
small quantity of silk. 


IV. Give the correct answers to the following 
geography puzzles. 

1. The Swedes made the first permanent set- 
tlement in my state in 1638. 

2. I am a southern state. I rank first in 
the United States in the production of rosin, 
turpentine, and tar. 

3. I am the name of a city northwest of 
Chicago and also the name of a famous watch. 

4. I am the name of a city in Massachusetts. 
I have some of the oldest granite quarries in 
the country. 

5. My name is composed of two names. I 
am in North Carolina in the midst of great 
tobacco fields. 

6. I am the center of the automobile indus- 
try. My name contains seven letters. 

7. I am an important city in New Jersey. 
On account of fine clay beds near by, I manu- 
facture much pottery. 


V. Beside the number of the name in the first 
list put the letter of the word or words in the 
second list with which it is associated. 


1. Chicago 7. Columbia River 
2. Grand Rapids 8. Louisiana 

3. Fall River 9. Duluth 

4. Colorado River 10. Washington (state) 
§. California 11. Providence 

6. Golden Gate 12. Everglades 


. San Francisco Bay 

. salmon 

. production of rice 

. Grand Canyon 

production of apples 

» manufacturing of cotton goods 

. making of jewelry 

. shipping of iron ore and wheat 
. flat, wet lands in Florida 

. manufacturing of furniture 

k. curing of dried fruits and raisins 
1. stockyards (For key, see page 65) 
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An American History Review 
Martha Russell 


Fill each blank with the word or words to make 
the statement correct. 

1. Columbus discovered the 

imal (day, month, year). 

2. England based its claim to America on 
the explorations of the _.____.. 

3. Ponce de Leon discovered —. while 
searching for the 

4. Balboa discovered the sniahioacesiiadl 

5. Magellan was the leader of those who first 
sailed - s 

6. ___._. was called the 
France.” 

7. La Salle claimed a vast territory and 
named it 

8. _......, sailing under the —. flag, 
gave the Netherlands a claim to the New 
World. 

9. The Spaniards explored chiefly in search 

10. "The French came to the New World 
chiefly to 

11. The English came to make 

12. The first English settlement was made 
Eten MD ttt 

13. The first Continental Congress met in 


——ass Of 


“Father of New 


14, _.._.. wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

15. Washington and his men spent their 
hardest winter at _.____.. 


16. The Revolutionary War ended when 
pce surrendered to at 

17. The first ten amendments to our Con- 
stitution are called the _____.. 

cei iniee _ was the first Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

19. Louisiana Territory was purchased from 
ae eee ee ee dollars. 

20. Lewis and Clark explored 

y | NL ranraes invented the steamboat. 

22. Texas became a in 1845. 

23. The ________ believed in states’ rights. 

24. The Missouri Compromise was com- 
pleted through the efforts of _-___. 

25. __... of the Confederate army sur- 
rendered at Appomattox Court House. 

26. Stephen Douglas was known as the 








“27, The spoils system is being replaced by 
ee ceadienwie system. 

28. There are Federal reserve banks. 

29. The United States purchased Alaska 


a 


30. The _ . Amendment repealed the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
| ae alae commanded the American army 


during the World War. 

32. The Armistice Was signed on _... 
(day, month, year). 

33. The NIRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the WW... (For hey, see page 71) 


United States Farm Products 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. Fill each blank with the word or words to 
make the statement correct. 

1. Iowa and lead all the states in the 
production of oats. 

2. In the corn-belt area 
month for planting corn. 

3. Half the rice acreage of the country is 
in the state of ______. 

4. The bulk of the commercial peach crop is 
grown in _.._.._.. 


is the usual 


II. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which correctly completes the state- 
ment, 

1. The North American spring wheat region 
includes (Minnesota, Kansas, South Carolina). 

2. (Sorghum, Buckwheat, Barley) is a for- 
age crop. 

3. The grain that yields the most to the 
acre is (rye, corn, buckwheat). 

4. An important truck-growing center is 
(southern California, northern Wisconsin, 
eastern Montana). 

5. The sugar-cane district of the country is 
near the (Great Lakes, Gulf Coast, Appa- 
lachian foothills), 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. More corn is grown in the central states 
than in New England. 

2. Wheat is raised in temperate regions. 

3. The sugar beet thrives in the cotton belt. 

4. Milk is sometimes marketed in the form 
of powder. 

5. The growth of soybeans as a farm crop 
is spreading rapidly in the United States. 

6. The corn belt is known as the greatest 
hog-producing region of the world. 

7. Rye differs from wheat in requiring a 
warmer climate for its growth. 

8. Oats can yield a good harvest in climates 
that are too wet and cold for wheat. 

9. Silage is good food for cattle. 

10. The apricot is depended upon as a com- 
mercial crop only in Texas. 

11. There are important cherry orchards on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. 

12. The farms of the eastern states meet the 
demands of that section for dairy products. 

13. California produces the greater part of 
the commercial crop of lima beans in the 
United States. (For hey, see page 79) 
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“The Boyhood of Raleigh” . . sir John Millais 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Study the picture yourself. See how much 
it means to you. Get all the information you 
can from the story, questions, and life of the 
artist given here. Is this picture related to 
some other. subject you are studying? If not, 
present it for its own sake. Where time does 
not permit special preparation, the material 
just as given can be read, but in so doing put 
as much of your own enjoyment of the picture 
into it as possible. 

The correlative material must. be studied 
carefully. Unless the poems, stories, and music 
are presented so that they add meaning to the 


picture, the result is only a confusion of ideas. 
If you have other material that carries out the 
mood of the picture, by all means use it. What 
is given is but a small part of what might be 
suggested. 

When presenting music, it is best not to give 
the name of the piece, but to play it once 
or twice so that the theme and the melody 
become familiar. Have the children listen at- 
tentively. 

The questions are to stimulate interest in the 
picture and to carry over that interest to other 
subjects or activities. 





# ON THE beautiful Devonshire 

coast of England, long, long ago, 
two boys listened to the exciting story 
that.a sailor was telling them about the 
Spanish Main. The day was sunny, a 
tang of salt filled the air, whitecaps 
broke on the blue waters, and sea gulls 
flew close by. But the boys were 
thinking only about a region to the 
south where great ships carrying the 
English flag fought with those from 
Spain. Trouble and adventure fol- 
lowed these ships. The stalwart sail- 
or’s body seems ready to spring into 
action as he tells of many an exciting 
experience. 

Little does this sailor realize that 
these two boys will some day command 
ships that will sail to the newly dis- 
covered America; that the boy with 
the faraway look will help establish 
colonies in this new land in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth and for England. 
For it is Walter Raleigh and his half 
brother, Humphrey Gilbert, that the 
artist has painted by the sea wall. He 
has told us which is young Raleigh by 
the way he arranged his figures and by 
the color he used. 

Walter dreams of the marvelous 
lands in the New World. He can see 
El Dorado, where there are magnifi- 


cent temples and palms, and where 
strange people live. There will be 
great quantities of gold. The Span- 
iards and pirates are: his enemies, 
and he is fighting them valiantly 
from his great ship. So Walter is lost 
in his dreams. ~ Humphrey thinks the 
sailor’s story is a good one, but he 
does not picture himself as its hero. 

Because of Raleigh’s dreams he was 
able to accomplish great things as a 
sailor, explorer, and statesman. All 
his life he saw beyond the things that 
most people saw or heard. He gave his 
wealth to send expeditions to America, 
and though they were not so successful 
as he had dreamed, still it was the be- 
ginning of English colonization in 
the United States. 

In your history books you will read 
of the adventures which Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
experienced after they grew to man- 
hood. Here the artist tells us what 
they liked when they were boys. 

As we look at the face of Raleigh 
we think Robert Louis Stevenson was 
right when he said: ““God has made no- 
bler heroes, but he never made a finer 
gentleman than Walter Raleigh.” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Questions 


Would you like to listen to the story 
this sailor is telling? Why does a true 
story seem more wonderful than a 
make-believe one? 

Which boy in this picture would you 
like to be? Tell what he is thinking 
and feeling. Would girls like to listen 
to the stories of sailors, too? 

How has the artist told us which boy 
is Raleigh? Why has he shown us the 
faces of the boys and not that of the 
sailor? What do the clothes tell us 
about the people who are wearing 
them? Why has the artist used the 
brightest color on the sailor? 


Correlative Material 


PoEMS AND A STORY 


Carhart, G. S.; and McGhee, P. A.: Through 
Magic Casements (Macmillan). “Sea 
Fever” and “A Wanderer’s Song,” by John 
Masefield. 

Coe, Fanny E.: Founders of Our Country 
(American Book Co.). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“The Call of the Sea” (Victor 25454). 

MacDowell: “To the Sea” and “Nautilus” 
(Victor 20396). 

Offenbach: “Barcarolle,” from Tales of Hoff- 
man (Victor 20011). 

“The Sailor” (Chantey) (Victor 25462). 


The Artist 


@ IN THE town of Southhampton, England, 
in 1829, a baby was born who was to have 
a marked influence in British art during the 
Victorian period.’ John Everett Millais started 
when but a mere child to show his great talent 
for sketching, and his parents saw to it that he 
had the best of guidance. Sir Martin Shee, 
president of the Royal Academy in London, 
was so impressed with the prodigy that he made 
an exception to the entrance age at the Acad- 
emy and allowed Millais to enter when he was 
but eleven years old. At first, his classmates, 
who were many times his age, thought it was a 
joke, but when they saw the results of his work 
with the figure, they too had great admiration 
for his precocity. 
When he was a young man, Millais with his 
two good friends, (Continued on page 7!) 
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If this page does not supply you with a sufficien 
teach, and the name and location of your school, 
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t number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 











lf | Were a Beginning Teacher 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 
Assistant to the Director in Teacher Placement, University of Michigan 


M@ SEVERAL thousand beginning teachers 

will launch their careers this fall. They 
will meet many problems and be called upon 
to make a series of adjustments. 

A study of the problems of first-year teach- 
ers as listed by themselves and by their super- 
intendents shows that many of the beginning 
teachers meet similar problems and make sim- 
ilar mistakes each year. Many of the errors 
causing heartaches and worry, some serious 
enough to cause failure, could be avoided. 
These facts have prompted the following re- 
marks to the beginning teacher. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


Before or soon after arriving in the place 
where I was to teach, I would learn something 
about the community I was to serve—the eco- 
nomic situation, the major industries and occu- 
pations, the living conditions, the races, the 
social and ethical life, the provision for leisure- 
time activities, the traditions, and the conserv- 
ative or progressive status of the school and 
community. 

I would be friendly but not gushing, and 
would cultivate a genuine interest in the peo- 
ple. Most communities expect their teachers 
to become citizens of the district, and to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of active citizenship. 
I would spend at least part of my week ends 
in the town where I teach. 

I would expect to participate in the worth- 
while activities of the community, especially 
those concerned with child welfare. 

I would expect to live within the social and 
moral limits of the district. Many young 
teachers have been used to considerable free- 
dom and resent the restrictions placed upon 
them. There are two ways to view the situa- 
tion. One is to consider any restrictions as 
interference with one’s personal life and as no 
concern of others. Resentment and antago- 
nism follow, and the young teacher may learn, 
and at great cost, that some things seem to be 
the concern of all. The other view is to sense 
that one has joined a profession which has, and 
should have, high standards. Parents are not 
trying to infringe upon the teacher’s person- 
al liberty, but they do want their children to 
have the best possible examples before them. 

I would never make dates with students. 
The dating of young teachers and students has 
caused many difficult situations and the dis- 
missal of many young teachers. 

I would be careful not to rush into friend- 
ships that might later prove embarrassing. 

I would treat parents at all times with the 
utmost courtesy. Unfortunately some parents 
visit school only when there is a complaint to 
make. In such cases, I would listen attentively 


and seek the cause of the complaint, not assum- 
ing a defensive attitude but trying to be objec- 
tive and impersonal, keeping to the point that 
interests both teacher and parent, namely, the 
child and his success or welfare. 

I would strive to win the confidence and 
good will of the people by seeking the good in 
them and working for the best interests of the 
children and the community at large. 


ON THE Jos 


As in most undertakings, the beginning is 
important. It is well to have plans carefully 
made for the first day, with extra activities in 
reserve. I would endéavor to keep the chil- 
dren so purposefully occupied that they would 
have no time for mischief, This is the secret 
of good discipline. 

I would know the characteristics and special 
interests of the ages of the children I was to 
teach, and plan my work around those inter- 
ests. I would know what is normal behavior 
for the age. A knowledge of what to expect 
can be of inestimable value. 

I would take a personal interest in the girls 
and boys entrusted to me and become ac- 
quainted with them, learning all I could about 
their abilities, physical condition, home back- 
grounds, and problems. I would observe them 
closely and try to recognize symptoms of mal- 
adjustment and to anticipate trouble before it 
arrived. I would gain their confidence by hav- 
ing a genuine interest in them and their wel- 
fare, and by being fair and impartial. 

I would try to see that each child makes 
progress according to his capacity. Children 
respond to the teacher who has high standards 
and who insists that they meet these standards, 
according to their abilities. All of us like a 
challenge and the thrill of achievement which 
is a stimulus to increased effort. 

I would show pleasure when any of my-pu- 
pils improved or achieved and I would try to 
encourage those who were slow to learn. I 
would be generous with praise, commending 
the desirable, and calling attention to it rather 
than to the undesirable. I would never use 
sarcasm, but I would try to show by experience 
that wrongdoing does not pay. 

I would cultivate a sense of humor, not be- 
ing afraid to smile and to laugh when the oc- 
casion arose. A sensé of humor can save many 
a grave situation. 

I would treat each child as an individual and 
try to discover his abilities and encourage their 
development. I would respect the feelings and 
the personality of each child. 

I would try to be a searcher for truth and 
a learner with the pupils, not being afraid to 
say, “I don’t know, but let’s find out,” and to 


seek the best-known authority on the subject, 
I would make clear assignments to the class, 
give careful instructions whenever needed, and 
then expect good results. I would frequently 
throw out a challenge and allow for freedom of 
expression and development. 

I would keep my room neat and attractive, 
having flowers or growing plants. The bulle- 
tin boards would be frequently changed, kept 
timely and interesting, and would display the 
best of the children’s work. 

I would be neat and appropriately dressed, 
and remember that children like some variety 
and color. I would be careful about details and 
shun evidences of carelessness. 

I would try to be punctual and have all re- 
quired reports accurate and in on time. 

I would try to cultivate a pleasing voice, for 
a high-pitched, shrill voice can be very tiring 
and wearing. A teacher’s voice should be well 
modulated, warm, and encouraging. Such a 
voice is a powerful asset. 

I would keep up to date by reading widely, 
by knowing leaders, and being a constant stu- 
dent in my field. Drab, set, bored—and thus 
boresome—teachers are a drag on the profes- 
sion. This is not a matter of age, but of atti- 
tude, interest, and outlook. 

I would keep an open mind and not permit 
myself to settle into routine or form prej- 
udices. I would not accept every new fad and 
quickly discard the old for the untried, but 
would continually seek the best. 

I would be interested in my profession—yes, 
an enthusiast! 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 


I would treat the administrators and super- 
visors with courtesy at all times and under all 
conditions, and make the principal and super- 
intendent feel welcome in my room. I would 
accept suggestions and criticisms cheerfully, 
and be ready and grateful to receive help. 

I would try to make myself indispensable, 
willing to accept more than the assignment, 
and volunteering help in emergencies. 

I would be loyal, worthy of confidence, and 
never carry tales. 

I would respect the opinions of others, even 
when they conflicted with my own. 

I would try to establish and maintain har- 
monious and pleasant relations with my fellow 
teachers and work for the good of the school. 
It has been estimated that 70 per cent of the 
teacher failures are due to the inability to get 
along with people. 


PERSONAL 


I would budget my time. 

I would not let my life become overcrowded 
and cluttered with nonessentials. 

I would keep some time for the loveliest 
things of life. I would take time to read 
great books, to hear good music, and to enjoy 
the beauties of nature. 

I would allow time for recreation and the 
necessary amount of rest. I would guard my 
health by observing rules of diet, rest, and ex- 
ercise. Vitality and enthusiasm are charac- 
teristic of the ideal teacher and essential to the 
well-poised, adequate, and radiant person 4 
teacher should be. 
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A Safety Poster 7 
WILLARD W. GEARHART 


See page 73 for suggestions for using this poster. 
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Drawing Barnyard Fowl 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


M ASKING a number of questions may stim- 
ulate children’s interest in drawing domes- 

tic fowl. Most pupils will be familiar with at 
least one of the varieties shown on these pages. 

To make the rooster, first draw a little circle 
for the head. Add the bill and the eye. 

Follow the next two steps as shown here. 

In the fourth step notice that the line for 
the back slants down to the right, and then 
shoots up with a curve to the top of the tail. 




















Observe also that the top of the tail is about 
even with the head; that is, it extends up about 
as high on the paper. The lower tail feathers 
do not extend so far to the right as the upper 
tail feathers. 

When you draw the fifth step, be careful to 
make the point in the lower part of the 
rooster’s body farther to the left than the 
point in the upper part of the body. 

Draw slanting lines for the legs. 


When drawing the hen, first make a little 
circle for the head. Put a dot in the circle for 
the eye. 

In the third step the line on the left is al- 
most straight up and down. 

Look at step four. Notice how the slanting 
line that starts near the top of the head goes 
over straight, and then slants up. 

When you make the fifth step, notice how 
the vertical line that starts under the head 
makes a big curve for the under part of the 
body, and then slants up to the tail. 

Notice that the leg to the right looks a 
little longer because it is nearer to you. 

The duck is made by drawing a larger circle 
for the head, and a dot for the eye. 

Draw the bill so that it turns up a little. 

Two short lines make the neck. 

The back slants down toward the left. 

Make the lines in the fifth step carefully. 

The last three steps are easily made. 


eee ee, 
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The swan is also drawn with a circle for the 
head. 

Add a dot for the eye. Try to make the 
bill curve just right. 

When drawing the neck, draw the left line 
first. Then draw the right-hand line, going 
at first almost parallel to the first line you 
made, and then curving decidedly forward. 

In the fourth step, when you make the line 
of the back, begin at the bottom of the neck 
and curve the line upward a little and then 
over to the left. Make the wing scalloped, ex- 
tending it in a slanting direction. down toward 
the right. 

Follow the other lines as shown in the last 
two steps. 

Draw a circle for the head of the goose. 

Make a dot for the eye. The bill is thick. 

The neck is long, but not so long as the neck 
of the swan. The back slants downward, and 
then up a little at the tail. 


It is very important to draw the feet in the 
right position. They are placed well toward 
the left of the body. 

After you have drawn these barnyard fowl, 
yo: will surely want to make some original 
pictures. Why does the hen near the fence in 
the upper left picture on the opposite page 
look so small? All things which are at a dis- 
tance must be drawn smaller and higher up on 
the paper. 

When you draw your picture of hens, roost- 
er, and little chickens, you will want to color 
some of them dark and some light. Every 
picture must have some dark parts and some 
light parts. If you put one hen behind anoth- 
er, as I have done, make the spots different on 
each so that the hens will show off well. 

The ducks in the picture at the right on 
page 32 show one swimming, and three walk- 
ing. One of them is quacking. Do you like 
to draw cattails? Perhaps you’d rather have 


water lilies in your picture. You will have 
different ways of making the barn. Perhaps 
you will show more of the pond. Maybe you 
will have baby ducks. 

You will have a wonderful time drawing 
swans. ‘The swan is a beautiful bird. It is 
very graceful. It glides along smoothly and 
silently. You can have in your swan pictures 
trees, fences, haystacks, rainbow, and clouds. 

Geese are so funny sometimes. Perhaps you 
have seen a row of them going down a path 
following a leader. You often see geese in 
pictures of Holland. Windmills, tulips, and 
Dutch children may appear in the same picture 
with the geese. 

You will like to model a duck and a swan 
with clay. They are easy to model because 
their bodies can rest on the table. You don’t 
have to worry about the feet. If you model 
a hen and omit the feet, she will look as if 
she were sitting on eggs. 
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Using Sea Shells for Art Problems 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GEORGE EARL BROWN 
City Superintendent, Public Schools, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Ng ‘S 








The children collect- 
CLAMSHEL ELEPHANT ed from the shore the 
shells for their work. © 

















of getting acquainted, the children related their summer 
experiences. The shore entered into the discussion of 
vacation memories. Interest grew from such questions 
as “Why are the waves so high on the ocean side of the 
island?” and “Why is the sea water salty?” to a full 
discussion of sea life. (Continued on page 63) 


ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWERS 





TURKEY FLOWER BASKET 


Assorted sea shells, glue, and pipe 
cleaners in the hands of imagina- 
tive pupils produced this art work. 
Notice the labels on the drawings. 





B® OCEAN City, New Jersey, is built upon a low, 

flat island in the Atlantic Ocean. One Ocean City 
second-grade teacher, Miss Martha Morris, has taken ad- 
vantage of this fact to arouse interest in marine life, and 
has built the activities of her pupils around that subject. 
When school opened last September, during the period 
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Beads and Buttons 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Instructor in Art, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


M ACCESSORIES for costumes have become 

increasingly important. It is fun to make 
them at practically no cost and yet have some- 
thing that is really different. 

Squash, pumpkin, or sunflower seeds strung 
through the center make lei necklaces. The 
seeds also can be glued into deep button molds 
so that they look like flowers. 

Round beads may be made by rolling clay 
between your hands and piercing it with a steel 
knitting needle while the clay is still soft. 
When the beads are hard, paint them with a 
small brush, and string them on a colored silk 
cord, tying knots before and after each bead 
so that they will not slip. Two tones of coral 
and a light blue-green on a black cord, or 
Chinese red and dark blue on a gray cord are 
examples of many interesting color combina- 
tions that will enliven an old dress. 

Acorns can be used by putting a tiny screw 
eye in the cup and then shellacking the whole 
acorn so that the nut will stay in the cup. 
The screw is then painted with gold paint, and 
one or more acorns are strung on a gold chain 
or cord. 

If the nut or the cup is painted with tem- 
pera or enamel before shellacking, you will 
have a two-color effect. The result is an 
interesting button that will really button. 

Peach pits can be washed and used as buttons 
by sewing through the small openings in the 


—Pine Cones- 









broad side of the pits, or they can be strung 
end to end by sewing through the pits. If 
they have a tendency to split they may be 
shellacked after they are strung. ‘This will 
hold them together and bring out the rose 
beige tones. 

Corks dipped in many colored paints can be 
strung on brown twine by means of screw eyes 
fastened in the cork, for a sports necklace. 

Small pine cones brushed with gold paint 
can be strung on a golden-brown cord; while 
blue-spruce cones, dried until they open wide, 
can be made into very decorative ornaments. 

Place black walnuts in a 
vise and saw them into 44” 
sections. These slices can 
be used as buttons, or they 
can be tied end to end with 
soft leather laces to make 
a flat necklace. . 

Shell macaroni painted’ in 
various colors can be’ made 
into two- or three-strand 
necklaces and bracelets. Of 
course the ornaments will 
not wear indefinitely. 








Section of 3 
Walnct — 







— Corks — 


Spell your name with alphabet macaroni and 
shellac it to button molds, or make a wooden 
bar pin and shellac the letters in place. 

Dried beans that have been painted and 
shellacked look attractive when -they are 
strung in clusters. 

Colored straws can be put on cords, and 
knots made so that they will stay in place. Flat 
colored toothpicks can be strung through one 
end into small bunches and dangled from a pin. 

The possibilities for making accessories are 
practically unlimited, and interest runs high 
because of their present popularity. 
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bowls, and jars. There is a corner design of - 
the thistle shown on the opposite page. It is 

suitable for use on a neck kerchief or for 

napkins, If enlarged, it will be an attractive ‘ 
decoration for a cushion cover. e 


Each design can be used separately or as an 
allover decoration for scarves, tiles, book 
covers, box tops, and many other useful things. 
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@ IN THE autumn when there is such an 
abundance of seeds, seed pods, nuts, berries, 
and dried grasses available, encourage the chil- 
dren to gather attractive varieties from gar- 
dens, fields, woods, or roadsides, and bring 
them to school to be used in art work. 
First have careful sketches made from these 
objects, and then try to draw simple decorative 











designs. The few designs on these pages show 
some arrangements which children will not = 
find difficult, It is preferable to have the chil- 
dren originate their own designs rather than to 4 
copy those shown here. 

Older children may wish to use the designs - 





for stencils, while younger children may draw 
them and color:them with crayon or tempera 
paint, If stencils are desired, cut them from 
regular stencil paper with a sharp knife, or 
with tiny sharp-pointed scissors. The stencils 
may have either the design or the background 
cut out. The acorn and the poppy seed pod 
are examples of the former; the thistle, of the 
latter. All stencils may be reversed, as the 
acorn design shows. 

The borders will be attractive when used on 
table runners, curtains, towels, luncheon ‘sets, 
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FROM SEEDS AND SEED PODS 





































































To add further interest, poppy seeds and ad- 
ditional lines can be painted or drawn with 
crayon after the stencil design has been applied 
to the object. 

If the thistle design is drawn rather than 
used as a stencil, color the leaves, stems, and 
calyx green, and the thistledown white. Use 
brown for the acorns and green for the leaves. 


The poppy seed pods should be in brown. 






























B® IN TODAY’S school, whether it be large or small, there seems 1 
to be a crying need for a work corner of some type.» No matter Ing a Or Ormer 


what the size of the classroom, there is usually some space which can 





be utilized for storing the tools necessary for constructing the var- FOR ALL GRADES 
ious classroom projects. 
For a beginning work corner, the simplest arrangements will suf- J. EDWARD BOND 
fice. Light is an important factor. Natural light of course is pre- Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, 


Oyster Bay, New York 


ferred. If natural light is not available in the place chosen for the 
work corner, a well-elevated light of at least sixty or one hundred 
watts is advisable. If the artificial light can be indirect, so much the 
better, as this type casts fewer shadows. 

The next important item is some sort of bench or table to work 
upon, to which a vise can be attached. The writer has seen two saw- 
horses with an old storm door used for a workbench in a rural school 
whose finances would not permit the purchase of a manufactured 
workbench. Again, in another rural school, an old library table 3’ x 
4’ was donated by some thoughtful taxpayer. This was equipped 
with a woodworking vise (this can be purchased for about $3.00), 
and made a very acceptable bench. 

Many schools which lack the advantage of industrial-arts shops 
do have janitors who are handy with tools. The problem in this situ- 
ation is not difficult. With an outlay of about $3.00 (this amount 
may vary slightly in different localities) planks of pine 2” x 8” for 
the top, and fir pieces 2” x 4” for the legs, can be procured, and the 
bench can be constructed in the classroom by the pupils, with the 
help of the janitor. (See sketch.) Of course, benches of various types 


can be obtained from recognized manufacturers. These benches vary 





ond Photo 

en Bobby, in third grade, is 
making a place on the tool 
board for all of the tools. 
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J The edges of cutting tools 
should be sharp to assure 
or a neat, workmanlike results. J 
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in price according to the size desired and also vary in quality. A 
bench 20” wide, 4’ long, and the standard height of 30” or 32”, can 
be purchased from any reliable manufacturer for about $22.00. 

Some people have made the mistake of believing that if the chil- 
dren in a class are young and small, they should use small, cheap 
tools. Much observation and study have proved this belief fallible. 
By purchasing good tools from reliable manufacturers, one is assured 
of long life for the tools, and in addition to that there is also the as- 
surance of keener edges, less breakage, and finer work from the 
pupils. Is it not better to buy fewer but better tools? 

There is not complete agreement as to just what tools to purchase. 
The decision in this matter obviously will be (Continued on page 76) 
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WORDS BY L. B. SANDERS 
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MUSIC BY LOIS G. SANDERS 


De-pend not on your ban-ners of 


Just think that 


he-roes are those who 


do In hon-est man -ly way, 


Leave their work un - done, 


he-ro, be a he-ro In the home, the 


Do-ing kind - ly deeds to all you meet. 
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LET'S 


Let’s you and me 
Always try 

Never to say, 
“Let’s you and I!” 


DECISION DAY! 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


“Choose you this day whom you will serve!” 
An ancient prophet cried; 
And as this message comes to me, 


May I for right decide. 


OUR SCHOOL BELL 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


The bell in our school 
Hangs ’way up high, 
And it scatters its notes 
From under the sky. 


It says in the morning, 
“The day’s growing late; 
You'd better get started; 
It’s half past eight!” 


It sings a last note 
Exactly at nine. 

It says, “All the children 
Are here and look fine.” 


At noon and at recess 
It has a gay call: 
“Come back now, children, 


To classroom and hall.” 


When the school day is over 
And we start for home, 

It still hangs up high, 

The glad bell in the dome. 


DOLLY DRINKS HER MILK 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Now, dolly dear, you must drink milk, 
Must drink it every day. 

It makes your teeth grow beautiful, 
And keeps away decay. 

In milk there is a mineral— 

We call it calcium. 

Come now and drink your milk for me, 
And please don’t look so glum. 
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ADDRESS TO MY FLAG 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(This recitation, which may be recited in 
concert, could precede the giving of the flag 
salute, in which the audience may join.) 


Above my head I see you fly 

Free in the azure of the sky, 

In beauty red and white and blue. 

I am so very proud of you, 

For in my mind’s eye I can see 
Your colors ever flying free 

Above each town and city street, 
Above the fields of corn and wheat, 
Above my country’s gardens green, 
Above each woodland and ravine, 
Above each mighty mountain peak, 
Above the marsh, the lake, the creek, 
O’er cabin small and mansion great, 
O’er every symbol of the State. 
Wherever thoughts are wont to stray 
Across my country’s great array 

Of splendors, do I see you there: 

My flag, Old Glory, free and fair. 


MANNERS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Now “Please” is such an easy word to say, 

And yet it softens hearts to do our will; 

And “Thank you” is a simple, gentle way 

Of telling folk we are their debtor still. 

Good manners are the kindly, friendly means 

Of saying or of doing many things. 

They crown all common folk as kings or 
queens, 

And with them come the joys that friendship 
brings. 


"EFFORT 


ESTHER LEE CARTER 


There’s something in a task well done 
That cannot be explained; 

A singsong in your heart all day, 
From some fine goal attained. 


So is it not worth while for you 
To work with all your might 
On any task that you should do, 
And see that it’s done right? 


For I am sure that you will find, 
When once you have begun, 
That honest effort brings success, 
And with it work well done. 


SEA SHELLS 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Hold a shell up to your ear 
To hear the fairies sing 

Their jolly, humming melodies 
That have a happy ring, 


Telling of the ships that sail 
Across the ocean blue, 

About the mermaids and the whales, 
And what the fishes do! 


Fairies in their sea-shell homes 
Are such a merry crew; 

If you will listen at their door 
They all will sing to you! 


THE GAME’S THE THING 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


Play the game for all you’re worth; 
Win or lose is not the test, 

For we know there’s nothing lost 
When a man has done his best. 


SOUNDS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


I like the sound of many things— 

Of tinkling streams, a bird that sings, 
Of falling raindrops, buzzing bees, 
Of crunching snow, and wind in trees. 
I like the sound of happy play, 

Of echoes soft and far away, 

Of music gay or sweet and slow, 

Of trains and cars that swiftly go. 
But there is one sound nicer far 

To me than all these others are; 

I like the sound September brings 
When once again the school bell rings. 


PRAISE FOR FRUIT 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


In the fruited orchards 
Apple, peach, and pear; 

Melons in the cornfield; 
Grapes in arbors fair; 

Berries in their thorny patch; 
Fruit is everywhere! 


Orange from the Southland, 
Lemon, too, and lime; 
Date and fig from palm trees 
Stately and sublime— 
Fruit for every season, 
Fruit from every clime. 


Let us praise the blessings 
Nature wisely planned, 

Giv’n rich and luscious 
From her lavish hand— 

Fruit for health and vigor, 
Fruit for all the land. 
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The Old Woman in the Shoe 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MIRIAM PARKER BETTS 
Teacher, First Grade, Washington Irving School, Port Chester, New York 


ScENE I 


(Two small children are walking home from 
school, One has a Mother Goose book.) 
FIRST CHILD— 
“There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children, she didn’t know 
what to do. 
She gave them some broth without any bread, 
Then whipped them all soundly, and put them 


to bed.” 
SECOND CHILD—I know a better one than 

that. Listen: 

“There’s another old woman who lives in a 
shoe, 

She has many children, but she knows what to 
do. 

She has taught them to read, and to write, and 
to sing, 

To dance, and play games, and do every nice 
thing.” 


FIRST CHILD—Oh, where does she live? 

SECOND cHILD—Not far from here. [I'll 
take you there. 

(Exit the two children.) 


ScENE II 


(The Old Woman is sitting in a rocking 
chair in front of the shoe, knitting. The chil- 
dren are grouped around, some reading, some 
drawing, some sewing. A number of children 
have joined hands in a circle, and are playing 
“Looby Lou.” The two children from school 
are looking on.) 

CHILDREN IN THE CIRCLE (singing)—“I put 
my whole self in, I put my whole self out, I 
give my whole self a shake, shake, shake, and 
turn myself about.” (As they finish the game, 
they sit down with the others.) 

OLD WOMAN (seeing the two children from 
school) —Hello. You are not mine, are you? 

FIRST CHILD—No, we just came to see you. 
What a nice house you have! 

OLD WOMAN (sighs)—Yes, but it’s getting 
too small. Dickie put his arm through the toe 
of the shoe the other day. 

(Hearing his name, Dickie looks up.) 

pickiE—Mother, why don’t we sing and 
dance for these children? You said we could 
give a show some day. 

OLD WOMAN—Yes, I think today would be a 
very good day to give your show. Dickie, you 
may be the Master of Ceremonies. 

DICK1E—W hat is that, Mother? 

OLD WOMAN—lIt means that you are the one 
who tells what is going to happen next. 

picKiE—Oh, I know how to do that. (He 
stands at attention.) La-dies and gen-tle-men, 
the next number on our pr-ro-gram— 

OTHER CHILDREN—Let me be first! 
sing. I can dance. 

OLD woMAN—Why don’t we all sing a song 


together first? 


I can 
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BsopBy—Let’s sing “Humpty-Dumpty.” 

(The children all sing together.) 

JOAN—I want to do my dance now. 

pickK1E—I am the Master of Ceremonies. I 
will tell who is next. May I, Mother? 

OLD woMaN—Yes, Dickie, but why not let 
Joan be next? She has her dancing shoes on, 
and while she is dancing, some of the other 
children can be getting ready. 

(Several children run into the shoe, and 
Dickie announces the number. He starts the 
phonograph, and Joan does a tap dance.) 

pickiE—The next number will be somer- 
saults and handsprings by Betty Ann. 

(Betty Ann does an acrobatic dance.) 

DICKIE—The next one on our program will 
be Tommy. Tommy, what can you do? 

TOMMY—I can recite a poem about mice. 

(The little girls squeal as Tommy starts to 
recite “Mice.”) 

pickiE—And now, we will all sing “Little 
Jack Horner,” and Billy will be Jack. 

(Billy brings up a chair, and pantomimes 
“Little Jack Horner” as the children sing.) 

pickiE—Now Ada will sing and dance. 
Ada, where are you? (He opens the door of 
the shoe, and calls.) Ada! Ada! 

ADA (coming out of the shoe)—Here I am! 

(Ada sings a little song and then does a tap 
dance to her own humming accompaniment.) 

DICKIE—We will now hear from Phyllis. 

PHYLLIS—I am going to read a story. (She 
reads a story, preferably one new to the oth- 
ers.) 

picKtiE—Now everybody will sing “Little 
Miss Muffet.” 

JACQUELINE—May I be Miss Muffet? 

DICKIE—Yes, and I'll be the Spider. 

(Children sing “Little Miss Muffet” as 
Jacqueline and Dickie pantomime it.) 

OLD WOMAN—See whether Irene is ready. 

pickiE (calling at the door of the shoe)— 
Irene, are you ready for your dance? 

(Irene, coming out in ballet dress and slip- 
pers, dances to “Missouri Waltz.”) 

pickrr—Arthur has a poem to say. 








SUGGESTIONS 


The Old Woman should be played by 
the teacher, or by an older child from an- 
other class. If the teacher is the Old 
Woman, the play can be given with 
practically no rehearsals. - The only 
character who has much to remember 
is the Master of Ceremonies, and the Old 
Woman can help him very unobtrusively. 

The entertainment, as you can readily 
see, may include anything at all which 
your children do. They will have ideas. 

Let the surprise at the end really be a 
surprise to the children. They should have 
no inkling of what the big brown bag 


contains. 


CHARACTERS 


TWO SCHOOL CHILDREN 

OLD WOMAN 

DICKIE—The Master of Ceremonies. 
CHILDREN OF THE SHOE—Any number. 


CosTUMES 


The only necessary costume is the Old 
Woman’s. She should wear a long black 
skirt, a shawl, and a bonnet. The chil- 
dren who take dancing lessons will 
probably have tap shoes or ballet slippers 
and they may have little ballet dresses. 


SETTING 


Scene I.—A street scene. 
before the curtain. 

Scene II.—The front yard of the shoe. 

If you have a manual-training class in 
your school, the boys in the carpenter 
shop will be glad to make the shoe for 
you. If not, you can make it yourself. 
A large piece of fiberboard costs very 
little, and the janitor will help you do 
the cutting. The children can paint it. 

When you have finished with the shoe, 
put it away in the storeroom, because it 
has many possible uses. 

The only properties needed are kinder- 
garten chairs, a rocking chair for the Old 
Woman, the phonograph, and the big 
brown bag of lollipops. 


This may be 




















ARTHUR—I am going to tell about my shad- 
ow. (He recites “My Shadow.”) 

CONNIE—May we sing about the bunny? 

(Old Woman nods. Children sing “Bun- 
ny.”) 

pickiE—Now I'll ask Hannah to dance. 

(Hannah dances to phonograph record “Ten 
Little Indians.” ) (Continued on page 79) 





-.. The Old Woman and her children are grouped around their shoe home. 
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This setting for Scene II shows the clearing in Burtons’ Woods. 


The Price of Safety 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALICE C. FULLER 


ScENE I 


(Sue is discovered on her knees on the 
drought-browned lawn, planting bulbs in sev- 
eral sand-filled flowerpots Betty, carrying a 
music roll, stands watching her. As she works, 
Mabel and Lou enter. Mabel carries a bag con- 
taining dancing shoes and a long silk scarf. 
Lou has a book. Girls exchange greetings.) 

suE—Won't you walk into my parlor? 
(Waves toward lawn chairs and settee.) Sit 
down and rest your weary selves. 

MABEL—Well, Sue Miller! Whatever are 
you doing? Look at your hands! (Wriggles 
her own fingers in distaste.) 

suE (holds up hands and looks at them, 
smiling)—They are dirty, aren’t they? But 
I simply have to have some growing things 
around me. Look at this lawn! The water 
has to be saved for household use. The lawn’s 
burned to a cinder. 

Lou—So is everything else, Sue. I was out 
in the woods, and it is very dry there. 
BETTY—Where are you going, 

(Looks at bag on Mabel’s arm.) 

MABEL—Oh, I have to go to that tiresome 
dancing class. (Drops into the larger of two 
chairs sitting side by side. Places slipper bag 
on ground beside her.) 

(Betty and Lou sit on settee and begin look- 
ing at Lou's book.) 

suE—Tiresome! I like that! 
you love that dancing class. 

MABEL—I think it’s fun at times, but I hate 
to waste an hour on Saturday. 

SUE (resumes her digging)—It is certainly 
too bad today. Billy just called up. He says 
the boys have some scheme for the day. They 
thought maybe we'd like to go along. 

MABEL—They would! They know there are 
usually good things to eat when the girls go. 


Mabel? 


You know 


suE—Here comes Billy, now, with Jimmy 
and Fred and Chester. (Waves excitedly 
toward boys, off stage.) Hi, boys! 

(Boys enter. All exchange hellos.) 

(Billy rumples Mabel’s hair, prods at her 
slipper bag, tweaks Betty's curls, and seats 
himself astride a small chair near Mabel. Fred 
and Chester sit down on grass at Sue’s right. 
Jimmie sits in a chair beside settee.) 

MABEL (smooths her hair, preens herself )— 
Sue says you're going places— 

suE—Yes, Billy, what’s the grand plan? 
We want to know whether we'll be interested. 

BILLY—Oh, you'll be interested all right. 
We're going to— (Looks around.) Where’s 
Don? 

jimmie (shrugs) —Why should Don hurry? 
He knows everybody will wait for him. 

BILLY AND suE—Here he comes, now! 
(Wave to Don off stage.) 

ALL (except Jimmie )—Hello, Don! 

BILLY—The girls are all in a twitter about 
what we're going to do. 

DON (enters and says “Hello” to the girls, 
“Hi, fellows” to Billy and Fred, and nods to 
Chester and Jimmie in a friendly way)— 
What’s this about the girls wanting to know 
things? 

BETTY AND LoU—Where are you boys go- 
ing? 

suE—What are you going to do? 

MABEL (sweetly)—We're so int’rested. 

pon—Why didn’t you tell them, Billy? It 
is just that we thought it would be fun to go 
out to Burtons’ Woods to get nuts and try to 
find a honey tree. We thought we'd start 
about eleven. Does everyone agree? 

aLtt—Yes. Eleven will be fine. 

MABEL (gets up languidly)—I hope I can 
finish my dancing lesson by that time. (Turns 
to get her bag. Billy has one slipper on the 





toe of each foot. He is winding the long silk 
scarf around his head, Hindu fashion. Mabel 
rescues them indignantly, amid laughter.) 
suE—We’'d better take lunch, hadn’t we? 
What shall it be, and who'll bring what? 

BILLY—Cake, and then—some more cake. 

CHESTER—Cold boiled eggs. I love ’em. 

FRED—I'Il tell you! Why not take wienies 
and cook them over a campfire? 

DON—Do you think it would be safe? The 
woods are pretty dry. 

(All except Jimmie and Chester draw to- 
gether and talk. “Fire,” “dry underbrush,” 
“low water,” “no rains,” and so on, are heard.) 

JIMMIE (simultaneously to Chester )—Listen 
to old Don croak! (He mimics.) Will it be 
safe? Isn’t it too, too utterly dry? 

CHESTER (laughs reluctantly) —I know. It 
rather spoils the fun. But at that Don’s prob- 
ably right. He’s a Boy Forester, and they 
study things like that. 

(Jimmie and Chester join the others.) 

MABEL—Lou and I will bring buns and but- 
ter. 

BETTY—Mother baked an angel-food cake 
this morning. I’m sure she'll let me bring 
half. 

BILLY (counting noses, beginning and end- 
ing with himself)—Ten pieces. Just right. 
Oh, boy! Do I like angel-food cake! 

DON—I’ll bring matches and get some lem- 
ons and sugar. 

suE—I'll bring the eggs, and everybody 
bring a paper napkin, plate, and cup. The 
rest of you boys bring the wienies. 

CHESTER—Cheer up, Don. We won’t burn 
your trees. And what if we did? - There are 
lots more in the world. (Continued on page 72) 








CHARACTERS 


SUE MILLER—A Girl Scout type. 

BETTY BROWN—A shy girl, with curls. 

MABEL BATES—A fastidious child, self- 
satisfied, snippy. 

LOU LAUREL—A quiet, book-loving girl. 

BILLY DUNBAR—A happy-go-lucky boy. 

JIMMIE NEIL—A newcomer who rather 
resents Don’s popularity. 

FRED LEONARD—A pal and classmate of 
Don’s, interested in becoming a Boy 
Forester. 

CHESTER GATES—A boy who “has to be 
shown.” 

DON KNIGHT—A pleasant, dependable 
boy. He wears in his lapel an enameled 
emblem, a tiny green tree, insignia of 
the Boy Foresters. 


SETTING 


Scene I—The lawn of Sue Miller’s 
home. The grass is burned brown, but a 
few fall flowers are growing. Several 
lawn chairs and a settee are placed in a 
group. It is early Saturday morning. 

Scene II—A clearing in Burtons’ 
Woods. The grass is brown. (Coco 
mats would be effective.) A forest back- 
drop would be attractive but is not 
essential. Leafy branches, for under- 
brush, should be placed near the wings at 
left and right front. It is later in the 
morning of the same day. 
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Starting Out for School 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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hap - py days be-gun, For good times lie in store, And wait| be - yond school - . Oh, the 


smile on ev-’ry face. On bright days, clear and cool, We all go gai - ly off to school. 


T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; 
TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. 
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The Light of Liberty 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
LOU RICHARDSON 


(As the play opens, the Statue of Liberty 
takes her place beside the blackboard. She 
holds her right band aloft at the start, but later 
lets it fall to ber side rather than to become 
fatigued.) : 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES (steps to front of 
room and reeds)—Our play today has to do 
with six fourth-grade (or fifth-grade, or sixth- 
grade, as the case may be) pupils, who, with 
their teacher, won a vacation trip to New York 
City as the result of a national contest. It is 
the story of what they did and of what hap- 
pened when they saw the Statue of Liberty. 
As the scene opens we find these six girls and 
boys and Miss Howard, their teacher, looking 
out at New York Harbor and the famous 
statue. It is late afternoon, and the shadows 
of twilight are already stealing over the great 
city. (At this moment, Miss Howard and her 
six pupils take their places at one side of the 
stage where they can look directly at the 
“statue.” Three or four monitors quickly 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


STATUE OF LIBERTY—Tall girl dressed in 
long white gown with a headdress to 
resemble the statue. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Girl or boy. 

MISS HOWARD—The teacher, 

JERRY 

JOE 

TOM 

MARY 

BERTHA 

IRENE 

CAPTAIN GRAY—Tall boy dressed in scout 
uniform, with puttees and overseas cap. 

cHorus—Rest of class. 


—Pupils wearing school clothes. 


SETTING 


The blackboard shows the skyline of a 
city, drawn freehand by the pupils, and 
an airplane or two. 


* 

This play combines creative writing 
with acting, and is very simple to pro- 
duce. Many of the parts are to be read; 
other parts can be quickly memorized. 




















lower the window shades to give the room the 
effect of approaching night.) Let’s listen! 

MISS HOWARD—Well, there it is, girls and 
boys, the famous Statue of Liberty. That’s 
something to remember always, and to tell 
people about when you get back home. Jerry, 
suppose you read what the guidebook says 
about the statue. 

(Jerry reads from a small book. This speech 
is prepared by the pupils in a lesson in crea- 
tive writing. It is really a short description of 
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the Statue of Liberty, information for which 
can be found in an encyclopedia.) 

MIss HOWARD—Very good, Jerry. Does 
anyone have a question? 

jor—Is the torch that the Goddess of Lib- 
erty holds in her hand one big floodlight, or 
is it made up of a lot of small lights? 

JERRY (searching. through guidebook)—It 
doesn’t say. 

MISS HOWARD—That’s an interesting ques- 
tion, but I’m frank to say that I don’t know 
the answer, either. How do you suppose we 
can find out? 

’ yorE—Here comes an officer. 
can tell us. 

(Captain Gray enters. He walks very erect.) 

jore—Pardon us, sir, but we thought you 
might be able to answer a question for us. 

CAPTAIN GRAY (taking off cap-)—Surely, I’ll 
be glad to do so if I can. 

JoE—Well, it’s just this. Is the torch that 
the Statue of Liberty holds in her hand one 
huge light globe or is it made up of several 
smaller lights? 

CAPTAIN GRAY—I'm really not positive 
about that, but’ like to think that her torch is 
made up of many small lights, just as I like to 
think that true liberty shines in this country 
because all true Americans help to keep it shin- 
ing. 

MISS HOWARD—That’s an interesting way to 
put it. 

CAPTAIN GRAY—Well, I don’t mean to appear 
dramatic, but I do feel very deeply about our 
duties as citizens these days. 

MISS HOWARD (turning to Captain)—If you 
don’t mind, we'd like to introduce ourselves. 
I am Helen Howard, teacher in the 
school of . These are six of my pupils. 
We are here because we won a trip to New 
York City as first prize in a national contest 
for the best essays on “How I Can Best Help 
My Country at This Time.” 


Perhaps he 








CAPTAIN GRAY—lI am very glad to meet you, 
Miss Howard, and all of your pupils. I am 
Captain Gray of the United States Army. (He 
shakes hands with all.) 

MARY—Perhaps the Captain would like to 
hear us read some of the essays that won this 
trip for us. 

CAPTAIN GRAY—Yes, I'd like very much to 
hear them. 

MISS HOWARD—Very well. 
read yours first, Joe. 

(Joe takes out of his pocket a piece of paper, 
and reads his essay. Actually, these essays are 
the result of a lesson in creative writing. Joe’s 
essay might be something like this.) 

yjoe—How I Can Best Help My Country at 
This Time. (Pauses.) I believe that I can best 
help my country by being neighborly and by 
finding out something of my neighbors’ prob- 
lems and then helping them. If we really un- 
derstand our neighbors we find it hard to 
quarrel with them. And if all Americans work 
together they can always keep their flag waving. 
If nations learn to understand one another, 
there will be no more wars. We children must 
begin by learning to understand the people 
around us; then when we grow up and make 
the laws, we can learn to understand all na- 
tions, and in that way live always in peace with 
one another. 

CAPTAIN GRAY—Very good! 

MISS HOWARD—AIll right, Jerry, you’re next. 

(Jerry reads his essay.) 

(Miss Howard calls on the next pupil to 
read his or her contribution, and so on, until 
all of the six have been read. These essays 
must, of course, be carefully gone over to make 
sure that along with being constructively 
patriotic, they are not too sentimental, After 
each reading, the Captain says “Fine” or 
“Thank sou,” or expresses approval in some 
way.) 

CAPTAIN GRAY (when all have been read)— 
Those are all very good. Thank you for read- 
ing them to me. (Looks at watch.) I should 
like to visit with you longer, but I have an ap- 
pointment. 

(The Statue of Liberty steps upon a box 
draped in white, and holds aloft a lighted flash- 
light. The rest of the class quietly come up 
and gather around her, each turning a lighted 
flashlight on the statue.) 

TOoM—Oh, look! The statue is lighted! See 
how bright it is! 

BERTHA—There must be a thousand lights 
in there. 

IRENE—I never imagined it would be so 
beautiful. 

CAPTAIN GRAY—Yes, the lights are all burn- 
ing. And I know that with thousands of 
patriotic girls and boys like you all over the 
land, the light of liberty in this country will 
never die. 

(Miss Howard, pupils, and Captain Gray 
stand at attention, looking at the lighted statue. 
Suddenly one of the six pupils starts singing 
the first stanza of “America,” and almost im- 
mediately the other actors join in the singing. 
The second stanza is sung by the pupils with 
flashlights, gathered around the statue. Then 
actors and chorus join together to sing the last 
stanza, and the play is ended.) 


Suppose you 
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If a growing girl or boy drinks a glass of milk at each meal, the rest of the milk needed 
during the day will probably be secured in other foods that are eaten. a. Armstrong Roberts 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


M MILK has been important to 

man for thousands of years. It 
is a complete food, containing ail the 
elements which the body needs, and 
is especially important for babies and 
growing children. Scientific experi- 
ments have proved that at least a 
quart of milk is needed daily during 
the entire growth period. 

Modern science has not only estab- 
lished the nutritive value of milk, but 
has helped to make it safer to drink 
through such methods as rhechanical 
refrigeration, pasteurization, and the 
tuberculin test for cows. 


PLATE I (47) 








OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


H MILK is a food suitable for everyone, 

the strong and the weak, the athlete 
and the sedentary worker. It is the one 
ideal food for babies, and should be in the 
diet of every man, woman, and child. 

The values of milk are many. It con- 
tains all the food elements necessary to 
healthful living. It combines well with 
other foods in cooking, and it can be made 
into butter and cheese. It is digestible, 
palatable, and economical. If fresh milk 
is not available, other forms can be used 
with very satisfactory results. 

Furnishing the United States with milk 
and milk products gives employment to 
over one million people. Milk is the largest 
single source of income for the American 
farmer. 

Sixty million of our people depend on 
others for their milk. New York City 
alone requires approximately three million 
quarts of milk a day to feed its people. 

The best way to make sure that milk is 
safe to drink is to pasteurize it. Pasteuri- 
zation does not affect the taste of milk, or 
its nutritive value. 

Any study. of milk should emphasize 
two phases. The first is the need of ample 
milk in the diet. The second phase is the 
production and distribution of milk. 


Facts about Milk 


1. The body needs food for growth, 
repair, and energy. 

2. Calories are heat units by which 
energy value is measured. All foods ex- 
cept water yield some calories. One quart 
of milk contains nearly 700 calories. 

3. This table shows the composition of 
average milk. 


water 87.25% 
solids 12.75% 
fat 3.80% 
sugar 3.50% 
protein 4.80% 
mineral matter .65% 

vitamins 


4. Milk, fruits, and vegetables are known 
as protective foods because they supply the 
dietary deficiencies of other foods. 

5. Every growing girl and boy needs to 
have a quart of milk a day. Everyone 
over sixteen needs at least a pint of milk a 
day. One quart of milk per day supplies a 
child’s requirement in calcium, and almost 
completely his requirement in phosphorus. 
It is an excellent source of vitamin A and 
vitamin G. 

_ 6. Milk costs less than many foods which 
are of lower food value. 

7. Milk sugar or lactose becomes lactic 
acid on account of the action of bacteria. 


We then say that the milk is sour. 
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Objectives 


1. To create the right attitude toward 
foods that promote health. 

2. To give accurate information about 
milk and milk products. 

3. To emphasize the food value of milk. 

4. To implant the habit of drinking a 
glass of miik at every meal. 

§. To give information about how to 
secure clean safe milk. 

6. To show that milk is a universal food 
that comes from many animals. 

7. To develop an appreciation of the 
city dweller’s dependence on the farm and 
the farmer’s dependence on the town or 
city. 

8. To show how farm and city are 
joined by modern transportation. 

9. To develop 
farmer, and other workers who supply us 
with milk. 


Approaches 


1. Cooking experiences at school. 

2. A discussion of the many ways in 
which milk is used in school-lunch menus. 

3. The study of a farm, showing that 
the most important farm animal is the cow. 

4. The study of transportation. 

5. A discussion of what the children ate 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

6. In a rural community, a discussion of 
what foods the farmer sends to the city. 

7. In a town or city community, a dis- 
cussion of where milk comes from. 

8. With older pupils, a study of nutri- 
tion. 


Procedure 


For Primary,Grades 


All children know something about milk, 
but they do not fealize its importance in 
their lives. The story of a bottle of milk 
gives a starting point for discussions and 
cooking experiences. Trips to a farm or a 
dairy are often possible. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


We suggest that the sections for the 
middle grades and the upper grades be used 
together, because combined they give a 
fairly complete story of milk. Many 
books will be found which have important 
chapters on milk. 

Quite as important as knowledge about 
milk is experience with milk. Children 
should carry out many activities. We 
have suggested several on the page devoted 
to activities. 


appreciation for the 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Huber, Miriam: Skags, the Milk Horse 
(American Book Co.). 

Miller, Jane: Dean and Don at the Dairy 
(Macmillan). 

Milne, A. A.: “The King’s Breakfast,” in 
When We Were Very Young (Dutton). 
Mitchell, Lucy S.: “Eben’s Cows,” in Here 

and Now Story Book (Dutton). 

Orton, Helen F.: Queenie; the Story of a Cow 
(Stokes). 

Rossetti, Christina G.: “Milking Time,” in 
Required Poems, First and Second Grades 
(Owen). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis: “The Cow,” in 
Required Poems, First and Second Grades 
(Owen). 

A Story of Milk (E. M. Hale and Co.). Pic- 
ture script. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Carpenter, F. G.; and Carpenter, Frances: 
The Foods We Eat (American Book Co.). 

Chamberlain, James Franklin: How We Are 
Fed (Macmillan). 

Tappan, Eva March: The Farmer and His 
Friends (Houghton Mifflin). 

Watson, Elizabeth: The Story of Milk and 
How It Came About (Harper). 

Worthington, Josephine; and Frank, Catherine 
Matthews: Our Food (Owen). 


For Upper Grades and the Teacher 


Crumbine, Samuel J.; and Tobey, James A.: 
The Most Nearly Perfect Food; the Story of 
Milk (Barnes & Noble). 

Eckles, Clarence H.; and others: 
Milk Products (McGraw-Hill). 

Frederiksen, Johan D.: The Story of Milk 
(Macmillan). 

Rose, Mary Swartz: 
(Macmillan). 

Wing, Henry H.: Milk and Its Products 
(Macmillan). 


For the Teacher 


Rose, Mary Swartz: Teaching Nutrition to 
Boys and Girls (Macmillan). 

Storm, Grace E.: The Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades (Lyons & Carnahan). Milk 
Unit. Farm Unit. Gives both information 
and method. 

Write to the following for material on milk 

and milk products. 

Bureau of Dairy Industry, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Evaporated Milk Association, 307 N. Michigzn 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, Washington, D.C. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc., Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago, Ill. Excellent source for posters 
and pamphlets at low cost. Write for cat- 
alogue entitled, Health Education Materials. 

U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


Milk and 


Feeding the Family 
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In this modern tank truck, milk can be kept cool 
while being transported many miles to the city. 


To test for butterfat, milk with acid added is whirled in a long-necked 

GETTING MILK bottle. The fat soon rises to the top. The milk is also tested for purity. 
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teurizer, seen at 
left, heats milk 
to 160° F. for 
about fifteen sec- 
onds. Then the 
milk is cooled. 
The machine seen 
at right washes 
many milk bottles 
at once, steriliz- 
ing, drying, and 
cooling them to 
be ready for use. 





A conveyor, below, brings 
the bottles to the bottle- 
filler. When they contain 
the right amount of milk 
they are capped. Many 
people living in villages 
and cities depend upon the 
regular delivery of milk. 
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THE STORY OF A BOTTLE OF MILK 
For Primary Grades 


LIFE ON A DAIRY FARM 


@ IN THE spring a second grade went to 

visit a dairy farm. This means a farm 
where the farmer’s chief work is produc- 
ing milk. 

When the children reached the dairy 
farm, the first thing that they saw was the 
pleasant white farmhouse on the hill. 

Next they noticed the milkhouse. Here 
the milk is kept until it goes to the milk 
station. A dairy farmer must have a spe- 
cial place like this for his milk. 

Inside the milkhouse is a milk cooler. 
The cooler may be cooled by an electric 
machine or by water kept cool with ice. 
The milk must be kept cool, but it must 
never freeze. 

The largest building of all is the barn 
where the farmer keeps his cows. It is 
many times larger than the farmhouse. 
The barn is clean outside and inside. 

There were no cows in the barn when 
the children arrived. It was a warm after- 
noon and the cows were out in the sunshine 
eating fresh grass. 

The places where cows feed are called 
pastures. The cows are turned out into 
these green pastures all day and sometimes 
all night during the warm weather. 

Here and there in the pastures are groups 
of trees to give shade from the sun. Cows 
often gather under the trees during the 
heat of the day. 

Another beauty of pastures is a running 
stream. The cows can drink here. Some- 
times they walk into the cool water and 
stand there for a long time. 

The second grade stayed for milking 
time, which comes about four o'clock. 
For this the cows are brought from the 
pastures into the big, well-ventilated barn. 
Here everything is ready for them. 

Each cow has her own stall and feedbox. 
In some barns she has her own drinking 
fountain. When she presses the fountain 
with her nose, water bubbles up. 

Before cows are milked they are carefully 
washed. The milkers wear clean white 
suits, and wash their hands. They sit 
dewn with covered pails, and milk the 
cows. Many farmers use milking machines. 
Every cow is milked twice a day. 

As soon as the cows are milked, the milk 
is taken to the milkhouse, where it is poured 
through filters into a large milk can. The 
can is set into cold water, for milk must 
always be kept cool. 

There is much work to be done on a 
dairy farm besides milking. 

The cows’ stalls have to be washed out, 
and the barns kept clean. 

Food must be raised for the winter when 
the cows cannot go out to pasture. The 
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farmer cuts hay, and stores it in his barn. 
He also fills a tall silo with green plant 
food, usually corn, which he has raised 
All the pails and cans must be scrubbed 
and scoured every time they are used. 
After the morning milk has been cooled, 


someone takes the cans of milk either di-' 


rectly to a dairy, or to a country milk sta- 
tion to be shipped to the city. 

Milk may travel in a tank truck, or 
sometimes, if the distance is great, in a rail- 
way tank car. Both are made like a vacu- 
um bottle to keep the milk cold. Milk is 
carried in them safely for many miles. 


+ 


THE CITY MILK STATION 


@ NEXT let us see what is done with milk 


when it reaches a city milk station. 
A city milk station is full of machines and 
men. Each machine in the milk station has 
a special part in the care of milk. Each 
man has an important job to do. 

Some men watch the machines and keep 
them in order. Some test samples of milk. 
Some, called foremen, direct the work. 

There is a superintendent who keeps 
watch over everything in the station to 
make sure that all work is properly done. 

Now let us go inside the building and see 
what happens to the milk for our bottle. 
No one touches the milk. It is not even 
exposed to the air. 

When the milk reaches the city milk 
station, it is pumped upstairs through pipes 
into large holding tanks. Here milk can 
be kept cool and safe for many hours. 
From the tanks it flows down into heaters 
to be pasteurized. For half an hour the 
milk is kept at 143° F. Then it is cooled 
to 50° F. Pasteurizing milk makes it safe 
for us to drink. 

Now the cool milk is piped to the bot- 
tling machine. Here comes a row of 
empty bottles, all ready to be filled. They 
are on a moving track called a conveyor. 
The bottles have just been washed. 

As the bottles go by, the bottling ma- 
chine fills each one with exactly the same 
amount of milk. 

Iron fingers put on caps to cover the 
milk. ‘Then the bottles are ready for the 
milkman. The conveyor carries them to 
men who put them into boxes and some- 
times pack cracked ice around them. 

Some boxes hold bottles of cream, some 
hold pint bottles of milk, and others quart 
bottles. Out they go to the loading room 
where deliverymen will collect them. 

Besides the bottles, there are also large 
cans of milk which hold forty quarts. 
These go to hotels, hospitals, bakeries, and 


pa ge where a great deal of milk is 


The milk is ready for the customers now, 
but there is still much work to do at the 
milk station. All the machinery has to be 
taken apart, and thoroughly scrubbed and 
sterilized. 

This is done every day after the milk has 
been bottled. It takes many hours and 
many men to get everything clean for the 
next day’s work. In fact it takes longer to 
clean the pipes and machines than it does to 
prepare fe milk for the customers. 
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HERE COMES THE MILKMAN 


— A MILKMAN lives a topsy-turvy life. 

He starts his work when most people 
are asleep. Of course he has to sleep dur- 
ing the daytime. 

A milkman’s day begins before daybreak 
when he arrives at the milk station. Be- 
fore he starts on his rounds, he will have 
some hearty food. Many milk companies 
provide lunch counters. 

Most milkmen drive trucks, but in small 
dairies horses are still used. As soon as the 
milkman gets his truck or milk wagon, he 
drives over to the loading platform. There 
he obtains quart and pint bottles of milk 
and half-pint bottles of cream, each size 
in a separate box. He knows about how 
many he will need in order to supply his 
customers. 

Each milkman has his own milk route. 
He drives from one house to another, leav- 
ing the milk. Sometimes a customer has 
put out a special note. It might say, No 
milk for a week. We are going away.” 

At another house there might be a note 
to say, “Please leave % pint of whipping 
cream.” 

Perhaps at the next house, where a little 
boy is having a birthday party, a note 
might say, “8 quarts of milk.” The milk- 
man counts out eight quart bottles for that 
family. 

When the milkman leaves milk, he col- 
lects the empty bottles which have been 
left outside for him. He calls these bottles 
“empties.” 

At last all the homes have been visited. 
Our milkman has traveled upstairs and 
downstairs until every family on his route 
is supplied with the milk and cream that 
they want. 

When morning comes, the milkman 
often has to go back over his route to col- 
lect money for his milk. But at last his 
day’s work is over. He drives back to the 
milk station to leave his empties and his 
truck or milk wagon. Then he goes home 
to eat and sleep. 

That night it all has to be done over 
again. People need their milk every day. 
Babies must be fed. Mothers need milk for 
cooking and for the children to drink. 

The milkman is the good friend who 
brings the milk to the end of its journey. 
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DAIRY FARM 


Cows that graze in rich pastures produce a fine quality 
of milk. This is a herd of Holstein cows. Mechanical 
drinking cups supply the water for cows in modern barns. 


Courtesy, U.S; Department of Agriculture 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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By means of electric milking machines a large number 
of cows can be milked quickly and with little effort. 


This boy is proud 
of the quantity of 
milk given by his 
cow which he has 
so carefully raised. 


A cream separator, 
used on many farms, 
whirls milk at such 
speed that the cream 
separates from the 
milk by centrifugal 
force. The cream 
then flows from one 
spout and the skim 
milk from the other. 


Immediately after. milking, milk. is filtered and cooled 
in cans immersed in a tank of circulating cold water. 
There it is kept cool until it can be shipped to the city. 
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THE WORLD'S MILK SUPPLY 
For Middle Grades 


HOW MAN FIRST DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


@ EARLY man wasa hunter. He secured 
his meat by chasing and killing animals. 
Then, little by little, he learned to capture 
and tame certain grass-eating animals. He 
became herdsman of the herds he once had 
hunted. In this way civilization began. 

We can only guess at the slow steps by 
which the change came about. Probably 
man’s first animal friend was the dog. 
Through the aid of dogs, the hunters would 
be able to chase and kill animals for food 
much more easily. While the grass-eating 
animals were being domesticated, dogs 
helped in another way—by driving them to 
fresh pastures, or to sheltered valleys to 
protect them from wind and snow. During 
severe weather, man may have fed the 
beasts to keep them alive. Such care would 
in time make them friendly. 

People have imagined that a calf, a lamb, 
or a kid may have been captured, and that 
the mother then followed the young ani- 
mal. Or a wounded cow may have been 
taken with her calf to the clan home. This 
would be the beginning of a herd. 

It would not be long before the clan 
women would learn to get milk from the 
animals, When the young animals drank 
milk from their mothers, the women would 
try to draw milk for their children. 

As soon as the tribes had animals to care 
for, to feed, and to milk, two things were 
bound to happen. First, the food supply 
was more stable. There were meat and 
milk, and perhaps cheese, at home, and the 
. people did not need to hunt all of the time. 
Second, they could not wander about as 
freely as before. The animals must be 
sheltered from cold and protected from 
dangerous wild animals. Good grasslands 
must be found. Sometimes these pastoral 
people, as they were called, had to take 
long journeys with their animals in search 
of food. They also had to gather winter 
food for the animals. 

There are many, many references to milk 
in the Old Testament. Abraham fed his 
guests with “butter, and milk, and the calf 
which he had dressed.” Moses speaks about 
“butter of kine, and milk of sheep.” Jesse 
commanded David to “carry these ten 
cheeses unto the captain of their thousand, 
and look how thy brethren fare.” “Surely,” 
says one of the Proverbs, “the churning of 
milk bringeth forth butter”; and another 
says that a good man shall “have goats’ milk 
enough” for his household. From these 
references we learn that milk, butter, and 
cheese from cows, goats, and sheep were 
foods among early pastoral people. 

What has been said is true only of the 
Old World, because in the Americas no 
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dairy animals existed. The Indian and the 
Eskimo had their dogs, but no horses, sheep, 
cows, or goats to furnish them meat and 
milk. The Indians were still hunters, as the 
early people of Asia and Europe had been, 
when the white man arrived in 1492. 


Sf 


MILK IN THE DESERT 


M@ THE Arabs, or Bedouins, as we some- 

times call them, are a pastoral people 
of the desert. They have flocks of sheep, 
herds of goats, and many camels, all of 
which give milk. Thowf%h the Arabs live 
in a hot dry region, they are a fine sturdy 
race because of their milk diet. 

All desert people moye about from one 
place to another because they must have 
water and grazing places for their animals. 
Since the desert is hot, Arabs travel at 
night, or in the early morning and late 
afternoon. They sleep under their tents 
during the heat of the day. 

Groups of Arabs travel on camels. Some 
of the men ride on their beautiful Arabian 
horses. Herds of goats and flocks of sheep 
accompany them. These flocks and herds 
are driven by boys. 

Late in the afternoon the travelers arrive 
at their stopping place—an oasis where 
there is water and grass. Quickly they un- 
pack the camels and put up their tents. 
Women and girls milk the goats while boys 
milk the camels. 

Some of the goats’ milk is put into a 
goatskin bag. A woman rolls the bag back 
and forth on her knee until she has churned 
the milk into a kind of soft butter. Some- 
times the boys tie a bag of milk to a near- 
by tree and swing it back and forth until 
the butter is made. 

The Arabs also have some milk in a skin 
bag which they have earried all day long 
on the swaying back of a camel. It has be- 
come sour, but the people do not care, for 
they like the taste of sour milk. 

Everybody sits cross-legged upon the 
ground to eat supper. The men and boys 
eat first; then the women and girls. For 
their supper they have a big bowl of camel 
meat. They have flat bread that the 
women have been baking over the fire. 
There is a big basket of dates which are 
dipped into the soft butter. They drink 
both sour milk and fresh milk. 

Camels and goats are very valuable to 
the desert people. They supply wool and 
meat, and they carry loads on their backs. 
None of these uses are more important 
than the milk which the animals supply— 
milk which gives the Bedouins health and 
strength to carry on their wandering life. 





MILK IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


@ IN THE United States there are near- 

ly 24,000,000 dairy cows, besides al- 
most twice that number of cattle which are 
raised for beef. The daily production of 
milk per cow ranges from an average of six 
and three-quarters quarts to a high produc- 
tion of twenty-eight quarts or more. 

Our oldest breed of cow is the big black 
and white Holstein, brought over by the 
Dutch who settled New Netherlands, later 
called New York. Holstein cows give a 
great deal of milk, but it is not very rich. 
About the time of the Revolution, Short- 
horn cattle were introduced into the United 
States from England. Two other English 
breeds were introduced in the nineteenth 
century. They are the Jerseys and Guern- 
seys, which give very rich milk. The Ayr- 
shires, from Scotland, are another popular 
dairy breed. 

In our country the word “milk” means 
cow’s milk, since almost all of our milk 
supply comes from this one animal. The 
cow is, however, only one of many milk- 
producing animals throughout the world. 

Goat’s milk has been used even longer 
than cow’s milk. The goat gives three to 
six quarts of milk a day, and is sometimes 
called the poor man’s cow. Goat’s milk 
is very popular in Italy and Spain. The 
goats are often driven through the streets 
and milked before the houses. 

The sheep also is a milk animal in several 
European countries, among them Greece, 
Italy, and the Balkans. Sheep’s milk tastes 
like goat’s milk and makes good cheese. In 
the Netherlands there are many milk sheep, 
while in Greece cheese is made almost en- 
tirely from the milk of sheep and goats. 

In the Far East, still other animals fur- 
nish the milk supply. There are cowlike 
humped zebus, and tame water buffaloes. 
Buffalo milk is white and very rich in fat. 
In Mongolia and Tibet the shaggy yak is 
a common milk animal. 

Mares and asses have always been sources 
of milk in the East. The milk of asses re- 
sembles human milk more closely than that 
from any other animal. The burro is one 
source of milk in South America. 

The camel gives milk not only to the 
Bedouins, but to people in other desert re- 
gions in Africa and Asia. 

In polar regions, where the other milk- 
bearing animals cannot live, milk is secured 
by the Lapps and Eskimos from the rein- 
deer. Reindeer milk is very high in fat. 

In the United States we use nearly all 
of the milk our cows produce. What is 
exported is chiefly evaporated milk. But 
in several of the European countries, such 
as Denmark, Holland, and Sweden, much 
of the milk is sold to other countries, chief- 
ly in the form of butter and cheese. 

The four countries of the world which 
consume the largest amount of milk per 
person are Finland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and the United States. The smallest quan- 
tity of milk per person is used in Asia. 
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GIVE MAN MILK 


Thoroughbred Jersey cows are highly valued because 
they produce milk that is rich in butterfat content. 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Guernsey cows rank next to Holstein cows as the 
most popular breed of cattle in the United States. 


Ewing Galloway 
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This Ayrshire cow is an example of the fine results ob- 
tained from modern scientific methods of cattle raising. 


Ewing Galloway 


In Argentina the 
burro is milked 
at the customer’s 
request (above). 
Milk is provided 
by goats (right) 
for the people of 
many countries. 


Domesticated water 
buffaloes (left) fur- 
nish milk in India, 
while the milk of 
camels is prized by 
the Arabs (below). 


Ewing Galloway 
—— ae 


Ewing Galloway 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK IN MODERN LIFE 
For Upper Grades 


MODERN DAIRYING 


- & MODERN dairying may be said to 
have begun about 1850, when ship- 
ment of milk by railroad was started, con- 
densed milk was first prepared, and cheese 
and butter began to be made in factories. 

Up to that time, the production of milk 
was a household and neighborhood indus- 
try. Nearly every family had its own cow. 
Butter and cheese were made by hand. 

As more people began to live in cities, 
farmers started to keep large herds of cows, 
and to sell milk as a business. The quality 
of dairy cattle was gradually improved, 
and scientific feeding produced more and 


better milk. Dairy companies then were . 


formed, 

An important invention, made in 1878, 
was the cream separator. The old way of 
separating cream was to let the whole 
milk stand in big pans until the cream 
rose to the top, oa en skim it off. When 
a separator is used, the milk is poured into 
a machine which revolves it. Almost im- 
mediately the lighter cream is separated 
from the milk by centrifugal force. 

Soon need was felt for some way to test 
the richness of each farmer’s milk. The 
Babcock test to measure butterfat was de- 
veloped in 1890. If a farmer’s milk con- 
tains more butterfat than is required by 
health-department standards, he receives a 
correspondingly higher price for it. 

Efforts began to be made to allow only 
milk from healthy cows to be sold, and to 
have it kept cool and cared for in a sani- 
tary way. 

Pasteurizing milk before it is sold is re- 
quired in many places. Pasteurizing is 
done by heating milk to about 143° F. for 
half an hour, or to 160° F. for about fif- 
teen seconds, and then chilling it at once. 
This process destroys or arrests all disease- 
producing organisms, without changing the 
value and goodness of the milk. 
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THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK 


H OUR bodies, like machines, must have 
plenty of fuel. Whenever we breathe 
or move, we are using this fuel. The heat 
units by which energy value is measured 
ate called calories. All food expept water 
has some calories. A glass of milk yields 
about 160 calories, a slice of bread about 50 
calories, A general food rule, for children 
from ten to thirteen, is to eat about 32 
calories daily per pound of body weight. 
However, one may eat plenty of calories 
and still be undernourished, because a well- 
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balanced diet must contain all the food 
elements necessary to build and repair the 
body and keep it in good condition. 

Milk is about 87 per cent water, but the 
remaining 13 per cent contains all the ele- 
ments the body needs. 

Floating in milk are an immense num- 
ber of fat globules, which we call cream. 

There is also sugar in milk. It is called 
lactose or milk sugar. Both the sugar and 
the fat give us energy. 

Milk contains protein, which builds and 
repaits the tissues of the body. Protein 
comes also from meat, eggs, cereals, and 
other foods, but the protein in milk is an 
especially usable kind. 

Milk also supplies valuable minerals. An 
important one is calcium, needed to make 
bones and teeth hard and strong. Another 
mineral in milk is phosphorus, most of 
which is used to make bones. 

Then there are the all-important vita- 
mins. Milk contains them all. Pasteuriza- 
tion, however, destroys some vitamin C. 

Milk, fresh vegetables, and fruit are 
sometimes Called the “protective” foods 
because contain so many of the ele- 
ments which the body needs, and supply 
the deficiencies of other foods. 

There are, as you see, good reasons for 
the rule: a quart of milk a day for every 
gitl and boy. About 34 to 45 per cent of 
the calories needed by a child ten to twelve 
years old should be in the form of milk and 
milk products. 
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MILK PRODUCTS 


@ MANY food dishes are made with 
milk, for instance, cocoa, milk toast, 
and custard. Other foods, such as butter, 
cheese, and ice cream, manufactured from 
milk, are called milk products. 
Butter—Butter is a nutritious food, 80 
per cent of which is the fat of milk. It is 
our best practical everyday source of vita- 
min A, ° 
Almost all butter is made in a creamery. 
First, cream is extracted from the milk by 
means of a separator. Many farmers sep- 
arate their milk at home and take only 
cream to the creamery, keeping the skim 
milk to feed the farm animals. Skim milk 
is a wholesome, nourishing food that con- 
tains everything in milk but the fat. Some 
of the creameries accept whole milk, and 
dispose of the skim milk themselves, either 
as feed for animals, or for extracting 
casein, the larger part of milk protein. 
Casein in used for making glue, plastics for 
such things as beads or buttons, and a fiber 


which is woven into cloth. 





After the cream has been separated, it is 
pasteurized so that the butter will keep 
better and be free from disease bacteria, 
The pasteurized cream is then placed in a 
barrel-shaped machine known as a churn, 
The churn is set in motion and the cream 
is agitated until butter granules about the 
size of a pea appear. 

Then the buttermilk is drained out, and 
the remaining butter is thoroughly washed 
in cold water. Salt is added, and the but- 
ter mass is worked until the salt has been 
evenly distributed, and all remaining liq- 
uid has been pressed out. Now it is ready 
to be put into tubs, or cut into blocks. 

Butter is often kept in cold storage for 
several months. Each person in the United 
States eats on the average 18 pounds of 
butter a year. About 41 per cent of our 
total milk supply is used for butter. 

Cheese.—Cheese is made from the solid 
part of milk, and it is therefore rich in 
protein, fat, and minerals. All over the 
world cheese is used as a food. 

In general, all cheese may be ‘classed as 
hard or soft. Many names of cheeses, for 
example Edam or Stilton, come from places 
where they were first made. Other names 
come from the shape or texture of the 
cheese, such as pineapple cheese or cream 
cheese. 

In making cheese, the milk is heated, and 
rennet or some other extract is added 
which thickens the milk. This thickened 
milk is called curds. The curds are cut 
apart, and the whey drained away. Later 
the cheese is pressed into shape and rip- 
ened to develop the flavor. 

The chief cheese-manufacturing state 
in the United States is Wisconsin. Switzer- 
land, France, and Holland are some of the 
countries which export cheese. 

Ice Cream.—Manufactured ice cream is 
a simple, wholesome dessert. Cream, milk 
solids, and sugar are weighed, pasteurized, 
and piped to the homogenizer, which breaks 
the butterfat globules into minute parti- 
cles. Next the mix is run over the cooler 
and passed to the freezer. In about 20 sec- 
onds the mixture is frozen; then flavoring, 
fruit, and nuts are added. 

Concentrated Milk (condensed, evapo- 
rated, and dried).—Since milk is 87 per 
cent water, much of its bulk can be evapo- 
rated away by heat. This idea came to Gail 
Borden, an American inventor, when he 
was returning from Europe and noticed 
that the children on shipboard were not 
getting any milk. In 1856 he took out a 
patent for condensed milk. Condensed 
milk is simply whole milk from which 
part of the water has been removed, and 
to which sugar has been added. Evapo- 
rated milk is the same product, unsweet- 
ened. Dried milk has had practically all 
of the water removed. 

Apart from the removal of water, the 
food value of these concentrated milks is 
unchanged, except that, as in pasteurized 
milk, vitamin C is lessened, being easily 
affected by heat. They are economical and 
will keep for a long time without spoiling. 
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In these vacuum kettles about 60 per cent of the 


Evapotated milk is injected 
natural water is removed when evaporating milk. 


through a small hole in the 
can, and it is then sealed. 





At the left, butter is 
being taken out of 
a churn; below, it 
is carefully wrapped 
with parchment and 
put in pound caftons 
by this automatic 
wrapping machine. 


High-grade coated paper and many attractive plastic 
products are made with casein, the protein in milk. 


The cheese maker 
adds a starter to 
the milk in the 
vat to help make Ze 
it form in curds 
(left). A machine 
presses the curd, 
which is in Ccir- 
cular hoops, into 
solid masses of 
cheese (right). 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For All Grades 


Mii_k DRINKING 


An interesting way to begin a study of 
milk is to get a report on milk drinking. 
Ask the children to write down the amount 
of milk they drank yesterday at each meal 
and between meals. 

Display cups and mugs of various sizes. 
Let the children select the one most like 
the container they use, and see how many 
times they must fill it to make a quart. 
Take plenty of time for this activity, so 
that each child may go through the expe- 
rience and make his estimate. Thereafter 
children may give accurate daily reports of 
the amount of milk that they drink. 


CooxING EXPERIENCES 


One of the chief activities in connection 
with this unit should be cooking. It can 
be done by both girls and boys at home and 
at school. 

In the primary grades only simple reci- 
pes should be used. Older children will 
enjoy making a book of milk recipes, and 
exchanging especially good recipes which 
they bring from home. Many mothers 
will be glad to co-operate by sending in 
recipes, or perhaps by sending food for the 
children to sample. 

Food experiences such as the following 
are available to almost every class. 

Making butter —Use one of the follow- 
ing methods to make butter from heavy 
crearm. Shake it in a closed glass jar, beat 
it with an egg beater, or mix it in a hand 
churn. Remove the butter from the con- 
itainer, wash it thoroughly in cold water, 
and then press out the water with a spoon. 
Serve the butter fresh, or work in salt. 

Making cottage cheese——Slowly heat to 
lukewarm, sour milk that has turned thick 
(called bonnyclabber). The curds will 
separate from the whey. Pour it into a 
strainer to drain out the whey, or drain it 
through a clean cloth. Add salt and a 
little sweet cream. 

Making cocoa, cream soup, and junket 
are also interesting experiences for pupils. 


PossIBLE TRIPS 


. Visit a farm. 

. See a milking machine in use. 

. See a milch goat. 

. Watch a separator in operation. 

. Go to a milk receiving station. Older 
pupils should see the Babcock test for but- 
terfat and the process used for making a 


bacterial count of milk. 


ee ee. 
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. Look at a tank truck or a tank car. 
. Watch milk being pasteurized. 

. Visit a store where milk is sold. 

. Go through an ice-cream plant. 


Oo ON A 


DIscuUSssIONS 


1. Start a discussion on growth by ask- 
ing pupils to mention signs of health in 
children, farm animals, pets, and plants. 
How can milk help us grow? 

2. How does the cow change grass and 
other foods to milk? What do cows eat 
in summer? In winter? What is the cow’s 
cud? How should a cow be cared for? 

3. Discuss the many practices necessary 
for sanitary milking. 

4. Let the children develop some rules 
for the care of milk in the home. 


ScIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


1. Place an unopened bottle of milk in 
the classroom. (If the cream has already 
risen, shake the bottle well.) In a few 
hours the cream line will appear. Why 
did the cream rise to the top? 

2. Continue to watch the bottle of milk 
each day until the curds separate from the 
whey. Discuss the chemical change. (The 
lactose or milk sugar has been acted upon 
by bacteria in the milk, and has turned to 
lactic acid. The lactic acid has changed 
the quality of the protein. ) 

3. From a quart bottle filled with wa- 
ter, pour out 4% oz. Have pupils weigh 
out 4% oz. of dried milk, and place it be- 
side the bottle of water. They will then 
have a concrete representation of the sol- 
ids and water contained in whole milk. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


1. List dishes prepared with milk. 

2. Make milk posters. 

3. Let each pupil draw and cut a piece 
of cardboard the shape of a quart milk 
bottle. Mark off proportions of different 
food elements contained in milk. 

4. Keep weight charts. Discuss milk 
diet with children who should gain. (Some 
children should not gain since they are 
overweight. They may use skim milk.) 

5. Make milk booklets in all grades. 


6. Plan an assembly program on milk. 


These cheese makers 
turn and repile the 
blocks of curd from 
time to time to ex- 
pel the whey from 
the cheese curds, 


For Primary Grades 


READING CHARTS 


Children may work out charts similar 
to the following. 


How Mitk Gets To My House 


1. farm 7. city 

2. cow 8. milk plant 

3. can 9. pasteurizing machine 

4. truck 10. bottle 

§. milk station 11. wagon 

6. train 12. my house 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Construct a dairy farm on the floor. 

2. Play buying and selling milk. 

3. Collect pictures of animals which 
give milk. 

4. Collect some half pint, pint, and 
quart bottles and a measuring cup. Find 
how many cupfuls there are in each, how 
many pints in a quart, and so on. 

5. Make a milk movie by pasting to- 
gether pictures made on wrapping paper. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Topics For STUDY 


1. Find out about the milk ordinances 
of your town, city, county, or state depart- 
ment of health. What inspection is made? 

2. How much milk a day does a cow 
give? (The average dairy cow produces 
4538 pounds of milk a year. 100 pounds 
of milk equals 46.5 quarts.) 

3. Cows cannot produce good milk un- 
less they have good feed. Dry rocky land 
with topsoil washed away by erosion does 
not produce good grains and grasses for 
feed, or make good pastures. Rich deep 
soil holds moisture and produces good pas- 
tures. Children might find examples of 
good and poor pastures. 

4. What is pasteurizing? What is its 
value? How can it be done in the home? 

§. Since there are no native American 
cows, how were our dairy herds started? 

6. Study the value of vitamins in milk. 

7. What makes good butter (flavor, 
texture, odor)? Why is butter salted? 
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THE NEW PUPIL 
ROSEMARIE WILSON 
B TO MAKE the new child in my classroom 
feel at home the first day, I introduce 
him to the class by his full name. I write his 
name on the blackboard, tell where he is from, 
and, if he is so inclined, have him tell some- 
thing about his last school. Then I ask, “Who 
would like to be his big brother (or sister) ?” 
Invariably many hands go up. 

At the beginning of the year, the class talks 
over the duties of a big brother (or sister). 
He is to show his little brother where the 
school entrances, basements, cafeteria, office, 
playground, and room supplies are located. 
The big brother also tells the new boy how to 
head written work for various classes, explains 
the school or room rules, and is responsible for 
seeing that he becomes acquainted with the 
other pupils. 

From the very start, the new child loses his 
timidity, and feels that someone is personally 
interested in him. He feels free to ask ques- 
tions of his big brother. I know that he is 


likely to go home with a satisfied feeling 
about his new school. 


MINIATURE WINDOW BOXES 


ISABEL SLOAN 


@ TO ADD a gay, lively note to the room 

make little window boxes. The children 
will care for them enthusiastically and display 
them to visitors with pride. 

Paint a cheesebox red, green, or any other 
bright color. (Any box about 3” x 9” will 
do.) Fill the box with rich black soil, placing 
a little peat moss in the bottom to help hold 
moisture. 

Your pupils can easily make a nice little 
collection of slips, since in the fall most of the 
mothers will have overflowing porch boxes. 
Place in each box tiny slips of ivy, wandering 
Jew, begonia, geranium, and other plants easily 
started without roots. A few nasturtium or 
petunia seeds may be added. 

Watching these plants grow will sustain 
the interest of the girls and boys in the boxes, 
and provide material for science lessons as well. 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT 


FLORENCE ALFRED 


HB FAR too many rural school grounds lack 

play equipment, and many school boards 
cannot afford to buy any. If your school is 
in this situation, call a meeting of all the pa- 
trons, telling each to bring old boards, wheels, 
iron pipes, ropes, and so on, together with 
working tools, and see what their ingenuity 
can devise in the way of teeter-totters, slides, 
swings, and other equipment. 

A good slide can be built of old boards. 
Make a frame of the desired height, with steps 
to mount from the rear. Cover the slide with 
galvanized iron, and place some straw sacks at 
the foot on which to alight. Or the slide alone 
can be made, and hooked on a porch railing or 
leaned against a steep bank. 

A merry-go-round, made of a_ balanced 
board on an iron pipe, can be made more in- 
teresting by having at the outer ends of the 
board lightweight wheels mounted so that 
they will go around in a circle. 

Have plenty of swings of different heights 
if possible. Consult playground equipment 
catalogues for ideas. See that everything is 
built strong and safe. 

Put up an old piece of blackboard for a 
scoreboard. If you have a somewhat sheltered 
nook, arrange in it a bulletin board, and post 
there new games, disputed rules for old ones, 
results of relays, and so on. 





To Club Contributors 








MH THOUSANDS of teachers 

derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 
We invite you to share your ex- 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns.. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper 814” x 11”, 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 


_an article, write your name and 


address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned, 


N 
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WRITING THEIR NAMES 


FLORENCE FELSING 


HM WHEN teaching the kindergarten or first- 

grade children to write their names, I have 
found that the following procedure is very suc- 
cessful, 

I print the children’s names on large colored 
tagboard apples, or any other seasonal object. 
The children keep the apple cards on their 
desks. They must print their names on each 
paper they hand in, and they refer to the name 
cards as often as they wish. Soon they can 
easily write their names without the aid of the 
cards. 

By this device the teacher does not have to 
devote separate time to the teaching of writing 
names, and learning to write his name does not 
become a monotonous task for the child. 


A FRIDAY PROGRAM 


DOROTHY HYBSHA 


@ OUR free activity period on Fridays is 

twenty minutes in length. For this period 
a group of pupils prepares and presents a short 
program, which is to be a surprise to the 
other children. Each Friday a different group 
of children gives a program. There are instru- 
mental and vocal numbers, poetry, short dia- 
logues, and stories, sometimes illustrated with 
drawings. 

The children enjoy the planning, brief prep- 
aration, and presentation. This activity serves 
as an incentive to read stories and poetry in 
search of program material. 


THE SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 


NAN B. TRACY 


BH DO YOU use the Sunday newspaper sup- 

plement? The rotogravure section of 
many Sunday papers tells interesting geogra- 
phic, industrial, or historical stories. You can 
make booklets of certain topics for your read- 
ing table or for reference work. 

Cut sheets of kraft paper, seven by twelve 
inches. Paste a picture cut from a supplement, 
with its printed description, on each side of 
each sheet. Print or write a stimulating ques- 
tion under each picture. Fasten the sheets to- 
gether inside a cover. 
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SMOKE PRINTING 


MARGARET E. BELLEZZA 


@ IN THE fall, when leaves of many trees 

and plants can be found, it is interesting 
to do smoke printing. The materials needed 
are a candle, matches, drawing paper, scratch 
paper, leaves of various trees or plants, and 
old cardboard. 

Hold a piece of cardboard over a candle 
flame until it is covered with soot over an area 
not much larger than the leaf that is to be 
printed. (Be very careful not to burn the 
cardboard.) The leaf is then placed, vein side 
downward, on the soot, covered with a piece 
of scratch paper, and pressed down with the 
fingertips or, better still, a piece of soft cloth. 
Lift the leaf very carefully and set it vein side 
downward on a piece of white drawing paper. 
Cover the leaf with a clean sheet of scratch 
paper and press as before. When the leaf is 
raised, the impression of its outline and _ its 
characteristic veining will be printed in soot on 
the paper. 

Great interest can be added to a geography 
booklet if a small map is hectographed on each 
page, and the smoke print of a leaf is placed 
on the map in the part of the country where 
the tree or plant is grown. 


A HANDY BULLETIN BOARD 


LORRAINE HEIM 


@ I HAD wanted some adequate material, 

such as burlap, for a bulletin board, but 
had been unable to secure it. One day as I 
took down an old shade I decided to use it for 
a bulletin board. The shade, which was 34” x 
24”, was folded twice. It was then tacked 
firmly on the wall with thumbtacks. The 
articles are pinned on with common pins. I 
find that this bulletin board is very convenient 
to use in a small rural school. 


JIGSAW PUZZLES 


JULIA BURKE 


@ IN A room with several grades it is often 

hard to keep the fast workers busy and in- 
terested. For this purpose, as well as for 
amusement on stormy days, I devised my 
“Puzzle Corner,” which is located in the back 
of the room. 

From old calendars, magazines, and other 
pictures I cut jigsaw puzzles. For extra work 
and review drills in geography I made card- 
board map puzzles, using mimeographed 
copies of maps. 

I keep the puzzles in labeled envelopes in the 
Puzzle Corner, where the girls and boys work 
quietly and enjoy it. 


MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC 


EDITH F. MILLER 


@ MY PRIMARY class did not like arithme- 
tic. To help them realize how necessary 
an understanding of numbers is in our every- 
day life, I made the following list showing what 
arithmetic helps us to do. 
1. Buy our lunches and milk at school. 
2. Count the children who had a perfect in- 
spection record. 
3. Make out the daily attendance report. 
4. Tell time. 
5. Put the pages of our booklets together in 
the right order. 
6. Find the pages we are looking for. 
7. Read the automobile speedometer and the 
thermometer. 
8. See how much gasoline is in the automo- 
bile tank. 
9. Make change. 
10. Read the calendar. 
11. Write our music notes correctly. 
12. Measure with our rulers, 
13. Keep score in games, 


BUILDING AN AIRPLANE 


MAE SHARP 


@ SINCE the pupils of my third and fourth 

grades were very much interested in air- 
planes, I decided to present a unit with avia- 
tion as the theme. Our main construction 


work was to build a plane large enough for one 
or two pupils to sit in. 

The framework of the plane was made of 
laths. The wheels and axle were from a coast- 
er wagon and were mounted on a heavy board 
which was tapered at one end. The sides and 





wings were of gray cardboard (old county-fair 
posters). We made a propeller and used a bolt 
to fasten it so that it would spin. The ailerons 
and rudder were ‘outlined in black, but the 
elevators were separate pieces. Inside the air- 
plane were placed tandem seats, a control stick, 
and an instrument board. We painted the 
front of the airplane and the propeller red, and 
left the sides and wings gray. The result was 
very effective. 

Correlation included learning to spell avi- 
ation terms, painting and drawing airplanes 
and air scenes, reading for information and 
pleasure, problems in measurement and other 
arithmetic processes, songs relating to aviation, 
and similar activities. 


As a culmination of the unit we invited the © 


mothers to attend an airplane program, which 
was varied, including songs, recitations, and 
a question-and-answer exercise. At this time 
we exhibited the work of the unit and our air- 
plane to our guests, 


BUTTON PICTURES 


FAYE SNODGRASS 










































































@ IN MY third grade we enjoy making but- 
ton pictures. The pupils bring buttons of 
various colors and sizes to school. Then they 
select the picture of an animal, bird, or flower 
which they like. Each child sews his buttons 
on a card four inches by six inches. With a 
bit of simple drawing the picture is completed 
and colored. 
Any number of different pictures may be 
made. We have made birds, a turkey, a clown, 
a baby buggy, and many others. 


NEAT APPEARANCES 


ETHEL KARSTENS 


@ I HAVE found a very interesting way to 
teach my second-grade pupils to take pride 
in having a neat appearance. 

At the beginning of the school year I made 
a comb case from oilcloth and bias tape. In the 
case there was a pocket for each child with his 
name under it. Before long the children had 
all brought their own combs, and some of the 
pupils even brought nail files to keep in the 
cases with their combs. 

We placed the comb case, with a small mir- 
ror above it, against a wall space where there 
was enough room for the children to line up 
and await their turns. 

Now I find that my pupils take great pride 
in keeping their hair neatly combed, their faces 
and hands clean, and their nails filed. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHELF 


JANE KNIGHT 


@ IN OUR cupboard is a shelf that belongs 

to the children. On this shelf are kept 
paste, rulers, scissors, compass, paper, crayons, 
colored chalk, and other things. Often‘I add 
surprises, such as blotters, samples, handwork, 
puzzles, and hectographed pictures. 

Every child knows that he is free to use any 
of these materials so long as he practices dis- 
cretion. The rest of the class is very critical 
of a child who wastes anything. 

This shelf is the source of enjoyment to the 
children, and has educational value as well. 
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Arizona.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
one to eight, would like to exchange post cards and 
pictures with other schools. We have a camera and 
a hobby club. Address: Mrs. Mildred Donham, 
Black Canyon Route, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Arkansas.—The teacher and pupils of Ink Ele- 
mentary School, grades four to six, would like to 
exchange correspondence and pictures with other 
schools. We are located on the Lum ’n’ Abner 
Highway, not far from Pine Ridge, which is the 
scene of Lum and Abner’s broadcasts. Address: 
Mrs. Clio Clark, Ink, Arkansas. 


California.—The pupils of my fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils in the same grade. We live in the oil town 
of Taft, in the San Joaquin Valley. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Nell Johnston, Roosevelt School, 
Taft, California. 


Cuba.—My pupils, grades six through ten, would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils of 
schools in the United States. Address mail to: 
Mr. Henry L. Mathiot, Havana Business Academy, 
Linea No. 359, Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 


Delaware.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
and I desire to exchange letters, cards, and snap- 
shots with pupils and teachers elsewhere. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs. Anna D. Weldin, 500 
W. 24th St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Georgia.—My pupils of the fourth grade and I 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils and teachers elsewhere. Address mail to: 
Miss Lucille White, Armuchee, Georgia. 


Illinois—The pupils of my fourth grade, and al- 
so the pupils of my fifth-grade English class, and I 
would like to correspond with other pupils and 
teachers of the same grades. We live in an inter- 
esting place near St. Louis, Missouri. Address all 
mail to: Miss Dorothy L. Molden, 1512 Washing- 
ton St., Highland, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and post cards with other schools 
throughout the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. Address: Miss Geraldine Shook, Malvern, 
Towa. 


lowa.—The pupils and teacher of Stringtown 
School would like to exchange correspondence and 
pictures with other pupils and teachers. Our rural 
school is located in the corn- and hog-producing 
section of our country. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Roger Wyse, care of Ethan Brooks, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. 


Iowa.—My rural pupils, grades two to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
snapshots with other schools in eastern, western, and 
southern United States and its possessions. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Marian Rose 
Holtz, 1027 West 4th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters or pictures with pupils from other states. We 
are in a rural community where the best wheat of 
our state grows. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Mildred Marie Vogt, care of Gerald Molzen, 
R.D. 1, Newton, Kansas. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


The teachers whose notices a 
this page of THE INSTRUCTO cael 
to. have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order we 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer, 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 
schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. 

We shall be glad to receive letters from 
our readers telling us of their experiences 
with correspondence developed through the 
Club Exchange. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades four to eight, 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils in other states of the Union, its possessions, 
and Canada. Address: Miss Edna Bogard, McBain, 
Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils and teachers elsewhere. Address mail to: 
Miss Pansy P. Murdock, Greening School, East 
Dunbar Road, Monroe, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades one to seven, and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
snapshots with pupils of other schools, including 
pupils of schools on Indian reservations. We live 
three miles from St. Cloud and its granite quarries. 
Address: Mrs. Ann Kukas, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades one to nine, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils elsewhere. Address: Miss Pansy Irene Mills, 
Stahl, Missouri. 


Nebraska-—My pupils, grades one, three, four, 
five, six, and seven, and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other schools in the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Aletha Armstrong, 
Bassett, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of our school, 
grades one, three, and six, would like to exchange 
scenic post cards with pupils and teachers elsewhere. 
We will send you a scenic post card of Mount 
Rushmore. Address all mail to: Miss Miw.ced 
Larson, Bassett, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of District 45, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with pupils of other schools. Address: Miss Velma 
Fulton, Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—My pupils of the seventh grade, 
Loudenslager School, and I wish to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with other pupils and 
teachers. We live near Philadelphia and not far 
from New York City. Address: Mrs. Amelia K. 
Smith, 1522 Pine St., Paulsboro, New Jersey. 


New York.—The teacher and pupils of our junior 
high school language classes wish to correspond with 
similar groups in other states and countries, espe- 
cially in the southwestern part of the United States, 
Mexico, and Central and South America. Address: 
Miss Edwina C. Davies, Breesport, New York. 


New York.—The pupils of Alburg School, 
grades one to seven, and teacher would like to ex- 
change correspondence and pictures with pupils and 
teachers of other schools. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Gwendolyn Prue, Brushton, New York. 


* 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of the first, 
third, fourth, and fifth grades of Dunn School 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils and teachers of other schools. Address mail 
to: Miss Verna L. Brown, Rodman, New York. 


North China—My thirty pupils will be giad to 
write letters to children in the United States, telling 
about life as we live it here at the very outpost of 
the world. My four teachers would appreciate sug- 
gestions for art and occupational work. Address: 
Mrs. Evelyn L. Whittaker, Principal, Tsingtao 
American School, No. 25 First Taiping Road, Iltus 
Huk, Shantung Province, Tsingtao, North China. 


North Dakota.—My seventh-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters with other seventh- 
grade pupils of the United States and other Ameri- 
can countries. Address mail to: Miss Frieda Janz, 
Sykeston, North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils in grades four, five, 
and six of the Aspinwall schools would like to ex- 
change correspondence and pictures with similar 
grades anywhere in the United States. Address all 
mail to: Mr. C. A. Sherman, Aspinwali Graded 
School, Aspinwall, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
would like to correspond with pupils in Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States and its possessions. 
Address all mail to: Mr. Marlin E. Brosius, Pleasant 
Gap School, Mount Pleasant Mills, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—The second- and third-grade pupils of 
Novice School wish to exchange letters and pictures 
with other pupils of the same grades. Address: 
Mrs. Sallie Gray, Coleman County, Novice, Texas. 


Vermont,—My pupils, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange correspondence and snapshots 
with other pupils. Address: Miss Barbara A. Jones, 
Center School, Fair Haven, Vermont. 


Virginia—My pupils, grades one to seven, and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
snapshots with schools elsewhere. Address mail to: 
Mrs, Madeline Dalton, Stuart, Virginia. 


Washington.—My pupils of the first four grades 
would like to correspond with other children of 
the same grades. Any information pertaining to 
natural resources and history will be appreciated. 
Address all mail to: Miss Myrtle G. Barnett, 
Chelan Falls, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils throughout the United States and its posses- 
sions. Address mail to: Miss Frances McCann, 
Warner School, Elroy, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils and teacher of Debello 
School (rural) would like to exchange letters with 
other pupils and teachers. Address: Miss Doris 
Mitchell, R.D. 2, Hillsboro, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one through eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
directions for games with other pupils and teachers 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Ad- 
dress all mail:to: Miss Helen E. Klawitter, R.D. 1, 
Lampson, Wisconsin. 














We Studied the Apple Industry 


OLIVE F. GOODEN 
Teacher, Grade 3B, Glassboro Elementary School, Glassboro, New Jersey 






v : 
y 
I. Approach. 


The children had observed many 
truckloads of apples being carted into 
the local auction market, the cold stor- 
age, and the vinegar plant, and ex- 
pressed a desire to visit these places. 
After some discussion it was decided 
that a visit to 2 fruit farm would be 
the logical starting point, as there 
they would see apples harvested. 

Il. Preparation. 

We listed a few things to be seen on 
a fruit farm. 

A. Many trees called an orchard. 

B. Men picking apples. 

C. A packing house. 

D. A machine grading apples. 

E. Apples being packed and loaded 

on trucks for storage. 

F. Apples emptied into a truck for 

the cider plant. 

Ill. Activities and observations. 

A. On the farm. 

The children were transported to 
the farm by bus. The owner of the 
farm took the children to the or- 
chard. Only smail ladders were 
needed to reach the tops of the low 
trees. After observing the men 
picking apples, and emptying their 
picking sacks, the children were al- 
lowed to pick apples. The men then 
loaded the farm truck and took the 
apples to the packing house. 

B. At the packing house. 

They saw the apples they had 
picked poured into a conveyor, 
which graded the apples—all small 

. ones going out one side to be sent to 
the cider factory and the large ones 
going on to the front of the pack- 
ing house to be carefully packed for 
market or storage. 
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C. At the roadside market. 

They obseryed a customer pur- 
chase a basket of apples. Each child 
was given an ‘apple to eat. After 
thanking the owner, they returned 
to school. 

D. At the vinegar plant. 

The vinegar plant was within 
walking distance of school. The 
children were first taken to see the 
making of apple butter; then to the 
yard to see the truckloads of apples. 
They observed the apples being 
washed, and carried by a conveyor 
to the top floor where huge machines 
pressed the juice from the apples. 
In the basement they saw the dried 
pulp or pomace. Then they crossed 
the street to the cold-storage plant. 


(above). 


' The trip to the fruit farm was made in the school bus 
In the orchard the little visitors watched 
pickers emptying their bags into large baskets (left). 


E. At the cold-storage plant. 

They observed apples being carted 
to storage in trucks. The apples 
were carried by elevator to an upper 
floor for storage. As we did not have 
time to visit inside the cold-storage 
plant it was decided to send a com- 
mittee another time. 

F. At the auction market. 

A committee visited there and re- 
ported that they saw apples being 
inspected and purchased by buyers 
from large cities. 

IV. Knowledge gained. 
A. Harvesting apples. 

1. Apples are picked carefully to 

avoid bruising. 

2. They are graded by a grading 

machine. 

3. Small apples are called culls. 

4. Fancy apples are packed in 

boxes or bushel baskets lined with 

corrugated paper pads. A cap to 
prevent bruising is placed on top. 

§. Shredded oilpaper is scattered 

throughout the box to contribute 

to the proper keeping, carrying, 
and displaying of the apples. 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
cal industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users, First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in . 


this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 





6. Apples must be put in storage 
soon after being picked. 
7. Kinds of apples produced in 
this vicinity. 
B. Cold storage. 
1. Machines cool the air by 
means of evaporation of ammonia. 
2. Apples are kept near the freez- 
ing point. 
3. Cold storage does not destroy 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds. It 
merely retards their growth. 
4. Fruits should be placed on the 
upper shelves of a refrigerator. 
C. Apple products. 
1. Apple butter—apples _ boiled 
with cider and plenty of spices. 
2. Cider—the juice of apples. 
(Benzoate of soda is added to 
keep cider sweet.) 
3. Vinegar—formed from alcohol 
by the action of bacteria, com- 
monly called mother of vinegar. 
D. Uses of apples in the home— 
apple butter, jelly; apple sauce, 
dried apples; apple pie, cake, pud- 
ing, tart; baked apples; apple salad. 
V. Experiments and activities. 
A. Construct a miniature fruit 
farm showing buildings and or- 
chards. 
B. Collect varieties of apples in the 
vicinity. Learn their names. 
C. Make a tree map of the farm 
visited. Draw a circle to represent 
each tree. Use different colored 
crayons to distinguish varieties. 
D. Tell how evaporation takes place 
in a dried apple. 
E. Make apple butter at home. 
F. Look for mother of vinegar in 
the vinegar bottle at home. 
G. Watch someone preserve with 
vinegar. 
H. Taste cider and vinegar. 
VI. Values. 
A. Acquired a broadened concept 
of the world we live in. 
B. Perceived the interdependence of 
agriculture and science. 
C. Observed steps in converting raw 
material into manufactured goods. 
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Public Schools, 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director of Music Education, 
Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching m: ? If so, write to Mr. 
THE IN UCTOR 





close a stamp 


Please tell me how children should. be 
taught to find the position of do or the 
keynote. 


The usual method is to call the 
sharp, in the signature, which is farth- 
est to the right ti and the flat which is 
farthest to the right fa. Then it is 
easy to count up or down to do. 


. 


Where can I learn how to play the. har- 
monica so that I can help my fifth grade 
form a harmonica band? 


An instruction manual is usually 
included with the instrument; consult 
your local music dealer or write to the 
manufacturers of the instrument for 
the desired information. 


+o 


Is it necessary or advisable for a teacher 
to make use of a pitch pipe for singing 
classes? 


It is the duty of each teacher to use 
the key in which the song or vocal 
exercise has been written. If a piano 
is available, get the pitch from it; if 
not, use a pitch pipe. Serious injury 
may be inflicted upon children’s voices 
by allowing classes to sing with low, 
heavy voices in an ill-chosen key. The 
compass and pitch of songs are most 
important in the safe development of 
children’s voices and in maintaining ac- 
ceptable tone quality. 


o 


How. should fifth- or sixth-grade classes 
be divided for two-part singing? Should 
boys ever be assigned to the upper part? 


Approximately an equal number of 
girls and boys should be assigned to 
each part, the division being made up- 
on the basis of musical ability; that is, 
strive for equal balance of voices and 
independence. All pupils should have 
the experience of singing both the up- 
per and lower parts. You might alter- 
nate the parts as new songs are learned. 

As boys’ voices are equally as high in 
range as girls’ voices at this period and 
often more brilliant, boys should by all 
means be assigned to the two parts as 
outlined above. Both girls and boys 


organ, in care of 
. Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 
dd d envelope for a reply by mail. 


should have the opportunity to use the 
tones found in the upper and lower 
voice ranges. 


& 


What should a teacher strive to accom- 
plish in helping young children to in- 
terpret a song? 


Every teacher who hopes to make 
singing a vital element in the lives of 
her pupils will at all times strive to 
crystalize the spirit and atmosphere of 
each song. Good singing and. good 
oral reading have many features in 
common. Clear and natural pronun- 
ciation are quite as essential to good 
singing as to good reading. Therefore, 
first of all arouse interest through 
an understanding of the text, thereby 
creating atmosphere; then establish the 
natural flow of words for accent and 
correct phrasing; encourage distinct 
enunciation; establish proper tempo; 
and make an effort to vary the vélume 
of tone as suggested by the text. 


* 


How may I best learn to discover the 
correct tempo of a song in order to teach 
it correctly? 


Ability to discover correct tempos 
is indeed very important, and unfor- 
tunately this phase of song interpreta- 
tion is too often neglected. 

Give much time and study to the 
song, both melody and text, to dis- 
cover the atmosphere, natural ebb and 
flow of each phrase, and the emotional 
content. Sing the music and read the 
words until a satisfactory choice of 
tempo has been established; then strive 
to maintain the same tempo in all fu- 
ture renditions. 


- 


Some boys in my classes are experiencing 
the change of voice. Where may I find 


out how to care for them? 


Excellent suggestions and help may 
be found in The Conductor's Book, 
“Hollis Dann Song Series” (Ameri, 
can Book Co., New York; $.81 net 
plus postage) and in upper-grade man- 
uals of various school-music series, 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on pages 62, 64, 66, 67, and 68. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. Send your questions to 


ss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville,"N.Y. If 
youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed, envelope. 


Will you please give me directions for 
making figures of :papier-maché. I teach 
the second grade. ; 


An article entitled “Papier-Maché 
in Art” appeared in THE INsTRUCTOR 
for September, 1939. The October 


1939 issue had an article telling how: 


to make papier-maché masks. 

Although [ have never taught pa- 
pier-maché work to second-graders, I 
have seen big papier-maché sheep and 
cows, made by primary children under 
the direction of their teacher. 


« 


My fourth grade is just beginning a study 
of water, its uses, advantages, and disad- 
vantages. Could you suggest some ideas 
for friezes and other art work suitable 
for this subject? This unit, proposed by 
my supervisor, is supposed to last for five 
or six weeks. The major emphasis will 
be on art. 


Let your pupils draw or paint pic- 
tures of Indian, Mexican, and Italian 
women carrying water jars on shoul- 
ders or heads, and of Mexican women 
washing at the community washing 
place. The children could picture 
logs being carried down a swift river, 
freighters on the Great Lakes, ocean 
liners, and so on. Let them find pic- 
tures of fishing scenes in different 
countries. Scenes showing children 
watering plants is another possibility. 


. 


We wish to make a serviceable medieval 
castle with appropriate surroundings, for 
our county fair. Can you help us? 


This is the way we constructed a 
castle. We rolled pieces of construc- 
tion paper for the towers and glued 
them so that they held their shape. 
Next, we made a cardboard circle, cut 
it on its radius, and lapped it over to 
make a cone-shaped roof. Then the 
children brought cardboard boxes of 
all sizes and shapes for the rest of the 
castle. If the boxes were not of the 
right size, they piled smaller boxes on 
top of each other and covered the pile 
with construction paper,’ over which 
they sometimes put papier-miché. 


If your castle is gray, it might be 
interesting to slip tiny pieces of green 
tissue paper on wire and let these 
“vines” climb the walls. Some bright 
blossoms among the leaves would be 
very attractive. A dull-red roof would 
add color to a gray castle. Our chil- 
dren have tried sealing wax to show 
coats of arms on castles or metal work 
on bridges. Some have used chewing 
gum to represent metal work. After 
looking at many pictures, they have 
great fun working out accurate de- 
tails for ornamentation. 

Little bits of tissue paper on twigs 
will make interesting blossoms and 
leaves for the trees. Perhaps a moat 
and drawbridge can be worked out. 


+ 


What projects would you suggest for 
seventh- and. eighth-grade boys who are 
not skillful in art? 


Get. some clay, and ask the boys to 
see whether they can model dogs, cir- 
cus animals, or people. Perhaps some 
will be able to do this even though 
they have never tried before. If they 
cannot, I would show them how to 
make tiles out of clay, about 8” square 
and %” thick. The boys can draw 
designs on these tiles when dry. They 
can paint them with water colors, us- 
ing very intense shades, and shellack- 
ing them many times. Some may wish 


to model book ends. 


. 


Where can I find material to supplement 
my inadequate preparation for teaching 
art to talented ninth-grade pupils? 

Figure Drawing for Junior High 
School, by Jessie Todd and Ann Van 
Nice Gale (Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; $.50) would be of great 
help to you, I feel sure. Enjoyment 
and Use of Art in the Elementary 
School, by Jessie Todd and Ann Van 
Nice Gale (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; $1.50) is also useful. 
Look in School Arts magazine for ad- 
vertisements of various teaching aids 
sold in separate packets 
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Associate Prof 


Solving Your 
: Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 








of El tary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with correct English 
usage and the teaching of English, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, i a st 





How would you explain the uses of the 
words shall and will to fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils? 


It is unnecessary to make any fine 
discriminations when teaching these 
words to your elementary-school pupils. 
The conventional difference is: Will 
used with a pronoun in the first person 
(I or we) expresses a promise or a 
determination, whereas shall indicates 
an intention or proposed future action 
which is more or less a matter of 
course. These same two words used 
with a pronoun in the second person 
(you) or with a noun or pronoun in 
the third person have exactly the op- 
posite significance, will meaning in- 
tention, and shall a determination or 
a command to perform some action. 
People commonly use will to indicate 
both determination and intention. 


* 


Please outline suggestions for improving 
the teaching of English in the elementary 
school. 


Language teaching to be effective 
must be functional. That is, it must 
arise from activities and experiences 
of the pupils and must become a part 
of their everyday language. 

The fundamental techniques used in 
teaching oral and written expression 
are practically identical. The follow- 
ing classroom procedures are typical of 
any curriculum in English which uti- 
lizes actual experiences of the pupils. 

1. Make the pupils conscious of a 
need or occasion for communication. 

2. Give them a chance to meet the 
situation by speaking or writing. | 

3. Lead them to use the proper tech- 
niques in preparing their work. 

4. Help them evaluate their work. 

§. Frequently introduce practice in 
a skill not yet mastered. 

Pupils must have many opportuni- 
ties to talk freely and naturally. The 
following procedures will help to im- 
prove the quality of the pupils’ speech. 

1. The audience situation. This is 
the strongest motivation for effective 
expression. It involves reporting on 
activities and personal reading, plan- 
ning for a project, and dramatizing. 

2. Imitation of a model. The teach- 
er or a capable pupil may in an organ- 
ized talk suggest ideas to the pupils. 

3. Incidental individual correction. 
Correction will have to be handled 
tactfully. Suggestions must be kindly 
and unobtrusively made. 

4. Setting up standards. Standards 
should not be overemphasized, but if 
definite goals are to be attained then 
specific standards must be set up. 


d envelope. 


§. Criticism. Favorable criticism 
should be made first. Suggestions for 
improvement should be given. If 
pupils are to be critics, they should 
confine their criticisms to the stand- 
ards. The teacher herself should do 
most of the criticising. 

In addition to suggestions already 
made, a few should be mentioned 
which apply solely to writing. 

The pupils need a graduated pro- 
gram of training so that they may de- 
velop the ability to write skillfully as 
well as fluently. 

Lessons for developing independent 
writing include a definite series of 
steps in building up the necessary skills 
involved in written work. This series 
includes copywork, studied dictation, 
unstudied dictation, the unfinished 
story, and independent writing. 

Such a series of lessons should, how- 
ever, fit into some project so that the 
lessons will be meaningful and pur- 
poseful to the pupils. 


o 


In our school we correlate spelling with 
the other language arts. Four of us 
fourth-grade teachers are trying to work 
out a plan for teaching the diacritical 
markings since they are not considered at 
all in the first three grades. How much 
should we try to teach and what should 
the approach be? 


The policies of your school as sug- 
gested above are excellent. Spelling 
should be correlated; diacritical mark- 
ings should have little or no attention 
in the first three grades; and fourth- 
grade teachers should give definite at- 
tention to such markings. 

The children should be taught what 
they need when they need it, and to 
the extent that such needs are apparent. 
Fourth-grade children need to know 
dixcritica markings as they use the in- 
dex of a geography or history textbook 
to determine the correct pronunciation 
of proper nouns, or as they consult dic- 
tionaries. 

Many pupils will thus develop sufh- 
cient mastery. Pupils slower to learn 
should have follow-up lessons. Teach 
those markings which are frequently 
needed and cannot be mastered with- 
out the teacher’s guidance. The use of 
key words should be stressed. At the 
top of an index and at the bottom of a 
dictionary page will be found such 
key words. 

I suggest that you four teachers an- 
alyze the needs of your pupils during 
a semester, and work out a “curric- 
ulum” in diacritical markings. 
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SERTFICE 


eS Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some eoubioonne, Tien in teaching science? If so, 
T 


write Mr. Blough, in care of 
Dansville, N.Y. 
mail if you will 1 4 


at. 





- 


We wish to introduce elementary science 
into our schedule, but we have a crowded 
program. What can you suggest? 


Perhaps your science program can 
be introduced on a two-period-a-week 
basis in the beginning. Although this 
is a small amount of time, a carefully 
prepared program can accomplish con- 
siderable. 

Since science lends itself to the use 
of many of the activities commonly 
carried out in an elementary program, 
it should not be difficult to find at 
least two half hours each week for it. 
For example—reading to solve a science 
problem is often much more meaning- 
ful than reading for reading’s sake 
alone. Since provision is usually made 
in language periods for discussion of 
various problems and events, the prob- 
lems current in the study of science 
may easily be included. If there is an 
assigned shop period, it may frequently 
be used for the construction of science 
materials to help the pupils understand 
some of the principles of science. 

Using activity time from other sub- 
jects is one way to allow time to in- 
troduce the study of science. Such a 
procedure has often resulted in such 
enthusiastic response from pupils that 
their growth and development has 
warranted making time for a. science 
program at the expense of some other 
school activities. 


- 


Would you include the making of leaf 
prints as one of the activities in a unit on 
plants? 


The making of leaf prints and sim- 
ilar activities seem to be more appro- 
priate as hobbies for children and as 
out-of-school activities. All science 
activities should contribute toward a 
more thorough understanding of some 
important science concept. 


od 


Should a basic text or course of study be 
used for elementary science, or should 
pupil-interest guide teachers? 


Usually teachers in the elementary 
school have little or no background for 
teaching science. They are not very 
familiar with the science subject mat- 
ter nor with the methods of presenting 
it. Thus far there has been little real 
opportunity for these teachers to 
gain the information that they need. 
College courses are too technical to 
help them and methods courses in ele- 
mentary science are difficult to find. 
Because this is true, elementary teach- 





“Your Counselor Service” columns are also on pages 61, 64, 66, 67, and 68. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
, add d envelope. 


ers need guidance in beginning their 
science instruction. This must be 
furnished in some concrete way, such 
as by giving them a text or a course 
of study, or both. 

It is important that the teacher 
should feel that the science text is not 
a reader. Science uses reading as one 
of the aids to learning but it must also 
use much firsthand experience, experi- 
mentation, excursions, and other ac- 
tivities. Likewise the teacher should 
not rely entirely on the book or course 
of study but should use it as a guide. 
Whenever children’s interests lead to 
exploring a related problem which is 
worth while and within the compre- 
hension of the group, even if it is not 
in the text or outlined courses, the 
teacher should be ready to lead them. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
children’s interests, especially when 
classes are being taught by inexperi- 
enced science teachers, cannot be used 
as a main guiding factor in determin- 
ing selection of material. Science un- 
folds to pupils wide areas in which 
they have never evidenced interest, 
chiefly because they have not known 
of the. existence and possibilities of 
these areas. Nearly every phase of 
science can be presented in such a way 
as to awaken the interest of girls and 
boys. even though. theidea may not 
have originated with them. 

Teachers new in the field of ele- 
mentary science need the guidance af- 
forded by a textbook or course of 
study. The more familiar they be- 
come with the science and the methods 
of presenting it, the more able they are 
to rely on their own initiative and the 
less likely they are to need the guid- 
ance of a text and course of study. 


* 


After six months our tadpoles have 
changed little. Do they need pond wa- 
ter? When will they become frogs? 


Tadpoles will complete their meta- 
morphosis even if they are not kept in 
pond water. If you keep them in 
water purified by the use of chemicals, 
let the water stand several hours in an 
open container before you put the tad- 
poles in it. Keep water plants grow- 
ing in the aquarium just as you do in 
an aquarium containing fish. 

There are wide differences in the 
length of time which different species 
of frogs take to complete their meta- 
morphosis. Some kinds complete their 
growth in less than a year; others take 
longer. Generally this occurs more 
rapidly in their natural habitats than 
in an aquarium. : 
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Send today for this interesting, 
« o a . 
authoritative new teaching unit— 
om 
prepared by outstanding educators = 
. . - ° @e 
brimful of project ideas —an inspiring 
- e e 
a aid to interesting classwork 
be 
uch 
irse 
her 
not 
one 
also 
eri- 
ac- 
uld 
irse 
ide, 
to 
1 is 
re- 
not 
the 
nm. 
hat 
hen 
ee This 24-page book is filled with fascl- 
- nating and well-planned teaching ma- 
_ terial, including: 
— An authentic history of bread from pre- 
ich historic times—its origin, its improve- 
"est ment through the ages, its influence 
ail upon economic and social life. 
f Bread and Modern Industry—a graphic 
0 description, profusely illustrated, of how 
of bread is made today in modern, scientific 
way bakeries. Informative for both teachers 
/ and pupils. 
and Detailed Guide for Curriculum Integra- 
not tion, embracing arithmetic, language, 
social studies, nutrition, map work and 
de spelling. 
af- : 
of EVELOPED especially for teachers of Do you know that, because bread releases its 
be- intermediate grades... this unit offers a food energy slowly, it helps keep up endurance 
ods remarkably quick and easy plan for interest- over a long period? 
re ing, instructive classwork. It supplies an Do you know that bread is nearly 100% digesti- 
br) abundance of material. It relates that material ble... that it stands with milk at the very top L 
to the important subjects in your curriculum. of economical, waste-free foods? 
And this valuable teaching help comes to Fill in the coupon below and mail it 
- you FREE. All you need do is ask for it. NOW. Your teaching unit, “Our Daily 
wa: You yourself will gain from this material a Bread,” will be sent promptly. 
new appreciation of the value of bread. 
a Do you know that bread is one of the best 
rm sources of our greatest food need—energy ? a SD OA Seas CS AAS SEE ey ane ae 
cals, Do you know that the carbohydrates and pro- ais leans r 
ye ilies ten teceel enh enieiined tn elem Ulenl | AMERICAN INSTITU rE OF BAKING, Department of Nutrition No. N-9 | 
Z 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
tad- proportions? | | 
ow- Please send me postpaid your free teaching unit, “Our Daily Bread” 
> in 
BUY BAKERS’ BREAD =| Name—___ 7 =" 
the 
cies The modern bakers’ bread, made with a 
pox milk, contains in almost ideal propor- | a | 
s tions both muscle-building food and : 
heir energy food . . . and is nearly 100% | Street. —- | 
take digestible. It also supplies valuable 
“er minerals, including calcium. | City y i. State _ Re Bae | 
‘nan 
errr he 7s aaa RRR rt pete eas we atreihnwetcnetcy ee 
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To help you answer teen-age 


Sd 
GUeSTIONS — FREE BOOKLETS AND CHARTS 







1) pee UATION is an adjustment in every 
girl’s life. Properly explained, girls ac- 
cept this change as a natural, normal function. 


To simplify this explanation, Modess has 
prepared scientific charts and booklets for use 
in the classroom or individual conferences. 


In the past school year, almost 2,000,000 
booklets were distributed. Have you enough 
copies for your new group this year? Teachers 
all over the country have found this material 
helpful. Send for the booklets and charts today 
—they’re free! 


Be sure to ask for sufficient booklets so that 
every girl may have her own copy. 


For High Schoo! Girls—“The Periodic Cycle” con- 
tains facts based on modern medical opinion. 


For Younger Giris—“‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister.” Sympathetically tells facts 
on “growing up.” Clear, accurate. 


5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts —in color. Show 
process of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. 
Size 14 x 11 inches, mailed in a heavy plain en- 
velope. (Charts are limited—please do not ask 
for them if you already have a set.) 

















ee ee ee we ee we we we we we ee =~ 
I Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-64, { 
| Milltown, New Jersey. | 
| Please send me ...... copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” | 
iS R E é | ceccee copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her | 
Young Sister.” | 
| ( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy | 
| Charts. | 

T 
‘we authoritative booklets ro™ | 
on menstrual hygiene. Com- | | 
plete set of five Menstrual | Title | 
Anatomy Charts. ; Addr 
] eee | 
ne ce ee SS SS SS SS ee a 
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EXTRA MONEY? 


jn Spare Times 
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Show | t i Per- CARDS 
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ments faclading 8 "BQ ts 
ment Christma Fold jae FIDE R ae 50 | 
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RT STUDIOS, Ine. 
Rochester, New York 


LEADING SILVER SWAN FREE 


GollcuRistmas CARDS PA 
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ACTUAL t AL VALUE ‘ae i00. fone other BARGAIN assortments. vtoday for 
sales for , old and young. Nothin; otem. Write — 
sample assortment APPROVAL, acd Free sample offer 
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WE 


Pamper Mortals 
ON VACATION AT 


Excellent golf, riding, swimming . . . indoors 
and outdoors filled with entertainment for 
everybody—that’s P.M.for your summer vaca- 
tion. Delightfully cool, friendly and informal. 
Farm-fresh food. Bring the family to the top 
of the Poconos for the summer. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


_POCONO MANOR, PA- 











YOUR + COUNSELOR + SERVICE 


DO YOU have difficul 
Miss Kibbe, in care of 
N.Y. Your questions | will Ibe answered in bene columns, or by mail if you 


will 1 a P d envelope. 





Should phonics be taught to children in 
the primary grades? If so, how much 
emphasis should be put on it? 


I believe that many teachers find 
advantages in teaching children some 
phonetic attack in recognizing new 
words. Children are curious and often 
inquire about new words which attract 
them. An overemphasis upon phonics 
may make the pupils word-conscious 
and cause slow reading. Too little at- 
tention to phonics may deprive the 
children of a desirable tool to use in 
pronouncing new words. A moderate 
amount of emphasis upon phonics 
seems wise. All other methods of at- 
tack upon new words such as general 
configuration, similarities in form, 
and content meaning should be taught 
along with the phonetic instruction. 
Phonics should be taught only after 
the child has a fairly large sight vo- 
cabulary and shows some interest in 
word forms and their elements. 

Be sure that the child has power to 
hear differences in sounds. For prac- 
tice in phonetic skills, select words 
that are to be used in immediate read- 
ing situations and see that the child 
applies his new knowledge. Make 
phonics a usable tool or the time is 
wasted. However, do not interfere 
with the actual reading and thought- 
getting processes by stopping the child 
when reading to have him sound out 
difficult words. Prepare the child for 
reading sufficiently well so that he may 
read without much word difficulty. 


Sf 


I have a group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren this year. Can you give me some 


help in teaching reading to them? 


These children need a greater variety 
of presentations, more repetition in 
teaching, more reading experience at 
each reading level, and more individual 
instruction than do the more normal 
children. Too, a formal technique is 
probably more effective with these 
children than is the informal or 
activity method. The use of labels, 
pictures, directions for work or play, 
greetings, daily news items, and expe- 
rience charts are vitally necessary, for 
these children have little ability to 
transfer skills from one learning ex- 
perience to another. The teacher has 
to plan to stimulate the use of all read- 
ing skills in many situations. 

The mentally retarded child is not 
ready for reading at the same chron- 
ological age as is the normal child. 
Therefore, more time must be spent in 
developing his readiness for reading. 


in An coocbing roe on Bait 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Regersices of Elemen 
te Department of Public Instruction, 
Madioos Wisconsin 


Schools, 


If so, send your problems to 


orial Department, Dansville, 


During this time the teacher should 
carry on the usual activities to develop 
visual discrimination, auditory dis- 
crimination, good language habits, 
ability to remember ideas in story se- 
quence, and ability to tell and drama- 
tize stories in logical order. 

You may receive further detailed 
helps in meeting your problem from 
Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning 
Children, by S. A. Kirk (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.50), which has 
been recently published. 


5 


How many preprimers, primers, and first 
readers should be read by pupils in the 
first grade? 


The present trend seems definitely 
to be toward a lightened reading pro- 
gram in the first grade. In many 
schools first-grade pupils are given a 
nonreading or reading-readiness pro- 
gram for the first weeks, then some ex- 
perience reading, then reading in a 
number of preprimers, and __ finally 
primers. Frequently the first readers 
are left to provide easy reading in the 
second grade. 

The theory back of this program is 
that little children must have every 
opportunity for successful achievement 
in their first efforts in school. The 
large number of failures which for- 
merly occurred at the end of the first 
year was alarming. Now it seems 
much wiser to have a large amount of 
easy reading so that the reading may at 
all times be fluent, thoughtful, com- 
prehensive, and enjoyable. We find, 
too, that after an easy introduction in- 
to reading activities, children make 
rapid progress through the second and 
third grades and are better prepared 
than formerly for the study activities 
of the fourth grade. 

In the selection and organization of 
reading materials, there is a tendency 
to consider vocabulary duplication or 
vocabulary load solely when, in reality, 
the variety and types of sentences and 
of concepts involved should also be 
considered. 

The point I wish to emphasize is 


. that first-grade teachers need not con- 


sider themselves failures as teachers if 
their pupils do not read first readers in 
the first grade. A few children may 
do so satisfactorily, but many should 
not attempt it until they are more ma- 
ture and more experienced in reading 
easier matter. Much reading of easy 
material seems very essential in build- 
ing right basic habits and attitudes in 
reading. 





“Your Counselor Service” columns are also on pages 61, 62, 66,67, and $8. 
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E Using Sea Shells for 
Art Problems 


(Continued from page 35) 


The children in this room have col- 
lected every type of sea shell found 
on the island, have studied the type 
of shellfish that makes and uses each 
shell, and have studied the edible 
shellfish, their homes, and some 
methods of securing and marketing 
them. In many cases the shells have 
been made into very attractive art 
objects. The children have also col- 
lected different kinds of seaweed; 
studied some harmful sea life; and 
visited the fish houses and the docks 
where the fishing boats land. 

Art, language, literature, penman- 
ship, and nearly all the other school 
ould subjects in that room centered in this 
elop activity. 


dis- Since there are no reference books 
bits, on marine life on the level of second- 
y Se- grade children, Miss Morris has had 
ima- to depend for accurate information 
: upon the scientific data she herself 
ailed has located in science texts, together 
trom with the knowledge that she and the 
ning children have acquired from the sail- 
hton ors, shore laborers, and old residents 


1 has of the island. 

This activity is an excellent il- 
lustration of ingenuity in making a 
real success by using material at hand. 
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New York 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR. questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Dr. Modiuaky in this Fygestneet Address him in care of TH 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial partment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


answered by mail if a stamped, ad 





Will you please comment onthe types 
of lessons in which visual materials may 
be used effectively? 


Visual aids should supplement and 
enrich verbal: materials in instruction. 
They may be used (1) to supplement 
or illustrate a lecture, (2) as a form 
of expression in a socialized recitation, 
(3) as a basis for pupil experience 
which contributes to a developmental 
lesson, (4). as a vehicle for expressing 
the outcomes of .a project, and (5) as 
source material for supervised study, 
laboratory work, and the activity 
program. 


+ 


Can you recommend a reliable company 
which would give a trade-in allowance for 
& stereopticon lantern toward the pur- 
chase of a motion-picture projector? 


The following companies make a 
practice of giving trade-in allowances 
for stereopticon lanterns, 

Bass. Camera Company, 
Madison, St., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Camera Company, 230 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

National Camera Exchange, 11 S. 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Willoughby Camera Stores, 
110 W. 32d St., New York, N.Y. 

J. Warshal and Sons, First and 
Madisom Streets, Seattle, Wash. Ad- 
dress your communications to Frank J. 
Fisher. 

If your stereopticon is in good con- 
dition, I advise you not to. part with 
it. A combination of various types of 
visual aids is highly desirable. 


* 


179 W. 


Inc., 


Do you know .of any tests that are being 
ed to determine the educational 
value of sound-slide films? 


The Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning, 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y., Dr. Irvin Stewart, Direc- 
tor, is at present conducting a series of 
tests to determine the educational val- 
ue of the sound-slide film. It is ex- 
pected that a report on this research 
will soon be forthcoming. 


* 


Will you please explain what is meant by 
single- and double-frame slides? 


« The terms single frame and double 
frame apply to the size-of pictures 
taken by cameras which. use 35 mm. 
motion-picture film. This type of 
camera is called a miniature camera. 

» The standard size of a picture made 
by a 35 mm. motion-picture camera is 
approximately 1” x %” in size. The 


envelope is enclosed. 


motion-picture camera takes a con- 
tinuous series of still pictures, each of 
which is called a frame. When the 
35 mm. strips of film were adapted to 
use in miniature cameras it was found 
that the single frame was not large 
enough to be practical for still-picture 
work, hence the cameras were built so 
that each exposure would be double the 
size of a single frame. Thus the term 
double frame came into use. A 
double-frame picture is approximately 
1” x 114” in dimension. 

At the present time practically all 
miniature cameras take pictures of the 
double-frame size. Since most Koda- 
chrome slides are double frame in size, 
it was found convenient to mount 
them for projection purposes in a glass 
mount 2” square. This accounts for 
the development of the 2” x 2” slide. 
Most of the slide-film strips are made 
of single-frame 35 mm. pictures and 
are taken by cameras built especially 
for this kind of work. In buying a 
projector for 35 mm. still film, it is 
always desirable to select one that will 
take either the single- or the double- 
frame size. 


+ 


Can you refer me to a recent, up-to-date, 
annotated bibliography dealing with the 
subject of visual education? 


An Annotated Bibliography on Vis- 
ual Education (State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn.; $.16) 
has been prepared by the State of Con- 
necticut W.P.A. Visual Education 
Project. It is 118 pages long. The 
bibliography covers visual aids, admin- 
istration, methods, history of visual 
education, training of teachers, and 
general articles. The same department 
has also issued a 90-page booklet, Vis- 
ual Aids from Commercial Sources and 
Sources for Travel Material ($.10). 


* 


How can pictures or printed materials 
which are to be copied to make lantern 
slides be illuminated? 


Two No. 1 photoflood lamps placed 
from 4 feet to 6 feet from the print 
or copy at a 45-degree angle on each 
side have been found to be satisfactory. 
You can use diffusion sheets in front 
of the photoflood reflectors to ensure 
an even illumination. A number of 
photographers recommend using light 
which is reflected from a white surface 
onto the copy rather than having the 
reflector pointed directly at the copy. 
Glare spots may be eliminated by a 
coating of clear vaseline. 





“Your Counselor Service” columns are also on pages 61, 62, 64, 67, and 68. 
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TEACHERS ~ Yous, 
Apyppociilien 


BY SENDING FOR THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 





HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topies, looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the di-cussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1940 through June 1941. 


A Guide To The 


Preschool Years 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits. 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the preschool years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Ways to 
Succeed as a Parent 

HILDREN never stand still, physically. 
Each year 


the school age child faces new experiences, 


mentally or emotionally. 


new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 


and enlarged environment. 


and help them to meet these new situations 
wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 

subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 
training. 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PARENTS = 





IN-9-40 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
subscription rates. | 


— — —School Age Programs Preschool Programs. — — | 
| ON et ds ee el nak, al eas dnedenll | 
| BS ki ste theme, caine aha aimee a | 
7 Wiisennwae ao aiiw at _ 7, eo | 
I, cet ts and hk oe Che eo hee a | 
t er MEMBERSHIP. _ — =A 
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Universi 
Chicago, Illinois 





Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Br 


eed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


A 





envelope. 


by 
as P 


Will you please: suggest'-a good way of 
opening up the subject of multiplication 
in order to arouse the pupils’ interests? 


There are many natural approaches. 
Direct the pupils so that they en- 
counter the need for simple multipli- 
cation combinations in lifelike activity 
situations. As a multiplication. com+ 
bination is encountéred, it sets a prob- 
lem demanding solution. The solution 
can be reached by processes already 
familiar to the children, if the previous 
work has been properly organized. 
Thus, if the combination is 3 x 2, the 
pupils can obtain the result by adding 
that is, by writing three 2’s in a col- 
umn and proceeding as in addition. 


+ 


Where can we find material to acquaint 
children with social information related 
to the history of arithmetic? 

Write to the Committee on Materi- 
als of Instruction of the American 
Counci! on Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Pamphlets 
under the following titles may be 
obtained: The Story of Numbers, The 
Story of Weights and Measures, Tell- 
ing Time through the Centuries, and 
The Story of Our Calendar. They vary 
in price from 10 cents to 20 cents, ac- 
cording to the number of pages. 


Sd 


In checking subtraction by the addition 
method should the sum of the subtrahend 
and the difference be written? 


The advantage of writing it is that 
it provides objective evidence that the 
pupil has done the checking. The ad- 
vantage of merely making the com- 
parison with the minuend as the sum 
is found mentally, is that it saves time. 
I see no objection to having the pupil 
begin by writing it and later having 
him omit the writing, because the two 
methods are identical in principle. 


* 


Will you please help our survey commit- 
tee by telling us what contributes to 
arithmetic readiness? 

General intelligence and the number 
interests of the children are the chief 
factors. Children who are not intel- 
lectually mature enough should not be 
permitted to undertake the regular 
study of arithmetic. Some children 
are as well prepared ‘for arithmetical 
work at five as others are at seven 
years of age. It should be remembered 
that children’s interests change with 
experience; therefore improvement in 
arithmetic readiness may be expected 





from the right sort of informal activi- 
ties in kindergarten and first grade. 

Problems involving simple number 
ideas should be encountered frequently 
by the children at this level. Books 
containing attractive stories which 
systematically but informally - intro- 
duce number concepts are now’ avail- 
able and will further this pfogram in 
the second grade. ae 


+ 


Should the addition and ‘ subtraction 
facts be taught together? Likewise, mul- 
tiplication and division facts? 

There is quite general agreement 
that in each case mentioned the two 
sets of facts should be taught in rela- 
tionship. This may be done by teach- 
ing, first, the easy addition facts, then 
the easy subtraction facts, after that 
the more difficult addition facts, and 
then the more difficult subtraction 
facts. The same principle of order 
would apply in teaching multiplication 
and division facts. 


. 


What could be used as material for a 
seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic ex- 
hibit other than daily written lessons? 


A group of boys might demonstrate 
some ways in which very small deci- 
mal values are used in factories—val- 
ues which are as small as a thousandth, 
or even a ten-thousandth of an inch, 
Another group might collect news re- 
ports and advertisements from news- 
papers, from which they could prepare 
exhibits showing how percentage is 
used in the business of everyday life. 
Another exhibit could be based on 


cash accounts and budgets for families, © 


Still another could show in graphic 
form the facts regarding rainfall in the 
locality. 


Sf 


Is it permissible to have a pupil “make 
tens” when he is having difficulty in 
learning addition combinations? For ex- 
ample, if the combination 8 +-6 is baffling, 
should he be encouraged to build the 8 
up to 10 by adding 2, which has been 
subtracted from the 6, and then adding 
10 and 4? 

Investigations tend to support the 
view that such a technique is permis- 
sible in the first stages of the work’ in 
addition combinations. However, *the 
procedure should be regarded as mere- 
ly tentative and in the. nature of a 
crutch. By a crutch is meant‘a device 
that is helpful during .a perfiod ‘of 
lameness, but unnecessary when’ one’s 


legs are in a state of good health. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 61, 62, 64, 66, and 68. 
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That day | had heard one of 


the Children say... 


“T WISH WE HAD A PRETTY TEACHER” 


(A teacher's experience, as told by herself.) 


] HAVE BEEN TEACHING in the lower 
grades for five years. At first I enjoyed 
my. work and -the pupils.and parents 
were proud of me. Then, last year, for some 
reason I felt myself slipping. The days 
seemed longer, harder to get through. 
Discipline was difficult. I was as weary in 
the morning as when I went to bed. I 
found my social life was diminishing, too. 
I shied from meeting the children’s par- 
ents, dreaded a call from the superintend- 
ent. And, the tragedy was, I didn’t seem 
to care! I thought, mistakenly enough, 
that if I survived five hectic days of teach- 
ing every week, I was doing all that could 
be expected of a teacher. 

Then I got the shock of my life—and it 
jolted me out of my apathy. Accidentally I 
overheard one of the children say: “I wish 
we had a pretty teacher. I’ll be glad when 
we get in Miss Farr’s room next year. It’s 
so nice just to look at her.” I bit my lip. 
Inside me there was a terrible sinking 
feeling. 

That afternoon I hurried home, ran up 
to my room, looked at myself in the mir- 
ror—and did some deep thinking. What had 
happened to me? I used to be attractive. 
But, to be frank, I had grown careless. 
I had put on twenty pounds in weight, my 
hips had grown thick, my posture bad, my 
complexion was sallow, my hair straggly. 

And suddenly I realized that in one very 
important way, I had failed as a teacher. 
Parents and older brothers and sisters of 
the pupils expect the teacher to be a 
model, not only in conduct, but in appear- 
ance. By becoming careless, I had be- 
trayed one of my greatest obligations. 

All this was constantly in my mind next 
day. I could see my own reflection in the 
way the children slumped at their desks. 
I stood up, tried to straighten my shoul- 
ders, flatten my stomach. It was an effort. 
I had a great desire to do something about 
myself—but what? 


Then, that night I read ‘in a magazine 
an article about how women and girls 
were “making themselves over” at the 
“Success School” in New York and—what 
was more—that there was a home course 
through which the same methods were 
available to me. Immediately I wrote to 
find out about it, and as I dashed out to 
mail that letter, my flying feet were winged 
with hope. Suppose, just suppose, this 
could happen to me! 

And it did! That’s the wonderful thing 
about all this experience. In a week I had 
-started on an adventure I'll never forget 


as long as I live. I was given a personal 
analysis and was advised in the most 
sympathetic, understanding way what [ 
needed to do to reduce my weight, to 
proportion my figure, and care for my 
complexion and hair. 

Most beneficial of all was my inner 
pride in my achievement. Every day I fol- 
lowed instructions, and every night found 
me happier. In a week I had lost seven 
pounds, my complexion began to glow, 
and my face seemed more alive because | 
was learning arid using secrets of make- 
up. My hair became a shining, lovely 
frame for my face. 


At school I was again patient, kind, 
tactful, and my pupils quickly responded 
to my spirit of happiness. They were zest- 
ful and eager to learn. They even lingered 
after dismissal hour. 

Within six all-too-brief weeks, I was 
welcoming each morning feeling new, vi- 
tal, and buoyant. Several of my friends 
exclaimed, “Why, what have you done? 
You don’t look like the same person.” | 
began receiving invitations from men who 
had never noticed me before. Even the 
parents beamed when they saw me. And 
at the store, I surprised the salesgirls by 
asking for a size 16 instead of the usual 20. 

My experience with this Success Course 
has been a revelation to me. Through: it I 
have found poise, self confidence, and a 
vital new interest in my work and my 
future. I have regained my self respect 
and have had, I truly believe, some small 
part in glorifying my profession as a 
teacher. 

* * * 


This true story was written by a teacher 
out of her-own experience. The plan she 
describes is the DuBarry Success Course, 
which has enabled more than seven thou- 
sand women and girls to use at home the 
same methods taught at the Success School 
in the Richard Hudnut Salon, New York. 
A booklet giving full information will be 
sent upon request. 


Se EE ES SE NE SS 


RICHARD HupNnut DuBarry SALon, 

Dept. S-20, 693 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, the 

booklet, “Six Weeks From Tonight,” telling 

all about the DuBarry Home Success Course. 


Name. 





Street or R. F.D. 
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SCHOOL STARTS! —and to millions of parents and teachers 
that means added worries and greater responsibilities in the 
months to come. 























Eager, young minds and over-active bodies demand the very 
best you have in you as counselor, guide and leader. Decisions 
must be made, snap judgments given and discipline maintained 
that test your very fibre. Harsh words, thoughtlessly spoken, have 
no place in the successful function of your duties. 

That is why you must not let a Headache, Acid - Indigestion 
or Muscular Fatique make you feel out of sorts and irritable and 
prevent you from being the wise counselor that you are. That is 
why you will be thankful for Alka-Seltzer and for the pleasant, 
quick and comforting relief it offers in these annoying upsetting 
ailments. 

Alka-Seltzer is so good, so effective, and so easy to prepare 
you will find it a real helpmeet in those difficult trials and tire- 
some days. So be wise! Be prepared! Get Alka-Seltzer at any 
drug store. Always keep it at hand. 

% If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, 
write to Department |-19 


> a» MILES LABORATORIES, INC + ELKHART, INDIANA 


— 











KIT FOR 68% =. MOTHPROOFED sae 
WOOL Afghan: 39 skeins in variegated and 

solid shades. hy pag Square. needle, 
directions. or ack for samples. 


y. ¥. wits. fasoAcch Su. Phiten Pa 
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FORTUNY’S, 87 FIFTH AVENUE, ‘maw YORK 




















EN BUVING SHEET 


our desler to show 
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Here’s Golf 
Swimming 
Fishing 
Yachting— /: 


YES, 3 VACATIONS IN ONE 
—land and ocean sports on the 
harbor of Hampton Roads; ad- 
venture in nearby Williamsburg; 
the pageantry of Army and Navy! 
See the FIRST of America first! 
* 

You'll enjoy all these things in a set- 
ting of charming relaxation. Beautiful 
building and grounds, magnificent sea- 
view, food of traditional excellence, 
dancing and gracious hospitality. In- 
door and outdoor swimming pools. 
Accessible by boat, plane, motor or 
rail. And the rates are surprisingly 
low. Make your reservations now. 
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NO INCREASE for WORLD’SFAIR! 


Empire rates will begin as always—at $2.00 
single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet X 


HoTEr EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” £. 8. BELL. Gen. Mar. 
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2 Sirs: Rush to me withoyt charge 
S (1) 32-page book with list of U. S. 
Government jobs. (2) Tell me 
Ste Qupectanity © what to do to qualify for one of 
or Teachers © these jobs. 
| Mail Coupon 4 Name 
Today Sure 4d Address 


RALPH J, HEWLETT 


Men—Women 
Manager 
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YOUR+ COUNSELOR + SERVICE 


Teacher Trainin: 





What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in a s department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, oes a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please suggest two units for my first- 
grade beginning class. Where could I 
get helps and ideas for each? 


For the first unit of the year with 
beginners I suggest “The Home.” You 
might take as one of your main 
objectives helping children to appre- 
ciate what is done for them at home, 
and to realize their own responsibilities. 
This can be brought out through dis- 
cussions, followed by reading charts 
with such headings as: “What Mother 
Does,” and “What Children Can Do.” 
Good activities are: playing house, 
building with blocks, making rag dolls, 
making dolls’ houses and a playhouse 
out of boxes, and making scrapbooks 
and picture books. Oscar Wilde’s 
story “The Selfish Giant,” in The Sel- 
fish Giant and Other Stories edited by 
Wilhelmina Harper (David McKay 
Co., New York; $2.00), provides a 
foundation for a child-made movie. 

For a second unit, take something 
which develops naturally out of the 
first one. Wait and see what this is. 
Possible outgrowths might be: A Gro- 
cery Store, Milk, or The Post Office. 
Grace E. Storm’s book, The Social 
Studies in the Primary Grades (Lyons 
& Carnahan, Chicago; $2.50) will give 
you ideas for all of these, including 
the Home unit. 

a 
Would “Beautification in the School” be 
a good unit for the beginning of the year 
in our new building? 

Your idea is appropriate, since you 
are opening a new building. However, 
do not formalize it into a unit of work, 


but call your topic “What Does Our 


‘School Need in Order to Make It a 


Better Place in Which to Live and 
Work?” 

It is rather hard to suggest definite 
plans, since you do not give details 
as to age of children and type of 
school. In general, however, the pro- 
cedure would be something like this. 

After some general discussion make 
a summary of what is needed inside 
and outside the building. Post this 
and add other ideas as they are sug- 
gested. 

Then start with the school grounds. 
What shrubs can we plant this fall? 
When is the best time to plant trees? 
The children might consult parents, 
write letters to experts in the neigh- 
borhood, get state and government 
bulletins, and learn by experience. 

Meanwhile, much can be done in 
cleaning the yard, perhaps grading, 
making paths or stepping stones, and 


putting up inexpensive equipment for 
play, such as an automobile-tire swing, 
low bars, or a wooden stile for the 
young children. Balls, beanbags, and 
games may be brought by the pupils. 

Inside the school, progress slowly. 
If you have white plastered walls they 
may be tinted, or better yet, the chil- 
dren may decorate them with murals. 
Use opaque water-color paint, which 
will wash off. You can get this from 
a decorator or painter. Plan on a defi- 
nite color scheme. If you have only a 
few closets or bookcases, paint .wooden 
boxes, and make curtains for them. 
Make and paint some window boxes 
and fill them with growing plants. 
Put up draperies. Table runners may 
be woven on a box loom. 


¢ 


What units would you suggest that | 
teach in the social studies in the third 
grade? 


Your social-studies work depends on: 
(1) your course of study, (2) pre- 
vious units taken up by the class, (3) 
interests of the children, (4) teacher's 
background, and (5) available sources 
of material, such as books, pictures, 
and opportunities for trips. 

As a possible sequence I suggest 
these topics: “The Past of Your Own 
Town (Indian Life and Pioneer Life) ,” 
followed by a study of one or two 
social groups of different environment, 
such as Arabs of the Desert, Eskimos, 
Dutch, Dwellers. in the Swiss Alps. 
Another good study for this grade 
would be Textiles and Clothing. 


od 


Will you please offer some suggestions 
for working out a sixth-grade unit on 
rubber? What literature is available? 


From Industrial Arts Co-operative 
Service, 519 West 121st Street, New 
York, N.Y., you can buy The Story of 
Rubber ($:40). This booklet, written 
by a teacher, contains information, 
suggestions for activities, and an anno- 
tated bibliography. 

Another excellent booklet is Rub- 
ber, Unit Study Book No. 508 (Ameri- 
can Education Press, Columbus, Ohio; 
$.15). 

You may buy an exhibit, showing 
the different stages in rubber produc- 
tion, from the United States Rubber 
Co., Educational Department, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. ($.25). 
Three small samples of crude rubber, 
a can of latex, and directions for mak- 
ing rubber from latex accompany the 


exhibit. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 61, 62, 64, 66, and 67. 
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Why Not Check Your Score Today? 


(Continued from page 25) 


A good location for the ther- 
mometer is on the teacher’s desk. 
Another is on an inside wall, at the 
height of the heads of the seated pu- 
pils, where it will record the temper- 
ature at their level. 

Books, papers, and equipment of 
any kind should have a place pro- 
vided for their storage, and should 
be kept in their places. 

Are the wraps in the cloakroom 
neatly hung with a minimum of con- 
tact, or are they piled up in a hap- 
hazard fashion? Is there a motley 
assortment of galoshes and rubbers 
on the floor, or is there a neat row 
with each pair in its place? 

The old-fashioned coat hook is giv- 
ing way to a more effective method 
of hanging wraps. A piece of one- 
inch gas pipe installed parallel with 
the wall and twelve to fourteen inches 
from it, approximately five feet from 
the floor, provides a support from 
which coats can be hung on coat 
hangers. This method of hanging 
wraps cares for the maximum num- 
ber in a given linear area, and it 
provides minimum contact with 
maximum ventilation. 

Lunch boxes should be stored on a 
shelf or on a rack provided for the 
purpose. Every pupil should be en- 
couraged to bring his lunch in a 
metal container. ; 

It is remarkable how waste and 
discarded materials accumulate. Let 
every day be cleaning day, and keep 
the premises clean, inside and outside 
the school building. A pupil com- 
mittee may be responsible for the care 
of the grounds. These children are 
not going to look with complacency 
upon the practice of throwing refuse 
about. Receptacles placed in con- 
venient locations will help solve the 
problem. 

In schools with running water the 
problem of hand washing is merely a 


matter of organization. In a rural 
school without running water the 
problem can be solved if there is a 
container for water, a clean oilcan 
or a bottle to hold liquid soap, a 
pitcher from which to pour water, 2 
container to hold used water, and a 
receptacle for used paper towels. 

Toilet and rest periods should be 
arranged, especially for small chil- 
dren, who should not be expected to 
remain in their seats for long inter- 
vals. The midmorning lunch is de- 
sirable, particularly in schools to 
which pupils are transported long 
distances. 

The daily play period affords an 
opportunity for enjoyable, vigorous 
activity. In addition to the regular 
lunch hour, thirty minutes each day 
for organized play should be the min- 
imum. For pupils in the first three 
grades two short periods are desirable, 
but for older pupils, one long period 
is better. 

When lunch time arrives there is a 
general handwashing, after which 
each pupil goes to the designated eat- 
ing place. It is desirable that twenty 
minutes be devoted to eating. 

The use of paper napkins on the 
desks or table improves the hygienic 
standard and adds a desirable touch. 
When the meal period is completed, 
each pupil thoroughly cleans up his 
own lunch remnants and wrappings, 
and places them in the waste con- 
tainer. The teacher who joins her 
pupils in a lunch period of this kind 
has an opportunity to teach, by ex- 
ample as well as by precept, many 
valuable lessons in health education. 

There are many possibilities for 
committee activity in which every 
pupil may be used. They can relieve 
the teacher of many details and at 
the same time be-learning lessons of 
living that are even more important 
than academic accomplishment. 





How Well Do You Remember What You Read? 


(Continued from page 19) 


A SONG FoR A FLaG 


Choose words from this list to fill in 
the blanks below. 


Abraham Lincoln French 
Francis Scott Key British 
Fort McHenry museum 


Baltimore song 

1. “The Star-Spangled Banner” is 
the name of a : 

2. It was written by . 

3. He had watched the flag over 


-4. He had spent the night on a 
_ ship. 
§. The flag is now ina _.___. 


CONSTITUTION Day 


If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F 
after it. 

1. The original Constitution of 
the United States is on display in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia. 

2. James Madison wrote the first 
draft of the Constitution. 

_ 3, The Constitution gives people 
authority to govern themselves. 
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4. Constitution Day is December 
17. 

§. Congress adopted the Constitu- 
tion in 1787. 


Paciric Day 


Choose the correct word or words to 
complete each statement. 

1. The first known white man to 
see the Pacific Ocean was (English, 
Spanish, French). 

2. His name was (Vasco Balboa, 
Christopher Columbus, Ferdinand 
Magellan). 

3. The Indians told him that. a 
great water could be seen from (the 
Panama Canal, a mountain top, the 
deck of his ship.) 

4. He called it the (Pacific, South 
Sea, Indian Ocean). 

§. The Panama Canal was opened 
about (600, 400, 200) years after 
the Pacific Ocean was first viewed by 
a white man, 

6. The Pacific Ocean was discov- 
ered in (1315, 1492, 1513). 

7. Balboa is the name of a (town, 
mountain, river) in the Canal Zone. 
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Genuine Rite-Rite—with 
the famous mechanism 
that propels—repels and 
expels the lead! Red grip 
and lead at one end, blue 
grip and lead at other. 
White pearl essence center, 
with red and blue rings, 
chrome fittings. A beauti- 
ful pencil—and a real help 
to any teacher! 


for Complete Details 


of the Dari-Rich offer by which you, without any cost, 
can get the 2-color marking pencil! And each one of 
your pupils can obtain an unusual collection of 50 
valuable foreign stamps—one of these stamps is alone 
priced at 50c in the 1940 Standard Postage Stamp 


Catalog. This i i l- 
(Qe 1 beatas- dese chsh “meee 
DARI- RICH 


value—and educational value 
ADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


—the stamps are real lessons 
in the geography and history 
of our changing world! In ad- 
dition to the stamps, each 
pupil will receive a certificate 
f i le of Dari- 
is the school children’s favor- gies Theo telat Bette of Tne 
ite from coast to coast—a 2 to 
1 favorite in Chicago! The 
Chicago school lunchroom 
supervisor reports—‘'We find 
Dari-Richiswholesome, nour- 


Rich! 
Don't delay getting your 
2-Color Marking Pencil 
ishing and re 
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children who won't drink milk VUE Vitertba sei ba bl, 
take Dari-Rich eagerly!" MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Bottled by local dairies and =r a 
handled in your school lunch- 1 To DARI-RICH, 401 W. Superior St} Chicago} 
room just as any other dairy e 
drink. 5 Please send me complete plan by which I can a 
get 2-color marking pencil without cost, and z 
+ my pupils can obtain the stamp offer. i 
Dd RI- RIC os a Ptaine 0c ce ccveccnccs cocnccsebepocsylsisineds a 
A \ ve a » 
Addreas.... 20 2cceeeescceccercsaccececqsenses a 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. a 
401 W. Superior St. | 330 W. 49nd St. ’ CM. ccccccccccccccccevess State. ...ccceceees - 
VERNON, CALIF. bist ii dicen _ a 
4368 District Blvd. Gis a morrer C000 ONLY IN CONTINENTAL Us. Asn em 
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inners o Awarrs -~- 
The Instructor Travel Contest for 1940 


FIRST PRIZE ($100)—Pauline V. Burkher 


Teacher, Grades 3 and 4, United States Indian Office School, 
ALASKA TO INDIANA—AND BACK 


SECOND PRIZE ($75)—Edith Cubley 


Barrow, Alaska 


Teacher, S 
City, New Jersey 


Subnorma!l Class, Broadway School, Gloucester 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


THIRD PRIZE ($50)—Charlotte Berkman 


Teacher, Gould's School, Jefferson County, Ohio 


HAITI 


FOURTH PRIZE ($30)—Arthur L. Crawford 


Professor in the Mining Department, University of Utah, Salt 


Lake City, Utah 


GRAND CANYON 


FIFTH PRIZE ($20)—Naomi Buckle 


Teacher, Leesburg School, Stafford County, Kansas 
SOUTHERN AND EASTERN STATES 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 

(Unless otherwise noted, winner’s position is 

that of teacher) 

Austin J. App, Head of English Depart- 
ment, University of Scranton, Scranton, 
Pa.: Province of Quebec 

Maset D. Bropcetr, Grade 8, Central 
School, Rushville, N.Y.: New York State 
(Finger Lakes Region) 

Heten Braprorp, Grade 4, El Dorado, 
Kan.: Mexico 

E.ten Lee Bawewe., Grade 6, Donald- 
son, La.: Virginia 

Howarp E. Brown, Head of Science De- 
partment, Classen Senior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla: New Mexico, 
Arizona 

Pautine M. Cart, Assistant to County 
Superintendent, Bourbon County, Fort 
Scott, Kan.: Ozark Mountains 

Marcaret Caskey, Spanish, R. L. Paschal 
High School, Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Pennsylvania (Bradford) 

FrorENce M. CuHeney, Grades 4, 5, 6, 
Lee, Mass.: Iceland 

Exvrnor FRANKLIN Cruce, Substitute Ele- 
mentary Teacher, Glendale, Calif.: 
Mexico 

Asta M. Curtperc, Grade 4, Arcata, 
Calif.: Australia 

Benrra Daxey, Librarian, Msgr. Doody 
High School, Utica, N.Y.: Great Lakes, 
Western United States, Alaska 

Mapce Davis, Miner School, District No. 
$0, Scott County, Mo.: Southern Unit ' 
States 

Lestye THomas Dirrtin, Grade 3, Winter 
Park, Fla.: Maine Coast 

Frepa Dreyer, Grade 4, Frankfort, Ky.: 
Virginia (Williamsburg) 

Mary Dunn, Grades 4, 5, 6, (Arithmetic 
and English), Berkeley School, Union- 
town, Pa.: Quebec (Gaspé Peninsula) 

Jennetre Epwarps, Substitute Commer- 
cial Teacher, Watkins Institute, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Canadian Rockies 

Eu.se M. Freissner, Associate in German, 
Wells College, Aurora, N.Y.: Maine 
Coast (Lincolnville) 

DonorHy Fraser, College Preparatory 
English and French, A to Zed School 
(Private), Berkeley, Calif.: India 
Caroryn Jane Garnes, Grade 1, Noca- 
tee, Fla.: Georgia 
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Jess Camppett Garretr, Adult Eve- 
ning Classes, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Great Smoky Mountains; 
Tennessee Valley 

Mary Downer Gorr, 7th and 8th Re- 
medial Grades, Union High School, 
South Kitsap, Wash.: Alaska 

Mazre Haut, Grade 1, Central Grammar 
School, Jacksonville, Fla.: Florida 

Muriet G. HeNpersHot, Grade 3, Lind- 
bergh School, Costa Mesa, Calif.: Circle 
Tour of Western National Parks 

Nona Horn, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, Millbrook, N.Y.: Texas 

Newt M. Jacoss, English, Jamaica High 
School, New York, N.Y.: Cape Cod 

WALDEMAR JOHNSON, Swedish, Denfield 
High School, Duluth, Minn.: Iceland 

Vircmnta Aice Lavenorer, Clerk, State 
Department of Education, Providence, 
R.L: Prince Edward Island, Canada 

Aptn Fiovp LEHMAN, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pawnee Rock, Kan.: New Mexico 

James V. MuLLANEY, Assistant Instructor 
in Philosophy, Fordham University, New 
York, N.Y.: Vermont 

Vera C. Niccum, English, Speech, and 
Band, Hardesty, Okla.: Jepan 

Grace Nortn, Grade 3, Port School, Sen- 
tinel, Okla.: Western United States 

Grace PHe tps, Principal, Lemona Avenue 
Elementary School, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
California Coast 

Victntu, Pumps, Grade 5, Charles H. 
Bruce School, Macon, Ga.: Puerto Rico 

Mary Price, Physical Education, Public 
“schools, Seattle, Wash.: Glacier National 
Park 

Caroutine E. Rocers, High 6th Grade, 
John Muir School, Fresno, Calif.: 
Windward Islands 
Leone Roop, Spanish and English, Ketter- 
linus High School, St. Augustine, Fla.: 
Mexico (State of Yucatan) 

Marvin RoseNnBERG, Journalism, Roose- 
velt High School, Oakland, Calif.: Circle 
Tour of United States 

Guiapys Jean Rutn, Grade 3, Temple 
School, El Monte, Calif.: Hawaii 
ANNE SnHouse, Grade 2, Miller, S.D.: 
Circle Tour of United States : 
Sister Mary Rapuaet Hayes, O.S.F., 
Grades 6, 7, 8, St. Stephen’s School, 
Cudahy, Wis.: South America 


SisteR M. EpHrem GrirFin, Principal, 
St. Anthony’s School, Honolulu, T.H.: 
Hawaiian Islands 

ErHet Wmey Sraxiincs, English, Tou- 
galoo College, Tougaloo, Miss.: California 
Macpa I. Tare, Grade 6, Intermediate 
School, Gilbert, Minn.: Northeastern 
United States, San Francisco 

Lenora WILLIAMSON, Department of 
Public Relations, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind.: Great Lakes 
Bernice C. Witson, Grade BS, Seventy- 
ninth Street School, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
British Columbia (Victoria) 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marian W. Apam, Regular Substitute, 
French, Latin, Spanish, Senior High 
School, Lewiston, Idaho: Idaho (Burke) 

GeraLp ANcus, Teaching Principal, Sugar 
Grove, Ill.: St. Lewrence River 

Dovize ArNoLD, Grade 4, Calico Rock, 
Ark.: Arkansas and Missouri Ozarks 

LENA ARSENAULT, Grade 9, Mount St. 
Joseph, St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Utah, Arizona 

GERTRUDE BACHMANN, Senior, Dodge 
County Normal School, Mayville, Wis.: 
Switzerland 

Emma Bass, Cincinnati, Ohio, Applicant: 
Lake Region of Chile 

ANNIE Lauri Bmp, United States 
History, High School, Nampa, Idaho: 
Yellowstone, Utah Parks, Grand Canyon 

Frances Boncartz, Edwards School, Ben- 
nington District No. 8, Blackhawk 
County, Iowa: Chicago 

Heten Braprute, Physical Education, 
High School, Xenia, Ohio: Mexico 

HELEN Frances BrapsHaw, Grade 2, 
Clifty Consolidated School, Todd County, 
Ky.: Kentucky 

Martua E. Brapstreet, Grade 7, Hardie 
School, Beverly, Mass.; Virginia (Wil- 
liamsburg ) 

Satuie Mae Burke, Latin, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, High School, Phillips, Tex.: South- 
western United States 
Vincent G. Burns, Palisade, N.J., Ap- 
plicant: Scotland 

Uta B. Carter, Substitute, London, Ont.: 
Labrador 

BLANCHE ELIZABETH CHAMBERS, Librar- 
ian, Central School, Hancock, N.Y.: 
New York City 

Etvma CHAPARRO, Spanish, Bowie High 
School, El Paso, Texas: Mexico 

THetma Criark, Social Studies, Grades 7, 
8, North Sacramento, Calif.: Across 
United States and Return 


ELIZABETH Conpbon, Grades 6, 7, 8, West _ 


Brooksville, Maine: Circle Tour of 
United States 
Giapys CooxeE-RaBuxa, Grades 1-4, 


Molina, Colo.: Northern Canada 

JoHNNYE Cox, Upper Grades, Bellfoun- 
tain School, Cadet, Mo.: Hawaii 

Jeanne Daucuerty, English and Liter- 
ature, Parkrose Junior High School, 
Portland, Ore.: Circle Tour of United 
States ‘ 

Janet Kmu1an DeForp, Private Secre- 
tary to Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.: 
Idaho (Sun Valley) 

SHARLEY B. DeMorre, Assistant Professor 
of English, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind.: New York City, Boston 

KATHERINE Disstncer, Grade 1, Eudora, 
Kan.: Tennessee (Cumberland Mis.) 

Frorence W. Dopp, English, Grades 7, 8, 
Prospect Junior High School, Bronx, 
New York, N.Y.: West Coast via Pana- 
ma Canal 


Bertre Atma Duncan, Spanish, Ramsay 

High School, Birmingham, Ala.: Peru, 
Ecuador 

Maryorre RutH Ear, Grades 1-6, Dis- 
trict No. 12, Town of Pompey, Onon- 
daga County, N.Y.: New York State 

RutH Exper, 7th Grades, Clairton, Pa: 
New England States, especially Vermont 
(Burlington) 

VERNA ExtswortH, Grades 1-8, Oak 
Coulee District, Flasher, N.D.: Chicago 
and Eastern United States 

ALFRED M. Ewrne, Professor of Chemis- 
try, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, 
Tex.: West Indies, South and Central 
America, Mexico 

THetma R. Granam, Director, Weekday 
Religious Education, Fauquier County 
Schools, Va.: Ohio, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
New York City 

Rosert L. Grimes, Principal, Hale Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, Ill.: Mexico 

Hazet Hacen, Principal, and Teacher, 
Grades 6, 7, 8, Antelope Union School, 
Coleville, Calif.: Yellowstone National 
Park 

Eros W. Harr, Grade 4, Northeast 
Springfield School, Duvall County, Fla.: 
New York City 

ANNA T. Harpinec, English, National 
Cathedral School, Washington, D.C:: 
New Hampshire (White Mountains) 

ALANSON CONANT Harper, Chairman, 
Social Studies Department, Roger Lud- 
low High School, Fairfield, Conn: 
Mexico 

Auice Hemset, Senior, Dodge County 
Normal School, Mayville, Wis.: Western 
United States 

Wma Hennessey, High Point School 
(Rural), Dupree, $.D.: Hawaii 

Jane Henry, Rural School, Fergus 
County, Mont.: Glacier National Park 

RatpH C. Jenkins, President, State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn.: 
Colorado Dude Ranch 

MyrtLe Kettry, Grades 5 and 6, Consoli- 
dated School, Dundee, Ky.: Ireland 

Eunice Lies, Rural School, District No. 
39, Ellis County, Kan.: New Mexico 

Miprep Acnes Lone, Grade 7 and High 
School, St. Bridget’s Academy, Batangas, 
Batangas Province, P.I.: Philippine Is- 
lands (Baguio) 

Tennis E. Lyons, Social Science, Sher- 
man Junior High School, Hutchinson, 
Kan.: Ontario (Hay Bay) 

FRANKLIN MacDonatp, English, High 
School, Watsonville, Calif.: Hawaii 

Pattie V. MarsHat, Special Subjects, 
Kirkwood School, Clarksville, Tenn.: 
Virginia 

Roxie Martin, Big Ridge School (Rural), 
Glace, W.Va.: South America 

DorotHy Mason, Girls’ Intermediate 
Grade Room, State School, Austin, Tex.: 
Mexico 

G. Witsurn May, Big Bay School, Dis- 
trict No. 12, Massac County, Ill.: Axs- 
tralia (Queensland) 

MartTHAa P. McMixiin, Social Living, Ar- 
rowview Junior High School, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif.: American Samoa via 
Hawaii 
FirzaBETH ANNE McKeEown, Grade 
ill-B, South Porcupine, Ont.: Hawaii 

Grapys E. MeNgEar, Union School Section 
15 (Rural), Egremont and Arthur, 
Ont.: Ireland 
Doris I. Mircnett, Oak Grove School 
(Rural), Fairfax, Mo.: South America 
and West Indies 
Hattie MitcHett, Grade 3, Morningside 
School, Fort Worth, Tex.: Mexico 
Mary Moony, Primary Grades, Easton- 
ville, Colo.: New Orleans, Florida West 
Coast 
EstHER Moomey, Normal Training 
Teacher, High School, Loup City, Neb.: 
New Orleans, Texas, New Mexico, Col- 
orado 
RutH Moore, Primary Grades, La Forge 
Consolidated District No. 3, New Ma- 
drid County, Mo.: New Mexico and 
Arizona 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Winners of Awards 


(Continued from page 70) 


Giapys MUEHL, Senior, Dodge County 
Normal School, Mayville, Wis.: Wis- 
consin 

GracE WaRNER ParkKER, Grade 3, 
Washington School, Madera, Calif.: 
California Coast (Fort Bragg) 

Fevix H. Ramey, Rural School, Jicarilla, 
N.M.: New Mexico 

Giapys M. REtyea, Science Supervisor, 
Training School, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Across United 
States, South to Florida, North via 
Intracoastal Waterway 

Atta Reynoxps, Teaching Principal, 
Jefferson Grade School, Virginia, Minn.: 
Bermuda, The West Indies, and British 
Guiana 

Harotp ROGGENBAUER, Senior, Dodge 
County Normal School, Mayville, Wis.: 
Africa 

IsaABELLE Post SCHECHTER, Grade 6B, 
Public School 90, The Bronx, New 
York, N.Y.: Hawaiian Islands; Ver- 
mont (Bread Loaf) 

GracE YEOWARD SCHIERHOLTz, Sub- 
stitute, Public School, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta.: Atlantic Coast 

PEARL SCHROEDER, Music and Art, 
Grade School, Findlay, Ill.: Circle Tour 
of United States 

Sister M. Noreen, O.S.F., Ancient His- 
tory, Grade 9, Central Catholic High 
School, Johnstown, Pa.: Mediterranean 
Cruise 

MarGareT BELLE SPANGLER, Mt. Pleas- 
ant School, Monroe Township, Cumber- 
land County, Pa.: Syria and Palestine 
Luta Staton, Grades § and 6, Cross 
Key School, Athens, Ala.: Southern 
States 

CarMEN S. Tarvin, El Quiote School, 
District No. 1, Webb County, Tex.: 
Mexico 

MaRIANNA TayLor, Secretary to Prin- 
cipal, Merrick Demonstration School, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Ozark Mountains 

ELISABETH BEAN TELFER, Substitute, 
Elementary Grades, San Jose, Calif.: 
Alaska 

Heten B. THompson, Grade 4A, Public 
School 24, Flushing, Long Island, N.Y.: 
Mexico 

Sara J. Tomitnson, Grade 2, Long- 
fellow School, Kansas City, Mo.: Nova 
Scotia (Cape Breton Island) 

Auice G. Triny, Grades 7 and 8, Gretna, 
Neb.: Alaska 

Rosatre Tripcett, Nettle Bend School, 


Harrison County, Iowa: Western 
United States 
JoseEPHINE WALKER, Superintendent, 


Rawlins County Schools, Atwood, Kan.: 
Alaska 

Netra Watters, Grade 5, Mount Olive 
School, Knoxville, Tenn.: Western 
United States 

Anna Hunter WELLS, Social Studies, 
Robert E. Lee Junior High School, 
Lynchburg, Va.: Yellowstone National 
Park 

RutH WELLso, Senior, Dodge County 
Normal School, Mayville, Wis.: Cali- 
fornia 

Tutia Faye Winton, Primary Spanish- 


speaking Pupils, Woodsboro, Tex.: 
Tabiti 
FRANCES WorTHINGTON, Chopaka 


School (Rural), Loomis, Wash.: Ameri- 
can Rivers—From the Columbia to the 
St. Lawrence 

Marcarer WricHt, Grade 4, Hosea 
Rogers School, Rochester, N.Y.: 
Mexico 

Josep U. Yarsoroucn, Psychology, 
Southérn Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex.: Pennsylvania via Southern and 
Eastern States 

Auice Emme Zimmer, Grade 6, Woer- 
ner School, St. Louis, Mo.: New 
Orleans 

ADELINE Marte ZINpLER, Grades 3, 4, 
5, Violet, Tex.: Circle Tour of United 
States 
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“The Boyhood of Raleigh” 
— Sir John Millais 
(Continued from page 28) 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt, organized the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, which was an attempt 
to return to sincerity and minuteness 
in painting. 

Millais followed the Pre-Raphaelite 
method for ten years, and then, grad- 
ually leaving its leadership to others, 
he built for himself a very real and 
permanent place in British art. 

In 1853 he-was elected to the Roy- 
al Academy! in 1878 he was made a 
member of the Legion of Honor; .and 
in 1885 he was given a baronetcy. 
Unlike many of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
his works rank with masterpieces of 
the English school. 

He was a lover of patient and 
minute research, but he did not give 
the feeling that it was labored. In 
his story painting he never chose the 
climax, but the moment leading up 
to it, because he felt that only in that 
way would the beholder realize the 
greatest feeling from the picture. 

In 1896, Millais was made presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, but in 
this same year he died. His gifts as 
an artist had been balanced by a 
calm, even temperament that knew 
no conceit in his rapid success. 

Of his works the following are 
among the better known: “Christ 
in the House of His Parents,” “The 
Blind Girl,” “Portrait of Ruskin,” 
“Ophelia,” and “The Order of 


Release.” 


An American History 
Review 


(Continued from page 27) 


Key 


. New World; October 12, 1492 

. Cabots 

. Florida; Fountain of Youth 

Pacific Ocean 

around the world 

. Champlain 

Louisiana Territory 

. Henry Hudson; Dutch 

. wealth 

10. carry on a fur trade 

11. homes 

12. Jamestown; 1607 

13. Philadelphia 

14. Thomas Jefferson 

15. Valley Forge 

16. Cornwallis; Washington; York- 
town 

17. Bill of Rights 

18. Alexander Hamilton 

19. France; 1803; $15,000,000 

20. the Northwest 

21. Robert Fulton 

22. state 

23. South 

24. Henry Clay 

25. General Robert E. Lee 

26. “Little Giant” 

27. merit 

28. twelve 

29. Russia 

30. Twenty-first 

31. General John J. Pershing 

32. November 11, 1918 

33. Supreme Court of the United 

States 
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We OVER A MILLION and a half of these instructive booklets have 
already proved themselves helpful to teachers all over the country . . . 


and South American plantations . . . 
How coffee is roasted, packed, and 
prepared for market . . . Reveals the 
secrets of making good coffee. 





THE STORY OF SALMON — 48 pages and 
26 illustrations. A vivid biography of 
the salmon . . . An interesting descrip- 
tion of how he’s caught, prepared, 
and preserved for eating . .. What he 
adds to a healthy diet . . . And, for 
you, salmon recipes. 





THE STORY OF PINEAPPLE — 37 illusira- 
tions and 48 pages tell of the romantic 
Hawaiian Islands and the quaintly 
primitive islanders who are modern 
enough to use the latest machinery 
for their pineapple industry . . . Also 
some tasty pineapple dishes to try. 


(This seal of acceptance denotes 
that the educational materiai in 
these books is acceptable to the 


Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association.) 





THE STORY OF CoFFEE—17 photographs 
and 7 maps illustrate this story of 
coffee-growing and picking on Central 


We’re sure these 3 booklets will be as helpful to you as they have been 
to thousands and thousands of teachers. So, fill in this coupon and mail 
it to us today. And, remember, the booklets are free! 














Home Economics Dept. 1-940, American Can Co. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of 0 “The Story of Coffee,” 0 “The Hawaiian Islands and the 
Story of Pineapple,” © “The Story of Salmon.” 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Annotated 
English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


HIS series is made up principally of standard 

classics in general use in the schools, care- 
fully edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes furnish 
necessary aid in interpretation but do not dis- 
courage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, 
questions, outlines for study, etc., are provided, 
as indicated. The list includes also certain books 
specially prepared for school reading and study. 
All are well printed on good ee, = 
heavy paper covers—moderate Ei prtee 
ordering, give name and number ~ each by bors 
desired and mention Excelsior Literature Series. 
The prepaid price is given in each case. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bio- 
graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The 
selections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 





dippides, and others. aint : $.15 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 
troduction and notes. ; 18 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. Introduction and notes... .18 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch... j 18 
Democracy and the War. * No. 67. Seventeen 
of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George’s address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fight- 
ing Germany.” Introduction, notes... .24 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 15 
Fvangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises, 


netes, ete... 18 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. ‘Ines N. McFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 15 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 
Biographical sketch, me notes, 


story analysis, questions... 15 
Hiawatha. No. 27. om eg Introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary... 30 


Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 24 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes... .30 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes. 0 24 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 
Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 15 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other ‘Inspiration- 
al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. .15 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, 

ll Pénseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments, vocabulary... .18 

Poe's Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. a 24 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, notes, questions for study on each 
chapter, critical comments and bibliog- 

raphy. The most complete edition pub- 
lished for class study, ____. 30 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39, Irving. Introdue- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es- 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. _. .30 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 





others. 15 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Ines. N. “MeFee. 
Description and stories... 15 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre- 
pared especially for school use. Bio- 
graphical! introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested composi- 
tion subjects. Illustrated....__ 30 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 15 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bi- 





ographical sketch and notes... . AS 
SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It. Neo. 47. Introduction, notes 
and questions... — 24 
Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and 
0 ia 24 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 24 
Macbeth. No. 43. Introduction, ‘notes and 
questions. - 24 


Merchant of of Venice, 7 The. No. 45. Introduc- 
tion, notes and questions. 24 


A. QWEN PUBLISHING co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 








DON—I know. But it isn’t only the 
trees. A forest fire ruins the soil, and 
destroys the game, and even the fish. 
Mr. Goodman told us about a fire that 
burned some brush along a creek and 
heated the rocks terrifically hot. A 
rain came, and some of the heat- 
crumbled rock was washed into the 
creek. The heat had released a 
chemical in the stone, and all the 
trout in that part of the creek died. 

BETTY—Would it kill the birds? 
They could fly away, couldn’t they? 

DON—They might, but they don’t. 
They stay by their nests and are de- 
stroyed with them. (Looks around 
rather embarrassed.) 1 didn’t mean 
to preach, but I think those things 
are pretty important. How about 
it? Shall we all meet at Burtons’ 
Woods, by the big trees, at eleven? 

aLt—Sure thing! (They exchange 
good-bys and start to separate.) 


ScENE II 


(All boys, except Don, enter.) 

BiLLY—Here come the girls, but 
where’s Don, old boy? 

yimmie—Why should Don hurry? 
He knows nothing will start till he 
gets here. 

FRED—Why have you got it in 
for Don, Jimmie? He’s all right. 

(All girls enter. Greetings are ex- 
changed.) 

jimmie (fo Fred)—Don may be 
all right, but he sure gets in my hair. 
He goes strutting around to show off 
that Boy Forester plaque he wears on 
his manly chest. He’s always— 

suE—You're not fair to Don, 
Jimmie Neil. He never struts. Be- 
sides, he has reason to be proud of 
his Boy Forester button. It really 
means something. 

yimmie—He’s teacher’s pet. 

FRED—Don’t be such a goof, Jim! 
Mr. Goodman’s hobby is protecting 
the forests for the nation’s future 
use. He’s organized the Boy Forest- 
ers to help. Don wants to be a Forest 
Supervisor some day. That’s why he 
and Mr. Goodman are together quite 
often. Here’s Don now. 

(Enter Don. All greet him; then 
they busy themselves with boxes and 
bundles. Don hangs canvas water 
bucket on a “limb,” stows hatchet 
and trowel behind a “rock.” Jimmie 
exits.) = 

MABEL—See the house down un- 
der that hill. There must be a dozen 
children outside. 

BETTY—Oh, Sue, I saw the cutest 
gray squirrel on the way here. 

FRED—Last week Don and I saw a 
deer with a fawn. 

Lou—I counted ten different birds 
as we came along. I brought my bird 
book with me. 

(Jimmie enters with an armful of 
wood, puts it down near front of 
stage, and starts to lay a fire.) 

pDON—Hi, Jimmie, that’s not a 
good place to build a fire. 

JIMMIE (going right on working) 
—Says who? 

poN—The dry grass will catch 
fire, and that dry underbrush is too 
near. 

jimmie—I've built campfires be- 
fore. 

BILLY—Aw, Jimmie, don’t be con- 
trary. You know Don’s right. 


The Price of Safety 


(Continued from page 44) 


(Jimmie gets up and strolls off.) 

poN—What’s the matter with 
him, anyhow? 

BILLY—Can’t tell. Let him alone. 
He'll get over it, whatever it is. 
What’s the matter with building our 
fire bang up against this big tree? 

BETTY—No, Billy, that'll scar the 
tree, or maybe kill it. 

BILLY—Well, here’s a stump. You 
can’t kill that. It’s already dead. 

DON—Too bad, Bill, but it won’t 
do. It’s-hard to put a fire like that 
out and be sure it is out. 

FRED—I heard Mr. Goodman say 
that lots of times a fire built against 
a stump will burn down into the 
roots and smoulder for days. Then 
when a wind strikes it just right it 
begins to burn and starts a bad fire. 

JIMMIE (returning)—Well, sup- 
pose you tell us where you would 
build it, Mr. Forester? 

DON (grins at Jimmie, but gets 
no response )—Rule one, clear a five- 
foot space of grass and leaves. Rule 
two, dig a hole in the middle big 
enough to hold your fire. Rule three, 
make your fire as small as possible. 
(He walks to right.) Here’s a sandy 
place. There’s not much grass to 
burn. We'll clear away what there 
is. Ill get my tools. (Gets bis 
trowel and hatchet. Starts clearing 
Space.) 

(Jimmie brings wood over to new 
campfire. Fred, Billy, and Chester 
bring more wood. Billy brings with 
him some crumpled bits of flame- 
colored transparent cellulose paper, 
wrapped in a paper napkin, which 
Don uncovers on the fire. Billy gets 
between Don and audience while Don 
turns on an electric bulb, being care- 
ful that it does not rest on wood or 
paper.) 

(Girls get lunch ready. They put 
out buns, get kettle for wienies, set 
out plates, and so on. Sue sets 
bucket carefully over fire.) 

BILLY (strolls over to where they 
are working)—Every job needs a 
foreman. I think I'll sit here and 
give orders. (Starts to sit on a box.) 

BETTY AND MABEL—No, Billy, 
not there! 

Lou (snatches the box from wnder 
him) —Oh, Billy, that’s the eggs! 

suE—As soon as those wieners are 
done, we're ready. (Tests wieners.) 
They’re done. Everybody get his 
plate and help himself. 

(All get plates, food, and so on. 
They sit down and eat. They talk 
as they eat, moving about to prod 
the fire, get more food, put scraps on 
the fire, and so on.) 

Lou—There’s a blue jay up in that 
tree. (Points.) 

suE—I saw two bluebirds just a 
minute ago. 

poN—There are quail over yonder. 

FRED—This is grand game ground. 
There are rabbits and deer— 

CHESTER—And pheasants down 
near the edge of the wood. 

pon—It makes a fellow want to 
be pretty careful about fire when he 
thinks of all the wild life, doesn’t it? 

BETTY—And a bad fire would kill 
them all? 

FRED—Not only that. It would 
ruin the forest so that no other birds 
or deer or other game could live 


there again. It would spoil their 
food supply—seeds, fruits, insects, 

Lou—It might burn the house 
over there and maybe the children, 

CHESTER—I can recall hearing 
Mr. Goodman and a Forest Ranger 
talking about that bad flood we had 
last spring. ‘The Ranger said that 
it was lucky that the hillsides above 
the town were covered with trees, 
He said otherwise the flood would 
have been a lot worse. 

suE—Worse? How? Why? 

CHESTER—There was a lot of 
snow on the ground when those heavy 
rains came. 

FRED—It was nine feet deep. 

CHESTER—Yes. And as nearly as 
I could make out the leaves of the 
trees caught and held a lot of the 
rain. Then they let it run down 
slowly. If the rain had poured down 
on the snow, it would have melted so 
fast that the soil wouldn’t have had 
time to absorb it. The water would 
have raced down the slopes and 
raised the creek so high it would 
have swept away the whole town. 

DON (fo Chester)—I heard that 
conversation, too. You remember 
the Ranger said that, in 1930, forest 
fires cost the government a hundred 
eighty thousand dollars a day. That 
would be the loss of timber, cost of 
floods and fighting fires, and loss of 
wild life. (Gets up, pushes embers 
of fire together with one foot, and 
snaps off bulb.) Ym going to see 
whether there is a butternut tree 
over there. Don’t leave the fire un- 
til you are sure it’s out. I’ll be back. 
( Exits.) 

CHESTER—The Ranger said that 
out of the five hundred fires a day, 
that year, 90 per cent were caused 
by people’s carelessness. Smokers, he 
said, were the worst, with campers 
next. 

jJimmie—Hi, fellows! Look at 
those bees on that clover. I’ve been 
watching them. They load up with 
nectar, and go up as high as that tree. 
(Points.) Their honey cache is over 
there. Come on, let’s go! (Exits.) 

(All stack food hastily. Billy 
gathers up a paper plate of crushed 
paper napkins, and so on, in which 
crumbled bits of red and orange 
transparent cellulose tissue are hid- 
den. Dumps all of it on fire, dashes 
off stage, followed by all but Sue.) 

JIMMIE (off stage)—He went this 
way. Come on. 

suE (shouting)—What about the 
fire? 

Boys—Aw, it’s out. Come on. 

(Sue exits.) 

(Wind, made by electric fan held 
high, stirs tops of brush. Then it 
puffs near fire. Paper and trans- 
parent cellulose tissue “coals” roll 
around the stage.) 

DON (entering)—Smoke! (Calls.) 
Hi, you fellows. Come help! (Picks 
up leafy branch, dips it in water 
bucket, starts off stage, swinging it.) 

Bors (off stage)—Smoke! Fire, 
I bet! It’s Don calling. Let’s go. 

(All boys enter and cross stage, 
pulling off their coats to use in beat- 
ing out the fire. Sue and Lou snatch 
up branches and follow. Betty and 
Mabel clutch one another fearfully.) 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Price 


of Safety = = = 


(Continued from page 72) 


BILLY (off stage)—Now it’s out! 

jimmie (off stage)—No, not yet! 

DON (off stage)—Stamp it out! 
There, I got it! That’s the last. 

(All boys, Sue, and Lou enter, 
wiping brows, pulling on coats, 
straightening hair, examining burns, 
black smudges, and so on.) 

JIMMIE—How did it start? 

DON—Campfire. Help me put it 
out. It looks like it’s out, but it’s 
not safe to leave. Take that stick 
and stir the embers while I pour wa- 
ter on it. 

BiLLY—I'll stir it with my finger. 
(Does so.) Ye-e-ow! (Sticks finger 
in mouth, Snaps it to cool it.) 

DON (covers fire with sand, using 
trowel) —You can’t tell about a fire. 

BILLY—Don, what do you have 
to do to get to be a Boy Forester? 

poN—Why, you'd just have to 
make a written application to the 
secretary of the nearest council— 
that’s me, in Group One, in our 
school. If the Council approves you, 
youll take the pledge to use every 
care to prevent fires, to put out any 
you discover, and to preserve the 
forests in every way possible. 


FRED (dramatically) —We'll use 
eternal vigilance. 

BETTY—But what about us girls? 
Aren’t there any girl Foresters? 

(All look at Don, who shakes his 
head negatively.) 

suE—Never mind, Betty. Maybe 
there are no official Girl Foresters, 
but there’s no reason why girls can’t 
preserve the forests too. We'll be 
Group One of the Girl Foresters! 

(Girls all come to attention in ex- 
aggerated manner.) 

ALL Boys—Hurrah! Hurrah! 

(Girls acknowledge boys’ applause 
with deep curtsies.) 

DON—There can’t be too many 
volunteers in the campaign against 
forest fires. 

jimmMie—Well, I might as_ well 
agree to do my part. 

BILLY—That makes it unanimous. 

suE—Let’s start home now. Here- 
after when we have a picnic we'll all 
see that the campfire is definitely out. 

BILLY—But definitely! 

(All laugh as they pick up picnic 
equipment and prepare to leave.) 


EpiToriaL Note: The Boy Foresters is 
an imaginary organization, 





Suggestions for Using Posters 


(Continued from pages 31 and 37) 


@ DISPLAY these posters on your 

bulletin board the first week of 
school in order to remind and to en- 
courage your pupils to establish more 
firmly the habits mentioned in the 
slogans. The poster on page 31 
might suggest the making of a series 
of similarly worded posters regarding 
attitudes, habits, health, and safety, 
which would be especially appropriate 
for primary grades, Pictures cut 
from discarded magazines may be 


substituted for original drawings. 
The alphabets which appeared in 
THe Instructor from May - to 
November, 1939, offer a variety of 
lettering for the posters. 

The children will want to use their 
own ideas for showing traffic safety. 
It is not necessary that all children 
make use of the traffic-light motif. 
Other occasions for observing safety 
—on the water, at home, in play— 
might also be presented in posters. 





A Unit on the Apple Industry 


(Continued from page 21) 


c) Some insects, such as ants, 
help the soil by digging in it 
and by depositing valuable 
substances from their bodies. 
d) Bees, moths, and butter- 
flies carry pollen from blos- 
som to blossom. 
. What apples need for growth. 
a) Clay bottom. 
b) Top soil—a mixture of 
loam, sand, and gravel. 
c) Fertilizers supply the ele- 
ments that the soil lacks. 
d) County farm agents test 
soil and make specific rec- 
ommendations as to what it 
needs. 
C. Health. 
1. Apples contain vitamins A 
and B, and are a good source of 
vitamin C, 
2. Eat apples raw since cooking 
destroys some vitamins, especial- 
ly C. 
3. Apples contain valuable min- 
erals, 
4. Dried apple pomace is a safe 
health food for dairy animals. 


~“ 
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D. Social studies. 

Location of apple-growing sec- 
tions of the U.S.—New York, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Washington, California, 
and Oregon. 

E. Arithmetic. 

1. Problems computing a day’s 

sale of apples at a road stand. 

2. Use of the terms bushel and 

five-eighths-bushel basket. 

3. Discussion as to cost of rais- 

ing a crop of apples compared 

with prices received by farmers. 

4. Discussion of local . prices. 

5. Use of the liquid measures. 

IV. Activities. 
A. Tell the story of Johnny Apple- 
seed. 
B. Illustrate spraying methods. 
C. Make a collection of insects 
which destroy apple trees. 
D. Watch someone destroy ' tent 
caterpillars. 
E. Read stories about bees. 
F. Collect the seeds of fruit grown 
in your community. 
(Continued on page 78) 








Teaching Good Food Habits 
Made Easier! 





COLORFUL BANANA AND MILK POSTER VALUABLE VISUAL AID 





Offered FREE for Classroom Use! 


HE striking and colorful 

poster shown above has been 
prepared for use as a visual aid 
in teaching good food habits. It 
focuses attention in a dramatic 
manner on two outstanding “pro- 
tective” foods—bananas and milk. 


These two economical foods 
have been accorded a high rank 
in the dietary of the growing 


child by nutritionists, They also 
tell us that this palatable food 
combination constitutes an almost 
completely balanced meal, excel- 
lent for old as well as young. 


The actual poster—printed in 7 
colors and measuring 16”x 21%” 
—will add a colorful touch to the 
decorative scheme of any class- 
room. We will gladly send you, 
free, a copy of our “Healthy and 
Happy” poster. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Department 


P. O. Box 2024, Boston, Massachusetts 


1-9 -40 


Please send me, free, your new schoolroom poster. 


Name 





Street 





City 


State 





Grade 








(This offer good only in the United States. ) 
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magazines that you will need for this school year! 


Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 
these two pages . ... Fill out and mail the order form today... 
Send no money now---pay October 5th if more convenient. 





er urge your pupils not to put off doing things they know should he 
done. But alas! ... do you always follow your own good advice? 
For example, have you been forehanded in the matter of subscribing to 
THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines for 1940-41? 

Surely you'll be needing THE INSTRUCTOR, your own copy of it, 
every month of the school year—yet if you delay subscribing, the stock of 
September copies may be exhausted when your order is received. Avoid 
disappointment by sending your order now. 

In THE INSTRUCTOR you will find every approved type of classroom 
activity material for primary, middle, and upper grades—presented 
monthly in the most attractive and effective way: a large Handwork Sec. 
tion; 10-page Illustrated Unit of Work and other units; program material; 
picture study lesson, with art-masterpiece in full color on the cover; sto- 
vies, seatwork, tests; articles on method; and such popular departments 
and features ag Your Counselor Service (individual aid in eight school 
subjects), Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, Travel, The New Books, 


Use of Your Environment, The Children’s Corner, and Treasure-Trove. 


Subscribe Now---Pay Later If More Convenient! 
To place your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR, simply 


fill out and mail to us the convenient order form below, or the similar 
form provided on page 80. Send no money with your renewal order unless 
you prefer. We will gladly bill you payable October 5th, or if you wish 
to avoid having to send a remittance later, we suggest that you send with 
your order a check postdated October Sth, or October 15th if that will be 
more satisfactory to you. We will hold your check until the date you write 
upon it and will notify you before presenting it for payment. 


Save $1.00 by Subscribing for Two Years! 
When subscribing for THE INSTRUCTOR, why not save $1.00 by sub- 


scribing for two years instead of one? The price of a 2-year subscription 
is $4.00 as compared with $5.00, the cost of two 1-year subscriptions. 
Thousands of our readers prefer the 2-year subscription because of its 
economy and because it saves re-ordering at the end of the next year. 


How You Can Make Additional Savings! 
You may include in your order for THE INSTRUCTOR any other 


magazines you desire, at the special combination prices quoted on this 
page. You may also include, at special prices, any of the teaching helps 
described on pages 12, 80 and inside back cover. The savings thus effected 
will go a long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR sub- 
scription—and payment may be deferred until October 5th, or as late as 
October 15th, if you send a postdated check. 

You will be doing yourself a good turn for the entire school year if, 
today, you fill out and mail your order for THE INSTRUCTOR and 


other magazines and teaching helps. Do not delay! 
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See pages 12, 80, and inside back cover for advertisements of TEACH- 
ING AIDS — all at special prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date__. ou ‘as ; socoumsall 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription ([] new or [ renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
DS SR eecinciiercinsin ........issue for ["] 1 Year at $2.50. [ ]2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching aids, as written on lines below. 














This order totals $ __. [1] I will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1940. [) I am enclosing 
payment in full. [] I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th; not to be cashed before that date. 


My Name__ P.O. 
State —) 
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"| Rak C/ubs from this list of Leading Magazines! 
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HOW TO ORDER r "tcs” Site 
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ilar with bbe INSTRUCTOR | — Py +3 u E A C H E R S M U S ui 4 N 2) WwW © H I L D R E N Se 250 2.50 
th Child Life ts . 
Jon ~-4--l, Ee 3 fe . ' PHYSICAL noeyd MAGAZINE 250 2.50 
. a published with the offi- | popuLaR MECHANICS 250 2.25 
wish CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 2.50 | PARENTS = PARENTS MAGAZINE cial co-operation of four with THE INSTRUCTOR mee | 
with thege ee eer “ De | ounacemedunemnns great universities, is a guide for both parents and teachers, = a qa wy yo Sas 
seanineiinminn 2.56 . . : ae wi Idren haf _ a ‘ 
1 he with THE INSTRUCTOR 500 4.50 | ° age = of ne 7 me oonges *- —— whe with Open Road for Boys... 3.50 3.00 
rite (See other offers on opposite pope) | works with children. is the modern guide for correlating POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. -150 1.35 
. the efforts of the home and the school. The Parents’ Magazine with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.00 3.60 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.)... 3.00 2.75 | ; . . . . » ? ay F 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 550 5.00 | brings you practical, tested information in every branch of with Reader's Digest ............ 4.50 4.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) child psychology, health, and training, the combined contri- with Americon Boy ....................... 3.50 3.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE... _150 1.40 | bution of more than fifty child specialists and educators. oe eeteucre ns sneee 20 ie 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 00000. 4.00 = 3.65 It provides interesting, constructive programs for Parent- whi ae 300 2.80 
with American Girl -...................... 3.00 2.80 | Teacher Association meetings with Etude, Music Magazine. 450 4.15 
] with Etude, Music Magazine sea 4.00 3.50 | 29 4 = ; 
= »- with MeCall’s and Redbook... .. 5.00 4.40 $2.00 per year $3.00 for three years PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nes.).... 3 00 3.00 
tion CHRISTIAN HERALD |... 2.00 1.75 | ith THE INSTRUCTOR, b. READER'S DIGEST 200 3.00 
name with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.00 w TRUCTOR, both one year, $4.00 with THE INSTRUCTOR . 5.50 5.25 
4) COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2.00 2.00 | | other offers on opposite page) 
f its with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.25 soars Sar TESST FORUDEONE 2.50 None 
- with American Magazine and ‘e (See offers on opposite page) 
’ Woman’s Home Companion* 550 4.75 the first mas h SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.)........200 2.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 250 2.25 book- wy with THE INSTRUCTOR _.. . 450 4.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR _.W. 5.00 4.50 ue. And t SATURDAY EVENING POST... 2.00 None 
(See other offers on opposite page) ecom- with Ladies’ Home Journal and 
COSMOPOLITAN oo 2.50 None Jock ond Jill®....................-- 5.00 4.25 
ther with Good Housekeeping* ..... . 5.00 4.50 hot ere = A. oy he * sal a om 
. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years) 1.00 None ts greats Rg Be ney et 
this athe ewenrngg y a an tory: Ao es articlesand .. byl Ts, MAGAZINE idm chloe i 300 3.60 
ow CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 75 7 — ovels each mont me HOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 2.85 
-cte CURRENT HISTORY AND FORUM... 3.00 2.75 yer. lENTIFI Ri . 4 
ol with THE INSTRUCTOR . 550 5.00 OOK’, ; RS. $3.50 ; Seth THE INSTRUCTOR 650 800 
sub- with Nature Magazine ....... 6.00 5.50 RED 2¥ b} M C C A L L S / 8 OTH $ STORY PARADE : 
te as with Etude, Music Magazine...... 5.50 5.00 vs $4 after Nov. 108 vith THe ariecien 1 +} 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REV. (8 nos.) 250 2.40 (2900 R E D s{ele) "4 ‘ (See other offers on opposite poge) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOUR.(10 nos.) 250 2.50 "3.00 AFTER NOV. 10m TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.... 5.00 None 
r if, with THE INSTRUCTOR | 500 4.75 RA 
j ESQUIRE 5.00 None T mag — St 4.00 3.50 
= ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.50 2.25 ® waite THE INSTRUCTOR | 3S0 395 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 500 4.50 ns ruc¢ 10n e § ve on in Allee allies on Ba a 
(See other offers on opposite page) WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 1.00 1.00 
— FIELD AND STREAM ........... mn Coe - Oe with THE INSTRUCTOR ow. 3.50 3.25 
i. FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos. ).. . 2.00 2.00 For library and classroom, Better Homes & Gardens is the ideal ref- with American Magazine* ................ 3.50 3.00 
i FORTUNE |... swsssenseewnee10,00 None | erence magazine. Every month brings a new, colorful issue, packed nh. yy Weekly*.... 3.00 2.50 
‘as 4-H HORIZONS (10 nos.)........ 200 2.00 | with concise articles perfect for classroom study. Experts edit each with THE fates — He \-s0 
sop Coumopottans = - ro os department; nationally famous authorities keep every page filled is tthe elated eatin aiteenditi a 
wit osmopolitan® . oe t ¥ clubs mar: withan *) pu ers 
nt | nsnieed paamae ae with instructive information written in easy-to-understand style. require that magazines go to the same address, 
with THE INSTRUCTOR none - 6.50 6.00 | Use Better Homes & Gardens in many cl —from Home Eco- 
-_ SO coccccscsen ne | nomics to Art. It covers: NOTE: We can ae any other magazines 
HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT . 2 desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .. 3.00 275 | Building, Remodeling, Furnishing, Decorating, Garden- _ 2 the” clubbing prices quoted | 
start HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (Bi-M.) .. 3.00 None ing, Land ing, Recipes, Menus, ChildCare & Training. > . - oo snow use” THE ORDER 
$4.00 NYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE........ 250 250 I Year $1 BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAG 
- . wi secse ° 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS = 3 Years $2 
__ | THE MAGAZINE CHILDREN LOVE TO READ AMERI A’ CREAT * 
FUN ADVENTURE MUSIC PLAYS 
FACTS FANTASY CRAFTS PUZZLES 
and OUR OWN, a special department written by children ° 
For reading aloud or story-telling, for dramatizations, singable 
songs, crafts, recreational reading, _ poems and stimulation 
to the children’s own creative wor you will find STORY 
; "1 P - - Much of LOOK’s popularity is due to an amazing new picture 
— 2 nergy a a arg A ee teacher's agen gives a pre- language that makes it easy to understand subjects from all 
— view of the years program and connects 1 with your work in the basic fields of human interest. Analyze any issue of 
, social science, language, arts and general classroom work. pay nee ee ee tae a ng we find serene 
v persona’ uty and fashions, ¢ care, 
$2.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). $1.50 for 9 months. self-improvement, history, theater, science, education, and 
Story Parade with The Instructor, $4.25. Use coupon at left. Se ee en ee ee 
‘a STORY PARADE ONE YEAR OF LOOK ( 26 iss.) ONLY $2.00 
—— You save 60c over single copy price —— 
1940 
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AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


PICTURE 
POSTERS 





PANORAMA POSTERS ‘= 


Four famous types above are pictured in varying 
phases of Indian life. Four heavy construction pa- 
per panels, 12 by 36 inches. Also ready-printed 
col poster papers keyed for cutting and pasting. 
Set No. 700, price 50c postpaid. 

ALSO AVAILABLE 


Right oie seta of 4 posters cag. on following subjects at 


30c per . any five 238 25 pos 

No. 708, ime 706, Trans 

Ne. 708; Daten = 1 ane ox 
io. c- 22- No. 707, Air and Water 


. 708, Thankegiving No. 706, Christmas 


Have You Our ‘Sz teresting pages with 
TES jonching ae eal clanthed, “Valesbie end kusto 
jailed without obl:gation 


Bechiey- rm 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago - 
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Sat wast ogee 


ARTISTIC CARD Co., 400 Way, Elmira, M. Y. 








OWEN CATALOGS FREE! 


Send today of these new handy- 
size catalogs es ly describe the complete 
Owen line of books, ioe etc., for teachers 
and schools. A postcard will do Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














Sell STAMPED GOODS 


~~ sell at 
fox new ae aie 


easton At. — 
EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


eg rrr! NEEDLEWORK 
. ~ SELL RETAIL 


100% proft. Get easy plan. FREE catalog—also Dress Goods line. 
EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Broadway, Dept.480,NewVork.N.Y. 


This year, 
treat yourself to 
a good portable 


typewriter 






















week, plus - 
yment, 
del 


$1.00 © 
a 
small dow" P a 


an 


spEEOLINE © 


Notes, lectures, assignments, reports, plus 
your own personal or professional writing 
---ali handled easily, neatly, legibly—carbon 
copies, too. Study the five fine portables 
Corona offers, and ask your dealer about 
free home trial. Interesting descriptive 


folder free on request... just mail coupon. 


CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 























LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
ee Met eae mae be , Syracuse, N.Y. 
me free klet showing 3 Speedlin 
Corona Models aud $1.00 a week terme. 4 
yo 
City State. 
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determined by the requirements of 
the program, and also will have to 
take into consideration the training 
of the teacher. 

The tools which are listed here will 


cover nearly any situation. 





1 crosscut saw (9 teeth) $3.00 
1 ripsaw (8 teeth) 3.00 
2 claw hammers 
(12 oz.) $1.50 3.00 
1 brace (plain) 3.50 
1 set bits (4” to 1”) 2.80 
1 jack plane (12”’) 4.75 
4 coping-saw frames $.60 2.40 
1 gr. coping-saw blades 2.00 
1 small steel square 1.50 
Total cost $25.95 


In their civics class, which met 
two days a week, city government 
was studied. Texts and charts and 
the Constitution of Virginia were 
used as a background. The Judge of 
the District Court was invited to 
speak to the class on city govern- 
ment. Notes were taken, and from 
these notes, attractive booklets were 
made, outlining the present commis- 
sioner—city manager form of govern- 
ment. The children prepared a quiz 
for voters, and tried it out on their 
parents. 

My class in 6B history, which had 
chosen the study of the city in the 
colonial period, as their history 
course covered the Revolutionary 
War period, decided to center their 
study around three great personal- 
ities of local interest: (1) Thomas 
Jefferson, whose home, Monticello, 
is just three miles beyond the city 
limits; (2) James Monroe, whose 
home is six miles beyond; and (3) 
Jack Jouett, who saved Mr. Jefferson 
from the British, and whose tavern 
site is nOW an important civic center. 

Biographies of these three men 
were studied, and stories of colonial 
life in Virginia were read, after 
which we planned our activities. 

First we chartered a bus, and 
sixty children in groups of thirty 
each visited Monticello. This was 
followed by stories, notes, original 
poems, and oral reports in the class- 
room. Each child had been given a 
horse chestnut from a tree planted by 
Mr. Jefferson, and these were planted 
in what the children were pleased to 
call history gardens. We also ob- 
tained ivy to plant, and post cards, 
from Ash Lawn, the home of Monroe. 

The famous tree under which 
Tarleton’s men rested, now known as 
Tarleton’s Oak, was revisited and 
written up in verse. Acorns were 
collected for the history gardens. 
The story of how Mr. Jefferson was 
saved by Captain Jack Jouett was 
simply dramatized and presented to 
the class. 

The chamber of commerce and the 
local banks were visited to secure free 
literature published on historic homes 
of the colonial period in this vicinity. 
Each child chose one of these for an 
oral report before the class. 


Making a Work Corner 


(Continued from page 40) 


The above prices are approximate, 
as mentioned above, and may vary 
with localities. The list can be added 
to as new requirements show them- 
selves. 

Many schools, however, especially 
in rural areas, are short of funds. If 
in these localities the parents of the 
children can be approached with the 
suggestion that perhaps they have 
some old tools not being used, which 
could be made usable, one may be 
surprised at the response which 
results. 

Equipment serves its users so much 
better when it is well taken care of 
that we feel that some space should 
be devoted to this subject. 





Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 15) 


A committee of five made the 
rounds of the antique shops looking 
for items of colonial interest. As a 
result, the class decided to build its 
own antique shop and sponsor a con- 
test in building doll furniture like 
that of the colonial period. A large 
dollhouse was repainted and papered, 
and while the girls quilted, and plait- 
ed rag rugs, the boys sawed, ham- 
mered, and nailed. The exhibit was 
so much better than we expected 
that we displayed it in one of the 
local store windows. In addition to 
colonial furniture, we had the flags 
of the colonies carved in soap and 
painted, paper dolls dressed in cos- 
tumes similar to those worn at a ball 
given in honor of Lafayette on the 
occasion of his last visit to our 
town; and last but not least, wall 
hangings of colonial silhouettes, 
drawn freehand. 

A check of monuments to colonial 
heroes in the city, and a visit to the 
rare-book room of the University Li- 
brary in order to see books of the 
colonial period, brought the unit of 
the 6B class to a temporary close. 
The girls have planned and are work- 
ing on one more activity. They are 
making a colonial cookbook of old 
recipes gathered from old records in 
their own homes. The boys will as- 
sist in the sale of these cookbooks, 
and the proceeds will be used to rent 
a movie on some interesting phase of 
colonial life. 

The large 7A group which had 
chosen the topics of civic growth in 
the city also followed a carefully laid 
plan. There were several weeks of 
study of community life and com- 
munity planning and growth from all 
available civic texts. Tests were 
given on these subjects and those 
pupils who received the highest 
grades were given the privilege of 
making a trip to the local library for 
any available written facts concern- 
ing the growth of Charlottesville. 
The committee reported that very 
little could be obtained, which meant 
harder work for the group when their 
special topics were tackled. The class 
worked out this general procedure: 
(1) Tell the folks at home about 
your topic. (2) Collect and list 
sources of information, (3) Make 


There seem to be two standard 
ways of storing the tools. One is to 
have tool racks made out of plywood, 
with hangers where the various tools 
are kept when they are not being 
used. This method is probably Z 
more desirable of the two. 

Many schoolrooms are cramped for 
space even before the work corner 
has been put in, however, and it may 
be quite a problem to find room 
for such racks on the schoolroom 
walls. In one school the teacher 
utilized the inside of the door to the 
little closet where she was in the 
habit of hanging her coat and hat, 
The back of the door was covered 

(Continued on page 78) 


visits if possible, and if not, write 
letters. (4) Collect pictures, or take 
pictures. (5) Be sure that informa- 
tion is authentic. (6) Make a poster 
that will illustrate your topic and 
write a2 composition explaining what 
you did. 

These general directions were 
copied by the entire class, and then 
the children divided into groups of 
twos, having previously been allowed 
to choose their partners. A certain 
number of working periods a week 
were planned for school hours, and 
the groups were allowed to arrange 
their own working time after school 
and on week ends. 

Enthusiasm grew as co-operation 
was met at home and abroad. Two 
little boys who had chosen “Our 
Newspapers” as their topic timidly 
approached the big University of 
Virginia Library, armed with a note 
from me asking whether they might 
be allowed to see at least one old file 
of the local newspaper. Three days 
later they reported to me that the 
librarian of the department was a 
“swell guy” and had invited them 
back to spend as many afternoons as 
they could spare going over these old 
files. 

Candid cameras accompanied bi- 
cycle riders and hikers, and at least 
four fathers were called in to assist 
in the film developing. 

Those children who were gifted in 
drawing were urged to sketch. The 
water main, the filtration plant, and 
the city lights, streets, and railroads 
were sketched. 

The children discovered that they 
could frequently help one another 
with information and suggestions. 
An information bulletin board was 
set up. One morning the class was 
somewhat startled to read the follow- 
ing sign in bold print. “Have uncle 
on police force. Will exchange good 
information for anything about first 
railroad here, See me. at recess. 
Free.” 

Various pictures of the scenes 2t 
the University of Virginia were 
traded as seriously as if they had 
been precious collectors’ stamps. 
Friendly co-operation was the spirit. 
Upon entering the classroom one 

(Continued om page 77) 
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Qur Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 76) 


morning, I was handed a folded note 
by a child and asked to announce it 
to the class. Thinking it was a 
notice from the principal, I began to 
read: “Needed badly, the loan of 
one bicycle to take me to the silk 
mill, for which I will lend overnight 
my copy of Wood’s History of 
Albemarle County.” 

I feel that all this kind of friendly 
co-operation contributed to a_bet- 
ter social adjustment of certain timid 
personalities. The day set for the 
completion of the posters arrived and 
with the exception of one, all were on 
time. These were displayed for the 
principal to inspect and later were 
packed away for Patrons’ Day when 
the entire study of The History of 
Our Town, worked out by my 6B, 
7A, and 7B history-civics classes, 
would be exhibited in one room. 


OUTCOMES OF THE STUDY 


Factual knowledge— 

Our study of the community de- 
veloped widening concepts in the 
growth and interpretation of the ex- 
periences of the children. Much of 
their knowledge was secured through 
actual experience, which is said to be 
the basis of all thinking. 

I feel that the children received 
training in what to observe and how 
to observe from their many trips, and 
these were supplemented by informa- 
tion obtained from books and from 
people. They gained a deeper pride 
in, and appreciation of, local history 
and government. 

In learning more about their com- 
munity, the children gained an ap- 
preciation of the efforts of others in 
contributing to their safety, enjoy- 
ment, and general welfare, and in 
this way I hope that they made a be- 


ginning in understanding their social 
environment and how they may con- 
tribute to it. 

Growth in basic skills— 

There was a great deal of purpos- 
ive reading for information to pre- 
sent to the classes in oral reports. 
The taking of notes and the writing 
of letters and compositions presented 
an opportunity for building good 
language habits. Oral reports im- 
proved enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. New words were learned. 
Dramatization in colonial history 
provided opportunities for creative 
oral expression. Each child was suc- 
cessful in making some one definite 
contribution to the desired whole. 
Those pupils who were more capable 
had excellent opportunities to de- 
velop many abilities. 

Development of attitudes and appre- 
ciations— 

I cannot help but feel that the 
greatest result in this study was 
gained in appreciation of the many 
phases of the development of our 
town which were investigated. I be- 
lieve that the appreciation of in- 
dividual effort was understood by 
the children before we started the 
work, but the understanding and 
appreciation of the group effort was 
greatly intensified. I hope that the 
future years will prove this appreci- 
ation in the good citizenship of these 
young citizens. 

Development of desirable habits— 

These children knew the meaning 
of our school standards of courage, 
loyalty, courtesy, self-reliance, hon- 
esty, and fair play—all desirable 
habits, and I believe that this study 
helped to strengthen each of these 
habits, especially courtesy and self- 
reliance. 


OUR NEW ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


Eligibility— 


You are eligible to enter our new Environment Contest if you are a teacher or 
supervisor of grades one through eight or of a rural school. 


Content of Your Report— 


The report you submit must describe the use you have made of your environment 
in your school, from September through December, 1940. 


Date for Sending Your Report— 


Your report should be received by us between January 15 and February 1, 1941. 
No report received after midnight, February 1, will be considered by our judges. 


Announcement of Awards— 


Prize winners will be announced in the June 1941 issue of THe INstructToR, and 
prize-winning articles will be published in the magazine as soon as possible after 


awards are made. 
prizes.) 


Important— 


A verification sheet should be attached to your manuscript. 


Your name and address 


(See page 14 for a list of the judges, and a description of the 


It should include: 


Name and address of the school in which you teach 


Size of school and number of teachers 


Number of pupils you teach 


Economic background and nationality of your pupils 
Approximate date of beginning the work reported 
Signature of your principal or superintendent 


Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Manuscript— 


Length—from 1800 to 2500 words 
Paper—plain white, 844” x 11” 
Typewritten, double-spaced 


Postage—-send by first-class mail, postage fully prepaid 


Address your manuscript to: 


Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 


Environment Contest, THe Instructor 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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SEND TODAY FOR G-E's 
NEW SCHOOL PROJECTS! 





] BRINGS YOU COMPLETE ‘NEW STORY OF 
Oc LIGHT’ PROJECT FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES! 























These two large double- 
faced wall charts (38” x 
50”), a 32-page book, 
and an abridged 12-page 
booklet form the project 
for intermediate grades. 


10 


ect, only 10c to cover mailing. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





O meet the requests of thousands of 

teachers, General Electric announces 
a complete, newly revised and enlarged 
school work project . . . “The New Story 
of Light” developed in cooperation with 
experienced educators. Use the handy 
coupon below to order yours today while 
the supply lasts! 
“The New Story of Light” includes a big 
32-page book, illustrated with more than 
40 photos and drawings; an abridged 1 2- 
page booklet for distribution to your 
pupils; and two 38” x 50” double-faced 
wall charts designed for classroom use. 
Three of the charts are printed in two 
colors, and the fourth in four colors. The 
project is planned for the intermediate 
grades, as an introduction to the study of 
light and seeing. It is a useful tie-in with 
regular courses in Social Studies, Geo- 
graphy, History, Health and Safety! Com- 
plete project, only 10c to cover mailing. 
(Extra copies of 12-page booklet, 2c each 


BRINGS YOU “LIVING WITH LIGHT’’ PROJECT FOR 
JUNIOR & SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASSES 


“Living with Light” is a project for junior high and high 
school science students. It includes a 28-page illustrated 
manual for the teacher and 30 copies of a 4-page Lighting 
Quiz Sheet for students — designed to fit in with General 
Science and Physics courses. Produced by General Electric 
in collaboration with recognized educators. Complete proj- 








General Hlesric Con tamp Depts 16611 
a Park, Cleveland, 

TEA ~ O UT (Note: This offer is limited to the United States and Possessions) : 

Please send me (1) “New Story of Light” Project 10c 0 : 

(2) “Living with Light” Project 10c 0 H 

COUPON | 

GMOs seceseeees PPUUTITTILICL LT eeeeeere . 

’ 

TODAY i School... ...++0+ PPPPTTTITITITIT TTT. tii ttt : 

Chey. sseccccccccccccceccccccccssecccecs Beh, caonsheheakesanedbe - 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Te order any of the following 
[sere use @ separate slip of paper, 

by 5% inches, for each item. 
lon bd slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing- position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called. for).. to TREASURE-TROVE, 
Tue INsTructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Please do not ask for items men- 
tioned more than five months ago. 





262. America on Wheels 

Any one of the millions of per- 
sons who saw the “futurama” en- 
titled “Highways and Horizons” at 
the New York World’s Fair-knows 
that automobile manufacturers are 
interested im a great deal besides 
making and selling as many cars as 
possible. General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the company which exhibited 
the futurama, gives further evidence 
of its broad outlook in well written 
ahd cleverly illustrated booklets 
that may be obtained free (one to a 
teacher): Tramsportation Progress 
(history and chronology of vehicles 
ftom earliest times to the present) ; 
We Drivers (discussions on safe driv- 
ing); Propaganda for Democracy 
(an address on the theme that rep- 
resentative government and private 
enterprise are the two indispensable 
supports of American democracy). 


263. Your Next Trip 

One vacation is over, but others 
are coming, and the wise teacher will 
begin at once to gather material on 
places to be visited at the next op- 
portunity. The booklets listed be- 
low are all attractively designed, with 
informative text and many illustra- 
tions, (Request as 263a, 263b, 263c, 
263d, each on a separate slip.) 

263a. Indiana State Parks and 101 
Reasons Why You'll Have a Good 
Time in Indiana. 

263b. Arkansas: New Places to 
See, New Things to Do. 

263c. The Beautiful Finger Lakes 
in Central New York. 

263d. Come to Buffalo and See the 
Niagara Falls Region. 


264. Young Typists 

Dr. Ben D. Wood and Dr. Frank 
M. Freeman, who over a two-year 
period studied the educational in- 
fluences of the typewriter in elemen- 
tary schools, reached the conclusion 
that the use of typewriters by chil- 
dren has much to commend it in im- 
proving the work of individual pu- 
pils and increasing class interest, with 
results pleasing both to pupils and to 
teachers. A 24-page illustrated Dji- 
gest of the investigators’ report, to- 
gether with a booklet, How a T ype- 
writer Will Help My Child in School, 
is offered to teachers who ask for it 
by Remington Rand, Inc. 


268. Music That Soars 

The Cable Company, publishers of 
101 Best Songs, say that ten million 
copies of their songbook have been 
sold, and they estimate that these 
copies if placed in a pile would tower 
33 miles into the sky, nearly 140 
times as high as the Empire State 
Building! A sample copy will be 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
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Making a Work Corner 


(Continued from page 76) 


with a piece of five-ply plywood 
which the pupils had fastened up 
with four strong screws, using one 
at each of the four corners. The 
board when mounted was shellacked 
and sandpapered and then shellacked 
again, and then the tools were hung 
from screw hooks which had been 
purchased in one of the local stores. 
There was a place for each tool and 
everything was in its place. 

The wall between windows, which 
always seems like waste space, offers 
a good place for mounting a tool 
board. 

The second method, which has 
seemed to appeal to many teachers 
with no wall space to spare, is the 
use of an orange crate. The saws 
can be hung on nails driven on each 
side at the top, and the smaller tools 
can be placed inside on the shelves. 
By tearing out the square sections of 
another crate and inserting them, ad- 
ditional shelves can be provided for 
the storing of nails, screws, paints, 
and other supplies, thus keeping the 
equipment together. 

The setting up of a work corner 
is not easy. On the other hand, one 
should not shy away from the effort 
thinking that the job is too hard, for 
a little study of the individual prob- 
lem will usually provide a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

(If any of our readers have special 
problems in this line, and will write, 


stating their problem in complete de- 
tail but briefly, the author will be 
glad to help them to the best of his 
ability. Letters should be addressed 
to J. Edward Bond in care of THE 
InstRucToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. A stamped ad- 
dressed envelope should be enclosed.) 

Care of equipment is important. 
Dull tools do not help to produce 
neat work. With this in view, it is 
always wise to check tools every few 
days for sharpness and proper ad- 
justment, as in the case of the plane. 
If there is no industrial-arts depart- 
ment in your school, or no janitor to 
whom the tools can be taken for 
sharpening, it is always possible to 
find some carpenter or mechanic who 
will be glad to put an edge on your 
tools. 

The tools in your classroom can 
provide material for a very fine study 
of the subject, “Tools of the Past.” 
Each child should know the use that 
each tool can be put to and what it 
looks like, be able to recognize it by 
name, and even perhaps draw it from 
memory. Next some children can 
bring from home for display tools 
that their grandfathers used, such as 
the old-fashioned all-wooden plane, 
old screw drivers, and levels. The 
plane, a tool which has been in use 
for many years, might be selected for 
a research problem. Use drawings 
and quote from source books. 





A Unit on the Apple Industry 


=~. (Continued from page 73) 


G. Let some fruit spoil to observe 
fungus growth, or mold. 

H. Collect butterflies and moths. 
I. Draw a map of your state. Put 
your town on the*map. Show 
where apples grow. 

J. Locate on a map of the United 
States other sections where apples 
are grown. 
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NEW YORK 
New York City 


Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel, over- 
looking Central Park at Sixth Ave. and 58th St. 
Rooms from $38 single, $5 double, including the 
Continental breakfast delivered to guest’s room, 
piping hot, with no charge for food or service. 
Booklet RM ; 


Beekman Tower Hotel. On Smart wecluaan 
Hill—49th St., overlooking fascinating 
River, swept by its cooling breezes. 400 ail 
outside rooms. See the Fair from our Solar- 
ium. 5 min. to Rockefeller Center. Single from 
$2.50; Double from $4. Booklet 6 on request. 


Hotel Breslin, 29th and Broadway. Ideal 
for Party groups—6 to 8 persons in large room 
with bath, in a oe hotel. Separate beds. 
$1 per person. 4 blocks from Penn- 
sylvania Suton fakes grounds reached in ten 
minutes. 


George Wash » 28rd St. at Lexington. 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $12 single, $21 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map; 
also our All-expense tours to the Fair. 


Heraid Square Hotel, 116 W. 34th St., op- 
posite Macy’s. 1 block to Penn Station—1l0 
minutes to World’s Fair. Rooms with running 
water—Single $1.50 & $2; Double $2.50 & $3. 
Rooms with private bath—Single $2.50 & $3; 
Double $3.50 to $5. De luxe cots—$1 per person. 


Hotel Latham, 28th St. and 5th Ave. 400 
Modern Fireproof Rooms. Single from $1.50, 
Running Water; $2.00 with Bath; Double with 
Bath $2.50; Double Room, Bath, Twin Beds, 
$3.50; 2-Room Suites from $3.50. Reasonable 
Restaurant. Garage Facilities—75c Nightly. 


Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
Sts. Large single rooms from $3.50; double 
from $5. 2-room suites $6 for 1 or 2 persons. 
All rooms with bath, circulating ice water, 
radio. Swimming pool and gymnasium free. 
Near Times Square, Central Park, shops. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eagles Mere 


Crestmont Inn. 2,200 feet high in the scenic 
Alleghenies, on the lovely Lake of Eagles (sum- 
mer temp. 72°-76°). All water sports, golf, 

tennis, riding, dancing, music, bridge. NO 
MOSQUITOES! Distinguished clientele. Fol- 
der BV. William Woods, Proprietor. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach 
The Cavalier Hotel and ; Club. Open 
all year. Two .golf courses. ennis, riding, 
fishing. Heated indoor swimming pool. Select- 
ed clientele. New York City Office, 610 Fifth 


Ave., Roland Eaton, Managing Director. Ask 
for Booklet 13. 








Free Teaching Helps 
Send for 
FOLLETT WORKBOOK CATALOG 


Album of Our Presidents 


sent free on orders $1 or more 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING co. 
1257 S. Wabash Chicago 





WORKBOOKS 


WILL WILLKIE WIN? 
WE DO NOT KNOW! 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a year 

In any case, thousands of government jobs are 

filled yearly. Teachers have a big advantage 

because of their training and education. $1,260 
to $2,100 a year. Write immediately to Franklin 

Institute, Dept. H228, Rochester, N. Y., for free 

list of positions for teachers and full particulars 

telling how to qualify for them. 


BUNION 
RELIE EF 





























Learn to color photos and miniatures 
pack Peete ree tee ie 


5196, Chicage 





Announcements 


Wedding <= ani ne. 


Write for Samples ee Visiting Gende” - - see 
N.OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1030 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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United States Farm 
Products 


(Continued from page 27) 


Key 
I. 1. Illinois 3. Louisiana 
2. May 4. California 
II. 1. Minnesota 4. southern 
2. Sorghum California 
3. corn 5. Gulf Coast 
I. 1. T 4.7 7. F 10.°F 13. T 
tt & TFT Re hee 
SF Gr Rr tee 


The Old Woman in 
the Shoe 


(Continued from page 43) 


pickir—And for our last number 
we will sing a song of extremes. The 
boys will sing the first part; and the 
girls the last part. 

(The children sing “Extremes.”) 

OLD WOMAN—You have all done 
well, and I have a surprise for you. 

BOBBY—Is it broth? 

OLD WOMAN—No, it isn’t broth. 
Go into the shoe, Bobby, and right 
behind the door you will find a big 
brown bag. Please bring it to me. 

(Bobby gets the bag, and the chil- 
dren cluster around the Old Woman. 
She takes out lollipops, and passes 
one to each child, including the two 


school children.) 


EDITORIAL Note: All the songs in 
the play may be found in The Music 
Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade, published by Silver, Burdett and 
So., New York. “Mice,” by Rose Fyle- 
man, appears in More Silver Pennies, 
published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. “My Shadow,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, is in his book A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses, by various publishers. 
“Missouri Waltz” is on Victor Record 
Number 23695; “Ten Little Indians,” 
on Number 22759 or 24534. 


Electing a President 


(Continued from page 23) 


V. Things to do. 
A. Visit a voting place before elec- 
tion to examine voting machines. 
B. Make a collection of pictures, 
cartoons, clippings, buttons, and 
so on, connected with the election. 
C. Listen to political speeches on 
the radio and make class reports. 
D. Attend a political rally and re- 
port to the class on what happened. 
VI. Results. 
Each pupil should have acquired 
the following desirable attitudes. 
A. A citizen should be interested 
in politics and elections and should 
cast his vote as soon as he is quali- 
fied to do so. 
B. All voters should consider both 
sides of all issues. 
C. A candidate should be elected 
on his merits and not because of 
his political connections. 
D. The welfare of the nation de- 
pends upon how well its citizens 
exercise their voting privilege. 
EDITORIAL Note: The activity as out- 
lined here was carried out under the 
writer’s supervision, during the 1936 


presidential campaign, while teaching 
at Bedford Hills, New York. 


Need tion, 
WILD FLOWERS 37*2iis zrotection, list and 
colored cards 25c per og — outlines to color 














T5c; 5 teachers’ aids 10c; Wild Flower Pre- 
servation Society, 3740 Ouver ce Washington, D. C. 
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SEND TODAY for this 
COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 


on the Unique Sugar Beet 





‘Eiaeee trouble getting and holding the 
pupil's attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 


T ouches 
these 10 


Subjects: And it comes to you free, together with a 
inna ae 35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 
etutiaien ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
seieaten illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.” 
STOCK-FEEDING = You yourself will glean from this material 
CHEMISTRY new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
MANUFACTURING — world’s great agricultural industries. You 
TRANSPORTATION will find many an occasion to pass it on’to 
GUMATS your students. Both you and your classes 
ta will profit by learning the part a single 
HEALTH 


vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in. doing so. 


Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 
of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is designed. 














UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
47-I Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


Name 
School— 
City. 
I teach 











State | 





(Mention grade and subject taught) 
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INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


HANDWORK « UNITS « PLANS « SEATWORK « TESTS. «+ 


Just Published! 
The Instructor Book of 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS rie‘ yeas 


THE YEAR 


A full assortment of pro- 
gram. material for auditorium 
and classroom -presentation is 
given in this new volume—in- 
cluding 46 attractive plays, 24 
pages of songs with music, and 
20 pages of recitations, care- 
fully selected from issues of 
THE INSTRUCTOR _ since 
1930. Holidays and other spe- 
cial occasions observed by the 
schools are well represented, 
and due attention is given to 
each grade _ level—primary, 
middle, and upper. 

A comprehensive Index lists the contents accord- 
ing to number of characters required, grade level, 
season for use, type of subject matter (historical, 
fanciful, character-building, etc.), and adaptability 
(to large or small groups; to simple or more elabo- 
rate presentation). The Introduction, giving practical 
ideas for the staging of school plays, will be helpful 
to any teacher who is faced with the problems of 
dramatic production. 


128 pages, 9% x 12% inches, strong paper covers. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. “Special price to new or 
present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 
80 cents, postpaid. 




















The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 


—Things to Draw, Paint or Make 


This large, handsome, 80-page book con- 
tains a wealth of Handwork material of 
many kinds selected from the pages of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 

The contents include: Masks and cos- 
tume designs for Halloween, gifts, deco- 
rations and cards for Christmas, valen- 
tines, Easter cards, gifts and cards for 
Mother’s Day, simple posters, sand-table 
setups, friezes, room decorations, black- 
board and window decorations, place-card 
and paper-plate decorations, Mother 
Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 

A number of pages are devoted to 
weaving, modeling, basketry, beadwork. 
There are also 12 pages of step drawings by 


and similar crafts. ‘ dr ; 
Jessie Todd, with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. 
The introduction, by Miss Todd, contains suggestions for using 


the material. and points the way to more creative work. 
80 pages, Ate x 12% inches. Bound in strong paper covers. 
Price, $1.06, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE wINDTRUCTOR. only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


For All Grades | (THE INSTRUCTOR 


T f the d 
intenetive at the Beclel Stadies illus. [ILLUSTRATED 
} -UNITS 


trated Units that have appeared in THE 
Pou ALL GRAEE 








INSTRUCTOR have been assembled in 
this handy volume. Each Unit occupies 
nine pages and tomprises subject matter, 
self-checking study lessons, and a large 
number of interesting pictures. An in- 
troductory article tells how to secure the 
best results with unit-of-work material. 

Suggested teaching procedures are 
provided for primary, intermediate and 
upper grades. Much of the . materia! 
for any grade level may easily be util- 
ized on other levels. 

The ten Illustrated Units 





The Post 
Office; Clothing; Thrift; Pioneer Life in North America; South 


include: World Trade; 


America; Holland; Learning about Books; Safety Education: The 
Seasous, Climate, and Weather. 
96 pages, 10%4 x 14 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 
Price, $1.06, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRU CTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 


Two groups of 20 prints each—-Greup One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades— 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong kraft envelope. The pic 
tures average 7 x 9 inches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original paint- 
for classroom picture study or for framing. 

Price, each group, $1.50, postpaid. Special price of each group te new or present subscribers 


ings and are suitable 


te THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 


ELEMENT ARY SCIENCE « SOCIAL STUDIES 


Special Discount Privilege (*see below) to New or 





Eight Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teachers 


@ Like the many thousands of teachers who 
are already using the Instructor Handbooks, 
you too can use them to solve your. classroom 
problems, plan each day’s work, and achieve 
teaching success. The material contained in 


them was specially -prepared by successful 
teachers and has not been published previously 
in any other form. Each book has 96 pages, 7 x 
10 inches in size, bound in durable bristol board 
covers, with attractive design in two colors. 


Price, Each Handbook, 50 Cents, Postpaid: Special Price, Each Handbook, to 
New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, Only 35 Cents, Postpaid. 


—— er ee 


SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


SAF ETY ACTIVITIES 


Safety on the street, on the playground, and 
at home; safety in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; safety in swim- 
ming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and stories fill more 
than half the book. There are units of work 
to vitalize safety. teaching; plays, songs, and 
recitations for safety programs. Each type of 
material is conveniently grouped in a section 
of its own. 


SEATWORK *°as  —EE= 














sNORUOR emus 


A variety of seatwork material for the first 
three grades, all contributed by teachers who 
have tested the lessons in their own class- 
rooms and have proved them to be practical. 
An introductory chapter by Louise Geddings 
Carson .explains how to get the best results 
from seatwork, and includes a hectograph 
recipe for the preparation of individual les- 
son sheets. Subjects: Reading, arithmetic, 
language, drawing. hygiene, character educa- 


tion. citizenship, music, geography, 
FOR INTERMEDIATE and 


T E S T UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently arranged groups of tests of 
various types on: Arithmetic; elementary sci- 
ence; geography; health, safety and character 
education; history and civics; language and 
literature. Under geography, there are tests 
for each of the six continents, and an article 
on the use of games in teaching geography. 
Each group contains one or two helpful lesson 
sheets with illustrations and text addressed to 
the pupil. The material was prepared by a 
score of well-known teaching specialists. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADED 





ae 
Sta: 








nature. 





FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 














THE SOCIAL STUDIES ae | 


tant JDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Ready-to-use classroom material for social 
studies—-geography and history—in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
tests (with keys), and lesson plans. The 
text, by seven leaders in social-studies teach- 
ing, is arranged by grades. Included are lists 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil bibliographies, 
correlating sand-table designs for creative 
work in each subject. (Originally published 
as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook.) 














HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 

A broad concept of health is given in this In- 
structor Handbook, emphasis being placed on 
right attitudes, sunlight and fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, food, rest and sleep, dental hygiene, rec. 
reation and sports, clothing, posture, and care 
of eyes and feet. The material, all of it thor- 
oughly practical, includes units of work, tests, 
seatwork, posters, rhymes, stories, songs, and 
dramatizations. Attractively illustrated. Every 
teacher should have this book. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writer and illus- 
trator, has prepared this book, half of which 
presents Handwork based on life and customs 
in China, Japan, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, and Peru. For each country there are 
girl and boy dolls, outline drawings of typical 
scenes, and creative designs. The second half 
includes Circus. Drawings to trace and cut 
from cardboard (12 pages), and seasonal mate- 
rial for each school month, including patterns 
and designs for friezes, cut-paper posters; etc. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Helps to develop a scientific attitude in chil- 
dren, arouses their intérest in. surroundings, 
provides experiences which will make them 
more observant. The lessons are presented in 
a clear, attractive manner, with suggested 
“Things to Do” and reference lists. The nine 
chapters, divided among the various grade 
groups, deal with plants; animals, the heavens, 
everyday science, science hobbies, etc. Inter- 
estingly decorated, with helpful test pictures. 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


Embraces arithmetic, geography, history, lan- 
guage, reading, citizenship, elementary science, 
and health. Every type of test is given; -with 
answers, and there are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic problems and games. 
Chapter heads supply designs for eight-sea- 
sonal blackboard decorations. Sixteen full-page 
Ss posters by Mabel Betsy Hill -and 
— Avery directly apply to the subject mat- 
(This book was originally aeons as 

the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook. 
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(—==\ Studies of Famous Paintings 


STUDIES This book provides complete picture study 
o FAMOUS material for each of the 100 famous paintings 
PAINTINGS which are reproduced in the Instructor Series 
of Full-Color Prints. Each study includes: 
story of the pieture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils about the picture, and 
a small reproduction of the painting. A sug- 
gested grading, and a convenient index, are 
included. 104 pages. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price to new 
or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
only 40 cents, postpaid. 
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* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching 
You will want many of 
these teaching helps for use during this school year. 
will effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a 
long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. 
are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include 
any other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form at right. 
No cash need accompany your order—pay October Sth if more convenient. 


aide described on this and the opposite page. 


€ F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enter my subscription (1) new or [j renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
UU i oniiictisbasstecmardoe ....issue for [_]1 Year at $2.50. []2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 





Prove It Yourself 

Easy Ex t y 

An ideal introduction to the world’s mys- 
teries and marvels. Explains how teacher 
and pupils can make simple experiments con- 
cerned with Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Gravity, Soils, Chemicals, Distilla- 
tion, Fermentation, Dissolving and Evapora- 
tion, the Air, the Weather, the Stars, the 
Earth's Crust, ete. No special equipment is 
necessary. 256 pages. 88 illustrations. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. Special price 
te new or present ibers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 





in -E) . 


PROVE IT 
YOURSELF 


a= 


sores oo Elementar: fume 














Date 





The savings you 








If you 





This order totals $ 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. @ x «ap 


80 


q My Name. ERIE IF Fs 


(1 I will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1940. [J I am enclosing 


r payment in full. ([) I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 


P.O. 
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INSTRUCTOR 





Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR! 





In Three 


Instructor Plan Books ¥.i22:: 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Vol. |— Autumn Plans 
Vol. II — Winter Plans 
Vol. I1l—Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes 
contains a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans and 
material prepared by leading 
teaching specialists and classi- 
fied as follows: Biography; 
Games; Geography; History; 
Hygiene; Literature and Lan- 
guage; Nature Study; Picture 
Study; Plays and Exercises; 
Poems; Projects; Seat Work; 
Songs. All material in each 
classification is indexed for 
quick reference and selection. 
There is a wealth of illustra- 
tions including designs and 
patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, cut-outs, posters, 
booklets, cards, calendars, etc. 
Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full 
cloth. Price, set of three volumes 
complete, $3.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present sub- 
wribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $2.40, postpaid. 


3 Volumes 






Primary Plans and Projects 
A Modern Aid For Primary Teachers 


Contains 320 large pages (7% x 
10% inches) filled with practical 
plans and material for making 
school work appealing to young 
children. The contents are arranged 
in ten sections—each devo to a 
month of the school year and con- 
taining a complete collection of pri- 
mary material for the month classi- 
fed as follows: Nature Study; Pic- 














ture Study; Number Lessons; Pri- 
mary Fridays (Pieces to Speak, 
ee.); Projects; Plans; Reading; 





Seatwork and Blackboard Drawings; 
Songs and Music; Stories. Hundreds 
of artistic and useful illustrations 
including eight pictures of birds in 
full colors, with outlines and lessons. 
Full cloth. Price, $2.50, pestgale. : 
Special price to new or present sub- 

sribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $2.00, en 





Instructor Poster 


Patterns---Books I and Il 


Each of these books contains drawings 
for making 30 posters of varying sizes up 
to 54 by 20 inches. The drawings in each 
book deal with children, their pets, Mother 

characters, etc. Full directions in- 
cluded. Heavy paper covers. Price, each 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price, each 
book, to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Story-Book 


Poster Patterns 


Drawings for making 20 posters, size 
% x 14 inches, illustrating well-known 
stories. Some of the subjects are: Cinder- 
dla; Puss-in-Boots; The Frog Prince; The 
Ugly Duckling; Sieeping Beauty; Robin- 
ton Crusoe; etc. Heavy paper covers. 
mae 60 cents, postpaid. Special price te 
or present subscribers to THE 
STRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Drawings for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 
inches, illustrating health rules. Ten are 
of Mother Goose characters, with health 
jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows 
Open; Jack (who is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; Bobby Shaftoe (who keeps 
early hours); etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price to 
new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Just Published! ! In Hectograph Ink! 


Designs for Window Deentethons | 
and Other Art Projects 


82 designs, featuring special days and correlating with 

school subjects, printed in hectograph ink on sheets 8% x 11 

inches and put up with 32-page manual in an attractive 

portfolio. Manual shows each design as a window decora- 

tion and suggests many other uses. Helpful in developing 

seatwork and in encouraging creative efforts. Price, $1.00 
tpaid. Special price to new or present subscribers to 
E INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid 



































F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





COMPANY, Publishers 


The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN’ 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins 





These ten posters emphasizing Health, 
Self-Control, Self-Reliance, Reliability, 


. 


THE INSTRUCTOR a Pay. bey. Good Re am 
i ‘eamwork, Kindness, an yalty wi 
GOOD AAERICAN™| help teachers meet the growing demand 

crmzensHe for character education in the schools. 

PosTERS The posters are printed on heavy card- 
meee board of several different colors, size 10 


x 13 inches. Displayed on the bulletin 
board or walls, they may be used in 
studying famous men and women, in 
considering the responsibilities of citi- 
hip, in discussing problems of con- 
« duct, and in encouraging the growth of 
right attitudes. 
Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. Spe- 
cial price to new or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor RHYTHM BAND BOOK 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


The 38 rhythm band scores selected 
from THE INSTRUCTOR and reprinted 
in this book will be of value to every 
teacher interested in music. Most of 
them are songs to be sung as well as 
played and, since all have piano accom- 
paniments, they can be used without the 
band, if desired. The music is attrac- 
tive, comprising a variety of marches, 
waltzes, and other familiar rhythmic 
patterns. An introductory article tells 
how to start a rhythm band; what in- 
struments to use, how children can 
make them, and how each is played; 
how to arrange and direct the players. 
It also pictures each instrument and 
gives other helpful data. 


48 pages, 9% x 12% inches. Bound in strong paper covers. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


Modernized Teaching in Rural Schools 


The first part of this book discusses the organization and man- 
agement of rural schools, takes up working schedules, health, 
school environment, ete. Part Two deals with the teaching —_ 
































ground. It applies educational theory to rural schools. Speci- 
men study plans are included. 144 pages. Full cloth. Price, 
$1.25 per copy, postpaid. Special price to new or present sub- 
scribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.00, postpaid. 


Books of Drawings for Posters, Decorations, Toys, Etc. 


Qs Creative Posters 
CREATINE | sxroal ith eis cn‘be made fo 
CLEAVELAND: 


the 32 pages of drawings in this book. 
Boys, girls, men, women, pets, chickens, 
turkeys, birds, squirrels, monkeys, pigs, 
goats, trees, flowers, and many other fa- 
miliar subjects are included. Encourages 
creative work. Double-page insert in colors 
shows use of drawings. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special 
price to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 














Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains drawings for making 30 posters 
of varying sizes up to 36 x 15 inches, each 
illustrating a safety rule. Full directions 
are given. Subjects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys 
Trip People; Skate Only in Safe Places; 
Be Careful in the Water; Do Not Play 
with Matches; ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price to 
new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 








Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Each of these books contains 30 drawings 
for jointed toys with full directions for 
making. Book I has drawings for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. Book II has drawings for See 
Saw Jointed Toys, and Mother Goose Joint- 
ed Toys, etc. Heavy paper covers. Each 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price, each 
book, to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Little Citizens and 
Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full-page outline 
drawings of boys and girls of various coun- 
tries dressed in their native costumes. Full 
directions for copying and coloring. Also 
the flag of each country (with outline flag) 
is reproduced in colors. 76 pages. Heavy 
paper covers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Special price to subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 
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EACHING AIDS 


SAFETY + CITIZENSHIP « ART APPRECIATION « POSTERS « PLAYS « PROGRAMS « MUSIC « GAMES 


Just Published! 








The Instructor | 
HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS 


Simple in design and point- 
ed in text, this set of twenty 
new posters effectively pre- 
sents the subjects of health 
and safety in home and school, 
The health posters. stress 
proper food, care of eyes and 
teeth, fresh air and ventila- 
tion, good posture, exercise, 
pure water, and sleep, while 
the safety posters emphasize 
fundamental safety rules that 
should be observed regarding 
traffic, games and outdoor 
sports, fire, electricity, etc. 

Ten sheets of ote stock (10 x 13 inches) are 
provided, in a variety of colors, each sheet having 
a health poster on one side and a safety poster on 
the other. 

Price, twenty posters in sturdy portfolio, $1.00, 
postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 








The Instructor 


GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


Each of the twenty posters 
in the set demonstrates a point 
of etiquette—in a sentence or 
two of text, with an amusing 
drawing of stick figures to il- 
lustrate it. Ten posters deal 
with proper behavior at school 
and ten with courtesy at home 
and on the street. Based on 
“Easy Lessons in Good Man- 
ners,” which have appeared se- 
rially in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
but enlarged for display in 
the schoolroom, the posters 
are printed on ten sheets of 
heavy stock (10 x 13 inches), in assorted colors, a 
school etiquette poster on one side of each sheet and 
a home etiquette poster on the other. 

Price, twenty posters in strong portfolio, $1.00, 
postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 




















Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 
These two books contain 480 of the poems 
most frequently requested by teachers for 
publication in THE INSTRUCTOR Maga- 
zine. All of the poems are well adapted for 
reading, reciting, memory work, character 
study, etc. They include many required 
poems in state courses of study. 214 pages 
in each book. Full cloth. Price, each book, 
~- - postpaid. Special price, each book, to 
or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR. only 80 cents, postpaid. 


400 Games 

FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for playing more 
than four hundred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose and occasion. 
There are indoor and outdoor games; games 
in which children of varying ages may par- 
ticipate ; games for special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Illustrated. 320 pages. 
Full cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. Special 
price to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 


How I Did It 


This practical book contains 746 teaching 
devices briefly explained by teachers who 
have used them successfully. They cover: 
Arithmetic ; Language; Geography ; Spelling ; 
History; Writing; Reading; Hygiene; Deco- 
ration and Art; Nature Study and Agricul- 
ture; Domestic Science;“Manual Training ; 











Music; Games; Seatwork; School Manage- 
ment; Holidays; Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Full ioe covers. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 





Special price to new or present subscribers to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 
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Puensniies Standards 


FOR TEACHING 
Explains what constitutes good teaching PRESENT-DAY 
today and presents definite standards by STANDARDS 
which teachers can evaluate every feature of FOR TEACHING 
their work. standards given are amply Respawrich 
illustrated by concrete examples to make 
them of the greatest value. The lesson @ 
plans, projects, etc., have been thoroughly 
tested. ferences. 208 pages. Full eloth 
— Price, $1.25, postpaid. Special price 
or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only $1.00, postpaid. \ 
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PAY AFTER RECEIPT OF SPEED 


YOU NEED 
THIS HANDY 
HELPER IN 
YOUR SCHOOL 


Lifetime Stapler Does Hundreds of 


Fastening, Mending and Tacking Jobs 


ERE is the neatest little school helper you'll ever meet! 
It’s a TOT, the handiest stapler yet! Fastens your pa- 
pers, notes and other material so that they’re always in order, 
for presentation or record, Keeps Students’ related papers 
together. In fact, one shiny little TOT staple will bind up to 
20 sheets. TOT is there, when you want it... ready to 
mend torn clothing, maps and all fragile schoolroom objects. 
And that’s not all . . . ‘TOT tacks bulletin board notices, 
picture frame backings, shelf covers. 
is done! No wonder thousands of Teachers, Superintendents, 
Principals, and Students are buying them every day! 


Clip and mail one of the coupons below. Do it today. 


A tap!—and the job 


coupons along to GREAT AS A TACKER! 
friends. The Stapler Merely press the tacking latch, 
makes an ideal gift. swing base free and TOT be- 


UNITED STATES PENCIL COMPANY 
487 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. y 


FREE: ONE THOUSAND QUICK-LOAD STAPLES WITH EVERY ORDER 


eco co oO Cs Co CD COWL” Co COW CW Ce C”e ow CU on Co COD COD SO COD CD CD OS CD GC? Co? OU OW on OV CO oS SO CVU Co Ga 


U. S. PENCIL CO., 487 Bdwy., New York City 
Yes, please send for my inspection, subject to my full 
approval, your guaranteed TOT non-jamming STAPLER 
and 1000 FREE staples. After 5 days if fully satisfied 
I will remit $1.50. If not, Pll return the TOT. 

Name 


Address 


City State 


U. S. PENCIL CO., 487 Bdwy., New York City 


Yes, please send for my inspection, subject to my full 
approval, your guaranteed TOT non-jamming STAPLER 
and 1000 FREE staples. After 5 days if fully satisfied 
I will remit $1.50. If not, I'll return the TOT. 


Name 








a ae State 





MOREY 


FASTENER With Every Order 





SEND NO MONEY 


Use one of the 
three coupons be- 
low. Passthe other 
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BOX OF 1000 
Quick - Load 
STAPLES 



























CANNOT JAM! 


A specially constructed open 
staple channel gives fast load- 
ing—permits instant removal of 
any non-feeding staple. You'll 
never have trouble with TOT. 
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NT 
PROMOTES NEATNESS! 


TOT helps teach children the 
value of being neat. Orderly, 
grouped papers are easier to 
handle . . . look better. Staples 
do away with dangerous pins, 
eliminate clips that catch and 
stick, make thumbtacks unnec- 
essary. And they cost much 
less than any of the three. 


YMy 


RY as ‘ 





Tacking Position 


comes a tacker—drives staples 
into wood, plaster, composition 
boards. Tacks announcements, 
drawings, decorations, etc. 











U. S. PENCIL CO., 487 Bdwy., New York City 







Yes, please send for my inspection, subject to my fal 
approval, your guaranteed TOT non-jamming STAPLER 
and 1000 FREE staples. After 5 days if fully satished 
I will remit $1.50. If not, Pll return the TOT. 
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